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summer. It was a chance conversat 
not recognizing me, she told me of her wonderful resu 


are in kecping with the illusion of exquisite feminism?” 


So I told her why my Facial Youth prevents sunburn. The oil 
which cleanses also replaces the natural oil drawn out by the 
sun’s rays. It does cleanse deep. Being soluble, Facial Youth 
removes every trace of dirt and leaves not one atom to tax the 
skin and enlarge pores. There is no soap or alkali in Facial 
Youth. It has a soothing, tonic effect on your skin and a most 
refreshing, delightful scent. It’s also the best astringent I know. 


No Oily Surface Although it is the oil in Facial Youth that cleanses so 
gently and thoroughly, your face is free from oiliness 
when it is wiped off. Its astringent action gives your skin that firm, cool touch. 


Send today for this trial bottle of Edna Wallace (fy 
H er’s Facial Youth and learn how easy and 
a A Send this Coupon NOW! 


! 
pleasant it is to cleanse your face properly. Your skin 
will quickly respond to this gentle treatment. — 
| 
| 


Enclosed find 10 cents for trial 


Summer Bathers: Rub a coating of Facial Youth bottle of Facial Youth. oss 


over exposed parts of the body before going into 


HAT is what an attractive American girl 
said to me in Paris when I asked her 
whether her skin was so lovely and white all 


ion and, 
Its from 


my Facial Youth. “You know, it’s a liquid cleanser, and it really 
prevents sunburn. Mother and I have our trunks full of it. 
What’s the use of trying to hold them spell-bound with the 


magic of lace and chiffon unless your face, neck and shoulders 


I will also send 
you a sample of 
my Youth 
Cream and 
Youth Powder, 
3 samples in all. 


the water. It will prevent painful sunbum. 


Drug and Toilet Counters Everywhere | 
Supply Edna Wallace Hopper’s Cosmetics. 


Facial Youth keeps my skin white.” 


By EDNA WALLACE Hopper 
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Spring! .. for everyone but her 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood— 
a bitter, disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 

It was Spring—but in her life there was 
no romance. 

Why was she still single? Once she 
could have picked and chosen from many 
suitors. Now she had none. Even time- 
tried women friends seemed to avoid her. 
She couldn't understand it... 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. It 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vic- 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 
people —— themselves of having—but 
#t ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter as 
a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
abnormal condition of the gums. Or fer- 
menting food particles skipped by the 
tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat 
infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
tween times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be 


| Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 


Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ = 


cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide® which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it is a 

werful deodorant, capable of overcom- 
ing even the scent of onion and fish. 


7 


* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be 
used in any body cavity, yet so powerful 
it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 
15 seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of the med- 
ical profession and the U. S. Government. 
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Horr 


“HA! HA! HE THINKS 
THAT'S A PLAYER PIANO!" 


the laugh was them! 


“Well, folks, I guess we'll have to lock 
up the piano and make faces at ourselves.” 

Helen Parker’s party was starting out 
more like a funeral than a good time. 

“Isn't Betty Knowles coming?” an 
anxious voice sang out. 

“Unfortunately, Betty is quite ill tonight 
and Chet Nichols is late as usual,’’ replied 
Helen gloomily. “I wish Sis wasn’t away 
at school and she'd make the keys talk for 
us. 

““T know some brand new card tricks,” 
volunteered Harry Walsh. 

“Great!"’ said Helen. “I'll go and find 
some cards.” 

While she was gone I quietly stepped up 
to the piano bench, sat down, and started 
to fumble with the pedals underneath. 
Someone spotted me. Then the wisecracks 
began. 


They Poke Fun at Me 


“Ha! Ha! Ted thinks that’s a player- 
piano,” chuckled one of the boys. 
“This is going to be a real musical com- 
edy,” added one of the fair sex. 
was glad I gave them that impression. 
Their surprise would be all the greater. I 
kept fiddling around the 


It was evident that I had taken them by 
surprise. What a treat it was to have 
people listening to me perform. I con- 
tinued with ‘‘Kiss Me Again” and other 
ular selections of Victor Herbert. Soon 
had the crowd singing and dancing to 
the tune of the latest syncopation. 

Finally they started to bombard me with 
questions ... “How?... When?. ..Where? 
. . . did you ever learn to play?’ came 
from all sides. 


I Taught Myself 


Naturally, they didn’t believe me when 
I told them I had learned to play at home 
and without a teacher. But I laughed my- 
self when I first read about the U. S. 
School of Music and their unique method 
for learning music. 

“Weren't you taking a big risk, Ted?” 
asked Helen. 

“None at all,” I replied. ‘For the very 
first thing I did was to send for a Free 
Demonstration Lesson. When it came and 
I saw how easy it was to learn without 
a teacher I sent for the complete Course. 
What pleased me so was the fact that I was 
playing simple tunes by note from the very 
start. For I found it easy 


jals—making believe that z as ABC to follow the clear 

was hunting for the foot Pick Your print and picture instruc- 
over to my house Instrument gg 
some night,” said Harry. classics by note and most all 
“I've got an electric player Uleutele egg of the popular music. Be- 
and you can play it to your Cornet Saxophone lieve me there’s a real thrill 
heart's content. And I just pene + dl = in being able to play a 
bought a couple of new rolls. yon mm — musical instrument.” 
One is a medley of Victor Hawaiian Steel Guitar * ¢ * «@ 
Herbert’s compositions—the 
other...” Voice and Speech Culture This story is typical. The 

Before he had a chance to Drums and Traps amazing success of the men, 
finish I swung into the strains ——- ~~ a women and children who take 
of the sentimental "Gypsy —. - aa the U. S. School of Music 
Love Song. The laughter 5-String or Tenor) course is largely due to a 
and joking suddenly ceased. newly perfected method that 


makes reading and playing music—actually simple! 

Even if you don't know one note from another 
now, you can easily grasp each clear, inspiring 
lesson of this surprisi course. You can't go 
wrong. First you are fold how a thing is done, then 
a picture shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. 

Thus you actually teach yourself right in your 
own home, without any long hours of tedious 
practice. Without any dull or wuninteresti 
scales you learn how to play real music from rea 
notes. 


Free Book and Demonstration 
Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and our 
Free Demonstration Lesson explain all about this 
remarkable method. They prove just how anyone 
can learn to play his favorite instrument by sole, 
in almost no time and for just a fraction of what old, 
slow methods cost. The booklet will also tell you 
all about the amazing new Automatic Finger Control. 

Remember—it is not too late to become a 
capable musician. If you are in earnest about 
wanting to play your favorite instrument—if you 
really want to gain new happiness and increase your 
popularity—send off this coupon at once. Forget 
the old-fashioned idea that “talent” means every- 
thing. Read the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the U. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. Af the average 
cost of only a few pennies a day! Act NOW! Clip 
and mail this coupon today, and the fascinating 
Free Book and Free Demonstration Lesson will be 
sent to you at once. No obligation. U. S. School 
of Music, 4276 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. School of Music, 
4276 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your Free Book “Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home” with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and 
particulars of your easy payment plan. I am 
interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument?............. 


Name 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Address 
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How Became the 


PARTY 


P TO that moment I was as dumb as the 
oyster on the end of my fork. 

The gabby blonde across the table had 
just said: “Of course, John Gilbert is married 
to Greta Garbo and he jilted Clara Bow to 
marry her. They were married while King 
Vidor was directing them in that talking picture 
‘Dancing Daughters.’ 

“I beg your pardon,” I interrupted politely, 
“but they are not married and I| doubt if they 
ever will marry, for they have both said so.” 

You should have seen their faces as they all 
turned toward me in astonishment; me, the 
quiet little mouse, the girl who was new to the 
crowd, and was supposed to be beautiful but 
dumb. 

But I knew my subject and went right on 
regardless. 

“And what’s more,” I said, “they did not 
play in that picture, and King Vidor did not 
direct it, and it was not a talking picture, and 
Gilbert never met Clara Bow.” 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed my hostess in ad- 
miration, “you're an encyclopedia of motion 
pictures. Are you a movie star incog?” 

“No,” I answered modestly, “I am_ not. 
But as long as we all spend so much money for 

ictures and talk so much about them, I find 
it doubles my pleasure in them to know all 
about the people in them.” 

Everybody at the table hurled questions at 
me and I could answer every one. Yes, Inter- 
ference was a good picture. No, Tom Mix 
was not divorced. es, the snow scenes in 
“North of 98” were real. Yes, there were 
several methods of making talkies. No, Lillian 
Gish had never married. 

After that I was accepted as one of the 
crowd and was invited to every party, and now 
they all read Photoplay Magazine in self de- 
fense. 


PHOTOPLAY 


The National Guide to On Sale Now 


Moton Pictures 
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Read these 
testimonials! 


ERE are just a few of the many un- 
solicited testimonials coming in 
daily from those who have pur- 


chased this new uniform edition of Jack 
London, the most virile author of our times. 


“I wish to inform you that the books are 
the finest I have ever bought for our 
library. All the men in Troop B, Fifth 
Cavalry, have nothing but praise for your 
Company.” —J.J.H., Ft. Clark, Texas. 
“I am certainly pleased with the neat, 
attractive appearance of the Artcraft 
binding. I find Jack London to be all 
you claim for him and I am glad I had 
the opportunity to add his books to my 
library 

“Several friends have congratulated me 
upon my acquiring the works of this 
great fiction writer bound so attrac- 
tively.”’—E.G.J., Gallup, New Mexico. 


“I have received your set of Jack 
London's books and I think they are 
wonderful. I wish to thank you most 
heartily for your prompt service and 
hope we will continue fast friends in 
regard to books.”"—E.B., Milford, Pa. 
“T have received the set of Jack London 
and am more than pleased. The books 
are simply wonderful.” 

—J.T., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Let me thank you for the very beau- 
tiful Artcraft set of Jack London. I am 
so delighted with the make-up of the 
books that I am anxious to have a list 
of your other sets in durable bindings so 
that I may make an additional pur- 
chase.” —A.J.B., Tulea, Oklahoma. 


Critics praise 
Jack London 


“America has produced few writers of the 
calibre of Jack London. Gifted with a won- 
derful imagination and a vivid style, he has 
provided entertainment for thousands upon 
thousands of readers." —The Macmillan Co. 


“No one can afford not to read Jack London.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


“The master of action and the lord of speed.” 
—Charles Goddard. 


“He was an oyster pirate, an officer of the law, a 
roustabout, a miner, a farmer. He was a 
tramp, a prisoner, a sailor before the mast. 

e is our greatest writer of pure, real ad- 
venture.” —Review of Reviews. 


“A constant succession of thrills.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


WO 


pp back to the wall he watched 
them. They were waiting for him to 
collapse before they killed him. He had not 
slept, he had not eaten—he could barely 
breathe. He had tended these man-eating 
blacks in their misery and now this fiendish 
attack was his reward. 

Suddenly from nowhere appeared this rosy 
cheeked, clear-eyed girl to felp defend him. | 
Alone on this far-off South Sea island they 
fought the two hundred! ' 

What strange trick of fate could have driven 
this young American to cast his lot among 
savages? Who was this mysterious girl? How 
came she there? What was the fate of 
two strangely assorted companions? 


Let Jack London tell you the an- 
swer to this and a hundred other 
thrilling, gripping, wild adventures 
and amazing romances in the 


Be the first in your community to 
own these—the World’s greatest 
stories of raging adventure, flaming con- 
flict and daring romance. Here are no ordi- 
nary adventure tales, but glorious volumes 
of merit so outstanding that they have been 
translated into many languages the world 
over. 
Sailor, gold miner, philosopher, tramp, 
oyster pirate and university student, 
never a man lived as Jack London! And 
into his books he poured the accumu- 
lated wealth of his own turbulent ca- 
reer. So vivid, so realistic are these 
absorbing pages you feel yourself ac- 
tually taking part in every situation, 


4600 Absorbing Pages 


One moment you are a Klondike 

miner rushing along over the frozen 
wastes in the mad search for gold. 
In the next you are a city weakling 
plunging into the jaws of hell to 
save the woman you love. 


In breathless succession you race 
from one thrilling episode to an- 
other+from arctic Siberia to torrid 
Africa—from the South Sea Islands 
to England's misty shores—for 
these are extraordinary tales, so 
stirringly told that you will 
never tire of reading them over 
and over again. 


They help you relax and in- 
. Indeed 
good books are the most 
economical form of enjoy- 
ment 


y. 


n 
life as only Jack VY 
London knew it— ® 
yourchance toshare 

with him all sorts of 
lively adventuresinfar-off 
lands, from the ice crags of 
the frozen North to the glitter 
and charm of the glamorous South 

Sea Isles! BUT YOU MUST ACT oO. 


mst 
[wo hundred 


No other form of entertainment offers you so 
much thrilling delight and education, rolled 
into one, for so little money, 


WORLD FAMOUS WORKS OF 


JACK LONDON 


New Uniform Edition Now Ready—12 Priceless Volumes of Education 
and Wild Delight at a Bargain That May Never Be Repeated! 


To Jack London life was a tremendous 
opportunity to discover— to know —to ex- 
rience. He enjoyed life to the utmost, and 
e makes you enjoy it too. No man ever 
had redder blood coursing through his veins. 
no man ever had greater power to gri and 
thrill his readers with the dramatic curring 
quality of nature and of man. 


Never a Duil Line 


Never a dull page, never a dull line! Only 
Jack London could write like that, for onl 
Jack London lived like that. His soul 

in his style. ‘‘He set the West on fire; the 
flames are still red in the sky.” 


Priced For Quick Action 


For years the public has clamored for a 
uniform library edition of Jack London at 
a popular price, And here it is—a special 
smalleditionfar below the regular publisher's 
price! Made possible only by eliminating 
editorial and plate costs altogether and by 
manufacturing the books in the dull season. 


These sets are going fast. SOACT TODAY! 
Ten Days Free Inspection e 


You needn't send a cent. Simply mail 
the bargain coupon below and these 
glorious volumes will go to you im- 
mediately ail charges prepaid. 
they fail to delight you, return A 
them in ten days at our expense fe) 6-29 
and you owe us nothing. - 
BUT DON’T WAIT! This 
opportunity may never MAC 
Tear of and mail 1146.16th 

ear off and ma St. 
the coupon today! ay. 


return theset in 0 dx expense, 
in at 
> the examination to cost me nothing. 


PROMPTLY! 
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on <— I shall keep them and send you $i 
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ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


A Page on Which We Focus the Spotlight 
and Call “Author! Author!” 


i 


BERNICE 


BROWN 


RNICE BROWN—to whom we owe “Pinkie Decides” 

—was born in Iowa. She began to write short stories 

while she was still in college and kept up the good work 

(it was consistently good work!) after she had gradu- 
ated, and became the member of a New York magazine staff. 
You've met Bernice Brown before—in all of the big-time 
magazines. 

* 


- HOUSE needs a Husband” might be called a sermon for 

overindependent young women. It’s by Alice Booth who 
also came, like Bernice Brown and Miss Lochinvar, out of the 
Middle West. Indiana (she attended her state’s university, too,) 
claims Miss Booth. And, incidentally, her charming apartment 
doesn’t need a husband. In private life she is Mrs. Frank 
Hartwell. 

* * 


ROOKE HANLON was born in Altoona, Pennsylvania. She 

went from school directly into the business world—holding 
down a copywriter’s job. This she gave up for short story 
writing. With, as you will know after reading “Thank You,” 
the greatest success. 


DOROTHY BLACK 


“ AS FOR my biography,” writes Katharine Hill, “I’m afraid 
that you'll find it disappointing. I’ve done nothing excit- 
ing!” We hate to disagree with the lady, but we think that 
she’s being inaccurate. In writing “A Good Murder” she’s done 
something very exciting, indeed. 
As a matter of record, she was born in Washington, D. C., 
has been abroad a few times but has always come back—and 
now lives somewhere in Connecticut. 


* * * 


O GO on to the Next Month. In July Smart Set will have 

a menu of extremely delectable fiction. For in July—be- 
ginning with Dorothy Black’s fascinating series, “Women at 
Sea”—every page will hold a literary surprise. Claudia Cran- 
ston, A. M. Williamson, Donald Ogden Stewart, Wallace Smith, 
Milt Gross, Captain Victor Barker, Adela Rogers St. Johns— 
this is only a small part of the list! 

A word of Dorothy Black, our headliner for July. She is 
an Englishwoman, whose home is in Burma. Her husband is 
Hugh MacLeish, and her three children are at school in Eng- 
land. 

As for her stories—but you see them everywhere! 
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SMART 


SET 
Six Months 


To give you a chance to get acquainted 
with SMART SET, we offer a special 
reduced price for a half-year subscrip- 
tion—six months for $1. 

We know that if you read the maga- 
zine that long you will not willingly 
be without it thereafter. For beside 
SMarT Set’s vital stories, the made-to- 
order fiction of the average magazine 
will seem pale. 


The Young 
Woman’s 
Magazine 


SMART SET is the first and only maga- 
zine ever published entirely for young 
women, 

It brings you the zippiest fiction enter- 
tainment printed in amy magazine— 
stories and novels of girls like your- 
self—stories of love and mystery, hu- 
mor, adventure, romance—full-length 
novels of big towns and small ones, 
of life in business, in society, on the 
stage and in the studio—life as lived by 
men and young women of today! 
And in addition, from month to month 
SMART SET shows you how to in- 
crease your charm, how to dress to 
bring out your good points, how to 
choose a career and succeed in it—a 
world of useful information on clothes, 
make-up, business, and all the other 
interests of modern American young 
women. 


Don’t Delay 
Act Today! 


Pin a single dollar bill to the coupon 
below and mail it in at once. You 
will save 50c.—and you'll get more 
fun, information, help, amusement, en- 
tertainment and value than a dollar 
ever brought you before! It's a 
promise! 


SMART SET, 8.8. 629——6 Mos. 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

YES, I want SMART SET for the next six 
months. OI enclose $1. OI will remit $1 
when billed. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Regular subscription price SMART SET $3 a year; 
Canadian postage 25c extra for six months; For- 
eign postage SOc extra for six months. 


Now You Can Reduce 


2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 


Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found 
this easy way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once 
or twice a week. These women take re- 
freshing Fayro baths in the privacy of their 
own homes. 

Fayro is the concentrate of the same 
natural mineral salts that make effective 
the waters of twenty-two hot springs of 
America, England and Continental Europe. 
For years the spas and hot springs bathing 
resorts have been the retreat of fair women 


| and well groomed men. 


Excess weight has been removed, skins 
have been made more lovely, bodies more 
shapely and minds brighter. 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 

A study of the analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous springs 
have taught us the secret of their effectiveness. You 
can now have all these benefits in your own bath. 
Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. It dissolves 
rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent fra- 
grance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating 
perspiration forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus 
fat and bodily poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at 
night and immediately you will lose from 2 to 4 pounds 
in an easy, refreshing and absolutely harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell you that Fayro is certain to 
do the work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body throw off 
worn out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be 
clearer and smoother. You will sleep better after your 
Fayro bath and awaken feeling as though you had en- 
joyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 


Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also 
concentrate its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, 
chin or any part of the body you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. 
You will find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And 
a few nights later when you again add Fayro to your 
bath, you will once more reduce your weight. Soon 
you will be the correct weight for your height. No 
need to deny yourself food you really want. No need 
for violent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. 
Merely a refreshing Fayro bath in the privacy of your 
own home. 

Try Fayro at our Risk 

The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With 
the coupon you get 3 full sized packages and an in- 
teresting booklet “Health and Open Pores” for $2.50 
plus the necessary postage. Send no money. Pay the 
postman. Your money refunded instantly if you want 
it. 


Fa 


Name 


If each healthful bath of Fayro does not Address 


reduce your weight from 2 to 4 pounds, we 
will refund your money without a question. City 
You risk nothing. Clip the coupon and mail 


HERE’S PROOF 


Read what Fayro Baths have 
done for others 


“Three Fayro baths reduced my weight 
11 pounds in 8 days. I feel better than I 
have felt for years. ad 


“I weigh 16 pounds less and feel younger 

and sleep better. Fayro is wonderful.’ 
“My double chin penis shed in the magic 

of Fayro baths.” 
“My hips were always too prominent 

until I commenced Fayro baths. 

lost 12 pounds.” 


“Thank you for Fayro. I lost 14 pounds 
in three weeks; feel better and certainly 
look better.” 

“Since childheed ny my thick ankles have 
always been a source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced them beautifully. 
Thank you very much.” 

For obvious reasons, names are not 
quoted, but every letter published has 
been authorized and names and ad- 
dresses will given on request. 


Inc 
82 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results with the 
first package I use, I am to return the other two and you will 
refund all of my money at once. 


. State. 


If you live outside che United “Seance send International 


it to-day. Money Order with coupon. 


O-6-29 
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[¢t this tooth paste 
take you and the kids to a party 


Take the youngsters to the mov- 
ies on what you save by using 
Listerine Tooth Paste at 25¢ in- 
stead of dentifrices in the 50¢ 
class. The average saving is $3 
per year per person, assuming 
each person uses about a tube per 
month. Spend it as you please. 


Remember this, you 
young mothers, who 
are keeping a budget 


T is good news to most young 
people starting out in married 
life that a dentifrice of such out- 
standing merit as Listerine Tooth 
Paste can be bought for 25¢. 
That saving of $3 per year per 
person (see top of page) is ap- 
preciated when there are so many 
old and new expenses to be met. 
When we decided to produce a 
tooth paste we were determined 
that only the finest ingredients 
should compose it. We wanted it 
to be worthy of the Listerine 
name. And we determined to sell 


it at 25¢ because that is the price 
intelligent people think is a fair 
one for a dentifrice. Its reception 
was enthusiastic. Now millions 
use it, discarding older and cost- 
lier favorites. 

We urge you to try Listerine 
Tooth Paste one month. Note 
how brilliant and white it leaves 
your teeth. How it tones up your 
gums. And note particularly that 
delightful after effect which you 
associate with Listerine itself. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Vandamm 


THE STAR 


A gallery of fair women whose careers high light the highway of 
feminine success. The story of Katharine Cornell is that of beauty, 
talent and youth in the theater. Born in Buffalo, she worked 
several seasons in stock, then invaded New York, where the 
managers ignored her. Refusing defeat, she sailed for London, 
played the lead in “Little Women” and was an immediate hit. 
Broadway now acclaims her its favorite young actress 
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ART IN PATCHES 


Here, literally, is a from-rags-to-riches story 
for through the rag bag Cora Scovil found 
the road to fortune. One stormy day she 
decided to draw a poster for an actor friend. 
There being no drawing board available, she 
sketched the face of her friend on a scrap of 
cream-colored sateen, dressed him in her 
husband’s old clothes, and tacked the silhou- 
ette to a muslin background. That started 
it. Now Mrs. Scovil sells patch posters for 
window displays throughout the world 
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FLYERS 


Not even the sky limits the modern girl. She 
glorifies the air lanes for profit and thrill. 
Twenty-one-year-old Ruth Haviland, whose 
wise young head just shows above the cock- 
pit of her plane, 1s not only a solo flyer and 
licensed pilot of Kansas City but first air- 
port hostess in the United States. Louise 
McPhetridge, below, holds the endurance 
flight record for women, having landed at 
Oakland’s airport after twenty-two hours, 
three minutes and twelve seconds in the air 


Wide World 
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THE DRESSMAKER 


Starting as a humble dressmaker in Lowell, Mass., where her 
equipment was one small room, a sewing machine purchased on 
time, and a tape measure, Sally Bromley-Shepard has become one 
of our leading manufacturers. Originally interested in simplicity in 
fashions, she realized outer and under garments should be designed 
to suit each other and developed models along those lines. Today 
she has offices in Boston, New York, Chicago and San Francisco 


Hal Phyfe 
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THE EDITOR 


Mildred Temple is one of those clever girls who made a secretarial 
position a short-cut to success. Her career is just two jobs long but 
already she is famous. She started as secretary to that great editor, 
Bob Davis. Mr. Davis recommended her to another great editor, 
Ray Long, who appointed her European editorial representative for 
the Hearst Magazines. Now in the New York offices of Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, she is the talented discoverer of literary genius 
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THE SCULPTOR 


Rarely does youth and beauty break into the sculptors’ Hall of 
Fame. Grace Talbot is the exception. Five years ago, at twenty, 
she won the coveted Avery Prize offered by the Architectural 
League of New York. Since then her triumphs have steadily in- 
creased. Her fame was speeded by the discovery that she wasn’t a 
good painter. Her mother had been, and Grace had expected to in- 
herit this ability. But training proved her genius was for modeling 
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THE CAKE BAKER 


The father and son success theme is a hardy perennial of the peri- 
odicals. But the mother and daughter version is still new and de- 
lightful. Twenty years ago, Georgette Nyriele’s mother, Madame 
Blanche, owned a small bake shop. There she started making 
wedding cakes that were veritable works of art. Soon these cakes 
became an absolute necessity for a smart New York wedding 
party. Result, Mlle. Georgette carries on her mother’s business 
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Mishkin 


THE PIANIST 


Talent and the willingness to practice hour upon endless hour 
originally brought shv, ethereal young Muriel Kerr to the atten- 
tion of the Juilliard Musical Foundation which was looking for a 
young musical genius to foster. The Juilliard School took her before 
the judges of the Shubert Memorial Association who chose her 
as their soloist for a metropolitan concert last January. She won 
over the most hard-boiled critics. Now she is touring the country 
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LETTERS THAT 
WRITE 


YOUNG WOMEN 
TO ME 


A Matter Of Confidences 


E WERE having luncheon together—the dean 

of a girls’ school and the personnel manager of 

a great business house and myself. We were 
having luncheon together and we were discussing that 
most important factor in American life—the American 
young woman. 

“Sometimes,” said the dean of the school, “they baffle 
me—our young women. I can’t get as close to them as 
I would like! When I ask them questions, when I offer 
to help with the settling of their little problems, the girls 
of my school are sweet and courteous and friendly but—” 
the dean smiled with a trifle of sadness, “it’s as if they 
were building a little wall around themselves—a wall 
which completely shuts them away from me. I feel out- 
side. Sometimes I can’t even guess what they are think- 
ing about!” 

The personnel manager of the great business house 
was smiling, too. Her smile was also a trifle shadowy. 

“I know just what you mean,” agreed the personnel 
manager. “I’m in something of the same boat, myself. 
You see, every girl who works in our organization is hired 
in my office. And every girl who leaves our organization 
passes my desk on her way out. I'm invited to their 
little celebrations—I contribute to the collections that 
they take up when somebody is ill, or somebody is mar- 
ried. And yet I, too, am on the outside. Do you 
think—” her smile had grown into rueful laughter, “that 
they’d confide in me? Do you think I'd have a chance 
to offer a word of advice? When it comes to the human 
side of their lives I’m left out. And yet I should be 
closer—” 

The dean of the girls’ school was interrupting. Quite 
forgetting that she was a dean. 

“T, too,” she said, “should be closer to the girls, with 
whom I come in contact, than their own families. And 
yet they will hesitate a long while before they will give 
me their confidence. It is such a pity—” she sighed, 
“I can’t understand—” 


I SPOKE, then. Spoke jointly to the dean and to the 
personnel manager. 

“Don’t you realize,” I said, “that your very closeness 
is the barrier? Don’t you realize that you're so—so near 
—that you seem actually dan- 
gerous to the girls? You—” I 
was addressing the dean—‘“you 
are in constant communication 
with their homes, their par- 
ents. If you cared to break a 
confidence you could—accord- 
ing to the girls—do a good 
deal of damage. You could 
destroy love affairs, and wreck 
romances! As for you,” I 
turned to the personnel mana- 
ger, “you are even more of a 
menace! You control the . 
purses of the girls with whom . Sem 
you ‘come in contact. You ia 


can dismiss a girl if you think her confidences indiscreet. 
You can ruin business careers, and hold back spending 
money. Oh,” I myself, was laughing, “the school girls 
and the business gur.s—when they have something to 
confide—go to strangers! Strangers who could not break 
confidences even if they would. Strangers who can offer 
the more sane advice—for the sanest advice is the most 
impersonal. Strangers who won't tell parents, or fac- 
ulties, or employers, because they don’t know them! 
Strangers who are far away. Strangers like—myself.” 

The dean of the girls’ school was staring into my face. 

“Just what,” she asked, “do you mean?” 

“Many girls and women,” I said, “write to me. Asking 
me questions. Telling me their troubles. Begging for 
advice that I am not always wise enough to give. Many 
girls and women write to me—and some of them do not 
even sign their initials to their letters. To them, very 
often, I’m not even a real person. I’m just a name, and 
a hand that holds a pen, and a heart that listens. I’m— 
I'm a sort of confessional box, in a way. I haven’t met 
them—I'm not close to them. Only in rare cases could 
I ever hope to see them. And they realize it. 


“COMETIMES,” and as I spoke I could look back 
along the years that have held so many messages 
from unknowns—‘sometimes the letters are just little 
friendly paragraphs. Sometimes they are words of thanks 
for something that I have written—pe-haps lightly—that 
has helped in an hour of need or distress. But some- 
times they are calls for mental or even spiritual aid. 
And sometimes they are pleas for encouragement or ad- 
vice. And in nine cases out of ten—no,” I corrected 
myself, ‘in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the letters 
in this last group are letters that would never have been 
written to intimates. For people hesitate to ask well 
meaning, but talkative friends, to settle personal affairs.” 

“Perhaps,” said the dean, “you're right!” 

And, oh, I think that is the answer. For the letters 
that young women write to me are, often, intensely vital 
missives. Dealing with the sort of problems that come 
up in many a girl’s life—asking aid on affairs that, in 
many cases, happen over and over again. The young 
woman from a tiny town in the Middle West has much in 
common with the girl who lives 
in a Park Avenue apartment— 
their problems are similar. 


ND so—because all young 
girl problems are so uni- 
versal in their interest—I will, 
every so often, publish some of 
them upon this page. And, if 
possible, answer them. Be- 
traying no confidence—giving 
no clue of name or place—I 
will print a few characteristic 
letters. Hoping you will find 
in them what I have found. 
MArGaret E. SANGSTER 
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A Swiftly Moving 
Story Of Our 


Own Generation 


ILDRED shook her 
head. 
“No, Ranulf,” she 


said, “I have to go.” 

She dropped down on a rock 
as she spoke, with an unconscious, 
symbolic immovability. The man 
with her paused and impatiently 
tossed the bit of branch he held 
into the sea. It was spring sunset 
on the Devon coast, and the two 
of them were alone on a curved, 
sandy beach, with gray cliffs be- 
hind them. 

“You don’t know your bally old 
America,” Ranulf said. “The 
America you believe in is a fairy- 
story your grand-uncle has told 
you and himself during a quarter 
of a century of absence. It’s no 
more the real place than old Jan 
Lee’s, with grizzlies and cowboys 
on Fifth Avenue.” 

Mildred put her arms around her 
knees and stared out across the 
water, as if she hoped to see her 
country, rising like an island of 
the blest on the horizon. 

“He loves it so much—and I 
love him so much—so I have to 
go, don’t you see? And it will 
be exciting. And—anyhow—we 
are going.” 

She laughed up at him, using her 
deliberate Americanism. 

“What do you expect to find 
there?” he asked her, half-taunt- 
ingly. 

“If what uncle believes is true— 
motiveless, spontaneous kindness, 
easy friendliness, honesty and 
simplicity.” 

Ranulf turned a sulky scarlet. 

“You know I'd love you quite 
as honestly if you hadn’t all the 
confounded money,” he = said. 
“Your having it makes it pos- 
sible for me to marry you, that’s 
all. And my telling you so is 
quite as honest as anything you'll 
ever find in America.” 

She shook her dark head at him before she continued. 

“In Uncle Martin’s America a lover would think being honest 
about that was like being honest over a murder,” she answered, 
with a little laugh to soften her words, and a hand laid on 
Ranulf’s. 

She was a tall girl of perhaps twenty-two, with that small- 
boned fragility of appearance which is nevertheless a mask 
for endurance and strength. Her deep blue, widely set eyes 
were framed by unusually thick dark lashes, flaring back like 
curved fans. Her soft dark hair, thick and fine and a little tossed, 
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The Loyal 


Illustrations by 
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It was spring on the Devon coast—and in Ranulf’s 


its ends ringing in close about her neck and ears, always looked 
just blown enough by the wind. Her skin was the unburnable 
cream white that goes with very red lips. Her mouth was wide 
but quick smiling and friendly. She had on a white skirt and 
over it a thin rose red Shetland wool jumper, that clung to the 
flexible, long line of her body. 

Ranulf, lying on the sand beside her, had sharp-cut cameo 
features. He was long-legged and as graceful as Mildred. He 


went on throwing stones sulkily and accurately into the broad 
shining bands of light that striped the water. 
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WIDDEMER’S 


Lover 


John Alonzo Williams 


heart. ‘I love you, Mildred,” he said softly 


“Even if it isn’t a fairyland, you can’t walk back into nine- 
teen hundred,” he remarked. They were old enough friends for 
Mildred to say what she liked to him, and he to her. “The 
scientists haven't wangled that yet.” 

“You goose, that’s exactly what I expect to do—be greeted 
on the docks by a group of my relatives dressed as Gibson girls,” 
she mocked him, with a little irrepressible, cascading laugh. 
“It’s not a life sentence, Ran. We merely plan for a year 
with Aunt Ethel. After all, I’ve lived here since I was seven.” 

“I’ve known you since you were ten,” he said. “It seems 


And Of a Girl 
Who Had Money 
To Give Away 


idiotic that you feel you don’t 
belong here. Any one might take 
you for an English girl.” 

This British compliment made 
Mildred sound her cascade of 
laughter again. 

“T didn’t intend to be amusing,’ 
he said. 

“We are not amused,” coun- 
tered Mildred, quoting Queen Vic- 
toria’s immortal reply to such jests 
as she considered un-Victorian. 
“Well, Ran, let me put it another 
way. Uncle Martin’s all I have. 
He wants me with him. I prom- 
ised. Being English you should 
understand his love of country, 
and mine of keeping my word.” 

“I might come after you,” he 
suggested, rather melted by Mil- 
dred’s appeal to his own standards. 

“Oh, I understand why you have 
to go, all right, but—at least don’t 
stay. Though I don’t think you'll 
want to, either of you. Mr. Put- 
nam has been too long in England 
to be comfortable anywhere but 
here. And you'll be even more of 
a cat in a strange and rather hor- 
rid garret.” 

“A little out-of-date kitten, you 
seem to think, in a world of 
victorious cats!” 


‘ O. You know I don’t mean 
that. You’ve courage 
enough for anything, and that sort 
of golden friendliness of yours 
would carry you anywhere. But 
you’ve been brought up by a man 
who lives in a place that doesn’t 
exist any more. I've met the 
modern female of the American 
species,” said Ranulf, very ob- 
stinately. ‘They don’t play the 
game as we do.” 
“Ran darling, one must have 
wrecked your young happiness.” 
“She didn’t,” Ran said sulkily. 
“I got away in time. And I real- 
ized besides that it wasn’t any 
good. I wasn’t capable of wanting any one but you. I was 
trying, if you want to know.” 
Mildred turned her face from the setting sun, and looked 
at Ranulf, speaking more seriously than she had done before. 
“I know that America can’t be the land of golden dreams 
Uncle Martin makes it. But I know, too, that it isn’t a land 
of nightmares, as you make it. It’s my country, after all, and 
in any case, I couldn't stay behind when Uncle Martin wants 
to go back. He’s getting on, you know, and I think he wants 
to see his own kin before he dies. He has a lot of money, and 
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you know what an anxiously fair-minded disposition he has.” 

Ran recognized the justice of this. He nodded. 

“I only want you not to be disappointed in it. And I can’t 
help wanting your promise to marry me before you go.” 

“But, Ran, I can't. I don’t love you enough.” 

“You do, only you don’t think so.” 

“Then perhaps absence will make the heart grow fonder,” 
she said lightly. 

She had not realized that he would take this for encourage- 
ment 

‘Mildred, will you promise that if you find you do care for 
me you will consider yourself promised to me and write and 
tell me so? Perhaps being away may make you realize that 
you care. Asa matter of fact, it did me.” 

“Of course I'll promise that much, my dear. I’m awfully 
fond of you, Ranulf. It’s only that I can’t help feeling there 
must be adventures beyond the horizon.” 

He kissed her, and she accepted it”serenely. After all they 
had known each other since they were small children. Then she 
rose 

“It’s getting dark,” she said. ‘Come on, Ran, your mother 
will be saying, ‘Where is that Mildred? Mr. Putnam has such 
odd ideas about bringing up girls!’ Besides, I must change for 
dinner. There’s a D. O. P.” 

This meant “Dear Old Pal,” and was a phrase long used by 
Mildred and the Wycombes for the frequent American friends— 
elderly gentlemen usually—now and again elderly couples—who 
descended upon Uncle Martin in his Devon fastness and had a 
wonderful time admiring the true English atmosphere in which 
he lived. 

“What's this? 
irreverently. 

“Male. I don’t like it much. It’s the gossipy-clubman type— 
sits in club windows and scorns the world as it goes by. Rather 
like old Lord Arthur Douty.” 

Ran took her hands and pulled her up the rough steps of the 
cliff, and they went on along the lane together. They had 
known each other so many years that Mildred never could 
understand how Ranulf could possibly see enough excitement 
and novelty in her to want to marry her. 

Martin Putnam and Mildred lived in an old Devon manor 
he had bought a generation before. There was no woman to 
look after Mildred, which was one of the things Ranulf Wy- 
combe’s mother disapproved. Her own daughters, Phyllis and 
Pam, had taken wing for London, where they were enjoying a 
post-war freedom only limited by their earnings. But Mary 
Wycombe did not see them at it, and if she imagined anything 
at all, imagination being a gift nature had forgotten to make 
her, she visualized two meek, hard-working little souls whose 
wild spirits and wilder ways when they lighted at Wycombe 
once in a while for vacation, were only those of slaves set free. 

As for Ranulf, if you wanted to look at it one way, he was 
lucky. From another standpoint he’d had bad luck. The lucky 
part was that he could stay at home part of the year, for he 
was secretary to old Francis Garstin over at Garstin Court. 
The bad luck had been that the Wycombe fortunes had col- 
lapsed during the war, and the taxes afterward had finished them. 
They had held to the house, but it was impossible to keep it 
up. As for the land, most of that had gone. Two older boys 
had been killed in the war. Ranulf, too young for active duty, 
had been a hospital orderly. 


Male, female, or a pair?” Ranulf inquired 


ADY WYCOMBE'’S attitude may have had a lot to do with 
the Putnams’ flight to their native country. It was that, 
as irrevocably as night follows day, Mildred was to marry 
Ranulf. Ranulf wanted her to marry him. As for Mildred 
herself, she loved to give to people and do for them and in 
her fondness for Ranulf and desire to do what he wanted, she 
was afraid that some day she would marry him, as she had 
told him, just to oblige him. 

As for Ranulf, his own attitude continued to be that her 
motives for marrying him were not primarily important. The 
fact of her doing it would satisfy him. 

They parted at the lodge gate of the Old Manor, and Mildred 
went up the grounds in the twilight, running, because her 
wrist-watch told her she was late for dinner. Uncle Martin 
didn’t mind what she did, ever, but there was a guest—it 
would be rude. She gained her own room by one of the side 


entrances and slipped on a frock more suited to “company for 
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dinner’—to use one of Uncle Martin’s unchanging phrases. 

The company was of Uncle Martin’s age and time, plainly 
enough, by those small unmistakable marks which a man, even 
more than a woman, gets in his heyday and never can quite 
change. Like Uncle Martin he had an air half jaunty and 
half soothing. But unlike him, he was fluttering and somewhat 
acid under his graceful little mannerisms. 

Martin Putnam was an American gentleman of a type fairly 
common perhaps in his own youth, but scarcely remembered 
now. Thomas Bailey Aldrich was perhaps as good an example 
of it as dwells in memory. Martin Putnam had been a young 
man in the well-bred, light-hearted, rather colorless New York 
of the eighties—or it may be only that it seems to us a colorless 
time because our eyes are deadened to all but violent vibrations. 
His had been a gentle, an arch, an urbane day; an era when 
“polish” and “culture” and other such now discredited words 
were used seriously, and what they meant considered desirable. 


HERE are always a few men and women of every period 

who are what the time supposes itself to stand for. The 
rest are more or less imitations. Martin Putnam had been gen- 
uinely a little flippant, a little urbane, a little romantic, a great 
deal honorable and loyal and innocent. He had belonged to 
the group of his time which read a great deal, principally what 
it called belles-lettres, and written occasional travel sketches 
and vers-de-societé. It had hoped a little wistfully that it was 
as well-bred and well-mannered as the English gentilesse, to 
whom it looked up with a feeling ranging from little-brother 
affection to Anglomania. 

So it had been natural enough when Mr. Putnam married 
that he took his bride to England, natural even that he leased 
the old manor for a year. When they returned there would 
be, of course, a brownstone front in the fashionable part of New 
York, and a Newport villa in the summers. 

But before the end of the English honeymoon Milly Putnam 
had died having her baby, who died too. And Martin Putnam, 
for the starkly romantic reason that his wife’s grave was in 
the Devon churchyard, and that his only associations of life 
with her were in England, stayed on there. 

He had met her while they were both traveling in Rome— 
Italy gave polish, those days, and was nearly a social necessity. 
His first sight of her little Dresden figure in its hooped skirts 
had been at an Embassy ball. He had described her many 
times to Mildred: her slim little waist that his hands could 
span, pink-satin-sashed; her tiny foot in its pink satin slipper; 
her white bosom with rich laces cascading over it; her little 
dimpled, plump hand, ring-covered, white and soft when she drew 
off a long white glove; her golden hair, curled down to her 
piquant eyebrows and falling in a soft knot low on her neck; 
her rich pink satin ball gown with its white velvet underskirt 
showing where the satin was looped up with flowers. 

“She had received bouquets from at least twelve men,” he 
would relate proudly to the listening child. “And so as to 
show no favoritism she had fastened her draperies with all 
of them. She could dispose a skirt more exquisitely than any 
woman I ever saw. But she wore no flowers except those of 
my sending after that night. It was love at first sight.” 

It was not to be wondered at that Mildred thought herself 
entitled to love at first sight too, even if she half laughed at 
herself for it. And love at first sight with Ranulf was impos- 
sible by now, as she had been looking at him for thirteen or 
fourteen years. 

The “company for dinner” eyed her with a connoisseur’s 
approval as she came into the drawing-room, softly candlelit. 

“By Jove,” he said, “I believe here’s one girl that hasn’t 
been spoiled by these disgusting modern ideas.” 

Why he thought so Mildred did not quite see, and she won- 
dered if there was something wrong with her dress or her hair. 
The latter had been cut in London a week before, and should 
be right, she thought. As for her dress, it was simple, as be- 
fitted an evening at home with one guest, and blue, because 
Uncle Martin liked blue. Perhaps he thought she was unspoiled 
because it had a sash, and he hadn’t noticed that sashes were 
back. 

“I do hope not,” she said, with the mingled sweetness and 
calmness of manner which was hers habitually, holding out her 
hand to him. “If I’m spoiled, it’s by Uncle Martin. He would 
spoil anybody. Wouldn’t you, dear?” 

Uncle Martin, who had been looking depressed, brightened, 
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“By Jove,” said Uncle Martin’s guest, “I believe here’s one 
yere girl that hasn’t been spoiled by disgusting modern ideas!”’ 
His voice was a-throb with appreciation—but Mildred won- 
~ dered if there were something wrong with her dress or her 
ald hair. She smiled softly to cover her feeling of emb t 
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and slipped into the gently gallant manner he had for all women, 
from Mildred to the cook. 

“There are some people you can’t spoil, and my niece is 
most of them,” he said, laughing a little. ‘Ah, Mildred, the 
sight of you cheers me. George here had me nearly scared to 
death over the young ‘people of the present day.” 

Mr. Whitney growled and shook his head. Then he bright- 
ened a little and began to talk about Uncle Martin's collection 
of Dickens in the original parts, 
and as that was one of the prin- 
cipal prides of Uncle Martin's life 
things went better. 

But at the dinner table Mr. 
Whitney reverted to it all again. 
Apparently it was more on his 
mind than anything else. 

“None of them any good,” said 
he sweepingly. “No manners, no 
morals. Entirely given up to 
drinking and dancing and swear- 
ing and—and other things I 
couldn’t mention before a girl 
brought up as your niece has been. 
A lot of selfish, wild, illiterate 
young savages. Jazz!” 

He uttered this last word as if 
it were a terrible curse. He went 
on to tell stories of these savages; 
stories which shook Uncle Martin 
to his soul, but which didn’t affect 
Mildred quite so severely, because 
some of them sounded impossible, 
and some of them were very much 
the sort of thing the Wycombe 
girls did and seemed to her harm- 
less enough. 

“They paint—they dress inde- 
cently—they are without soul or 
morals,” said Mr. Whitney, in 
conclusion, panting. 

“Your own relations?” 
Mildred sweetly. 

“Thank Heaven, I never mar- 
ried!” said Mr. Whitney. 

After this things did deflect 
from the topic for a little while. 
It was Uncle Martin who brought 
it up again. 

“T have a sister over there,” he 
said uneasily. “I'd hate to think 
Ethel’s children were as bad as 
all that. There’s a girl around 
Mildred’s age, and a boy a little 
older. Nice children, from their 
pictures. Janet and Mackenzie, 
their names are.” 

“They're probably no different 
from the rest,” said Mr. Whitney gloomily. “They’re all alike.” 

Mildred had met Janet and Mac when the Holliday family, 
consisting of Ethel and her husband, known as Uncle Robert, 
and the children, had stayed with Uncle Martin. She remem- 
bered Janet as a small girl in fluffy skirts, who wanted her own 
way, and Mac as a silent little boy who climbed trees with a 
dogged determination most of the time. 

“Do you know anything about Louise Bartine?” went on 
Mr. Whitney. 


asked 


HIS was a new name to Mildred. It seemed to be so to 
Uncle Martin. 

“No. Is she another of your terrible children?” he asked. 

“She was the granddaughter of Ellen Harrison.” 

Aunt Milly had been Milly Harrison. Ellen was her older 
sister. Mildred could have recited Uncle Martin’s whole family 
connection, she had heard the tale so often. 

“I didn’t know Ellen left any children,” said Uncle Martin, 
looking interested. The grandchild of a cat that had been 
connected with Aunt Milly would have been of interest to 
him. “She was a good deal older than Milly. This girl—where 
is she and how old is she?” 
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Despite the veil that covered her ‘ 

face—perhaps because of it!—Mil- ~~ 

dred could feel an air of mystery 4 
about the tall woman 


“T met her abroad not long ago,” said Mr. Whitney. “A 
most interesting and appealing woman. A contrast to the sort 
of girl we’ve been talking about. Charming, gentle—a hard 
life back of her, I understood. Frail health. A sweet, old- 
fashioned woman, whose family have been very hard on her 
because she was indiscreet-—made a runaway marriage, I under- 
stood, in very early youth—driven to it by unkind treatment at 
home although I don’t know any of the particulars of the case.” 


“Hm,” said Uncle Martin, looking moved. “As I remember 
Ellen she was a very rigid woman. That might have been so, 
if her daughter was like her.” 

Mildred listened with interest. She didn’t think much of 
Mr. Whitney as a judge of character, if he could regard her as 
an unadulterated mid-Victorian product. Also she had her 
doubts of some types of “sweet, old-fashioned women” she 
had met. Mildred had met a great many people first and last, 
for Uncle Martin in his quiet way was a social soul, and more 
or less of a visiting-point. She preferred honesty to most 
virtues she knew, and making people happy next to that. And 
somehow the sad story of Louise Bartine sounded—perhaps it 
was that she didn’t like Mr. Whitney—like the sort of 
story opinionated old gentlemen could be quite as wrong 
about as they could over the wholesale condemnation of a 
generation. 

Mr. Whitney went next morning and Uncle Martin sought 
Mildred out for sympathy as soon as he could after his friend’s 
departure. 

“He bothered me,” he confessed whimsically, pulling his 
mustache as was his habit when he had something on his mind. 
Mildred noticed that the fine slim hand at his face was thinner 
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and more veined than it had been. He wasn’t well. Perhaps 
this projected trip to America would do him good. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” she said, slipping her hand in his. “I 
wouldn’t take him too seriously. You know Phyllis and Pam 
are like that—they do all the things he scolded about, and 
they’re dears.” 

Uncle Martin relaxed a little, visibly comforted. 

“He’s turned into a calamity howler of the worst sort, hasn’t 
he? George Whitney! And my Lord, the champagne parties 
that fellow used to give—and the four-'n-hand trips! Well, 
‘young sinner, old saint.’ No, I don’t think it’s true. But I 
have to find out—I have to find out, Mildred. I'd been think- 
ing I’d postpone the trip till I felt better. I haven’t been so 
well of late. But I fancy I’d better not. Money—moncy’s a 
trust, Mildred.” 

“T know, dear,” she said gently. She felt motherly, sometimes, 
to Uncle Martin. He saw life in such a simple, gentle fashion, 
and so honorably withal. And there was a great deal of him 
that had never grown any older since his Milly died. He was, 
just now, like a child from whom his belief in fairyland has 


been taken. Mildred could have slapped Mr. Whitney with a 
good will. 

He went on, comforted by his own voice. 

“Yes, when I get over there I can see for myself. Janet 
was such a little fairy. She couldn't have turned into such a 
shocking creature and this other thing, Mildred. 
Louise Bartine. I can’t bear to think of your Aunt Milly’s 
grandniece in straits, or in trouble.” 

“Did you get her address?” Mildred asked practically. 

“Whitney didn’t know it. Her New York address is care of 
Brown Shipley. She’s traveling in France now, it seems. He 
only met her for one evening, but she seems to have made a 


great impression on him—WMilly’s grandniece. I wonder what 
she’s like.” 

“Is Bartine her maiden name or her married one?” 

“Oh, her maiden name. But it won’t be hard to find out 
her married name. If she is in trouble we must help her, dear.” 

“Why, of course!” Mildred said. She was as sincerely gen- 
erous as he. There was a good deal to be generous with, for 
Mr. Putnam was a very rich man. She knew what he meant 
by saying that money was a trust. 

“My little Milly’s sister with a grown granddaughter .. . 
and she was only twenty when she died!” 


IS eyes softened, the faded blue of them dimming a little 

with tears, as they had a way of doing lately, since he was 
not so strong. Mildred brought him back to the point. Once 
started on his wife, he might have gone on indefinitely. 

“When shall we cross, do you think?” 

“I’m running up to London to see the doctor tomorrow,” 
he told her. “After that we'll settle exactly when. As soon as 
we can get ready, I think. Ah, wait till you see Niagara!” 

He was slipping back again 
into his happy picture of Amer- 
ica of the eighties. Mildred 
looked at him with a little 
alarm. He seemed to her less 
well than he thought himself, 
and so sensitively strung was 
he that even such a passing 
strain as this of Whitney’s la- 
‘mentations did him no good. 

“Let me go with you,” she 
asked. 

“Not a bit of it. You'd in- 
terfere with my having a gay 
bachelor time.” 

She knew his dislike of seem- 
ing to be taken care of, and 
did not press the point. Per- 
haps Ranulf, if she dropped a 
hint, might chance to take the 
same train coming and going. 
She would drop it, certainly. 

It was as well she did for 
it was a very white and shaken 
Uncle Martin who came back, 
Ranulf by his side, from the 
trip to London. The news he 
brought was scarcely believ- 
able, though she had thought 
herself alarmed about her 
uncle’s health. Ranulf told her 
—her uncle could not bear it. 

“The doctor says your uncle 
hasn’t more than three months 
to live,” Ranulf told her. His 
kind boyish face was darkened 
with concern. 

It did not seem possible. 
There always had been Uncle 
Martin—there always would 
be. The Wycombes had been 
close friends. Lady Wycombe 
had, in a way, mothered Mil- 
dred, but there had always 
been the link—just the two of 
them—Mildred and _ Uncle 
Martin—there in other people’s 
country. She did not cry out—it wasn’t Mildred’s habit to 
take big things that way. Struck silent, her face turned white. 
She stared at Ranulf helplessly, unable to reply. 

“I know,” he said. “It doesn’t seem as if it could be true. 
But I’m afraid there’s no chance of a mistake.” 

She met her uncle almost with embarrassment, but he had 
adjusted himself a little by that time, and faced her with his 
old whimsical smile. 

“Let’s not talk about it, darling,” he said. She held his 
hand tight for a moment. 

“Has it—got to happen?” she begged him. 

He nodded. [Continued on page 95] 
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What 
Price 


Marriage? 


By May CERF 


International 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boal Wickes leaving St. Bartholomew's 
Church directly after a (to judge by their faces!) highly successful 
ceremony. You, and thousands of other people, read all about 
their beautiful wedding in the New York society columns—but 
did you guess its cost? 
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Wedding Bells, When 
They Ring For Million- 
aires, Are Made Of 


Platinum! 


WENT to a society wedding not long 
ago. The sort of a wedding that 
every girl dreams of seeing—if not 
of having! It took place in a Fifth 
Avenue Church in New York City. 

The bride was the heiress to millions. 
Let us call her Genevieve de Vere. The 
bridegroom was a financier’s son. Let us 
call him Reginald Blank. 

It was a beautiful wedding. Youth and 
beauty were united with gallantry and a 
tennis championship. Two immense for- 
tunes were linked as the result of a love 
match—and how the world loves a lover, 
especially when he wins so fair a bride! 
Descriptions of that wedding were in every 
journal in the land and on every one’s lips. 
Pictures of it were featured in rotogravure 
sections and smart magazines. 

As one entered the church one gasped 
at the loveliness of it. A profusion of 
flowers gave the impression of a June gar- 
den. It was lavish yet artistic, effective 
yet in perfect taste. Here was no vulgar 
display of riches—here was a dream place 
arranged by a master florist’s hand. 

At the end of each pew was a huge sheaf 
of spring flowers with their petals regally 
erect. The variegated hues of snap-drag- 
ons, foxgloves, delphinium, tulips and roses 
blended harmoniously, and gave the effect 
of a dense flower border along the aisles. 
On either side of the steps leading to the 
altar were enormous fruit trees. The 
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church had been transformed 
into an exquisite nuptial 
bower. 

The pews were crowded 
with the cream of the social 
world. A hush descended 
upon them as the organ pealed 
the wedding march— 


“Faithful and true, 

We lead ye forth, 
Where love triumphant 
Will fill ye with joy.” 


Down the aisle came the 
bridesmaids, six of them, 


and the maid of honor. 


Beautiful young girls in vari- 
colored chiffon gowns. One, 
the tint of a rosebud, one 
blue, one the hue of old rose 
tulips, one yellow, one orange, 
one orchid and one, the ten- 
der green of spring foliage. 
Leghorn picture hats with 
velvet bows and streamers, 
matching the shades of the 
gowns, completed the cos- 
tumes. 

Gracefully the attendants 
glided to the altar to await 
the coming of the bride. She 
was a vision of girlish sweet- 
ness in her bridal robes. A 
gossamer veil, caught at her 
brow with a wreath of orange 
blossoms, enveloped her slen- 
der figure and swept five 
yards behind her. Her gown 
was of ivory satin, embroi- 
dered with seed pearls and 
lavishly trimmed 
with priceless 
rose-point lace. 

The ceremony 
ended. The 
bride went from 
the church on 


The bridal party of a springtime wedding—in 
which a daughter of the Vanderbilts married a 
young Lochinvar from London. Notice the mass 
of flowers carried by the ten bridesmaids—and 
then consult the figures provided by our florist! 


the arm of her bridegroom. The wedding 
guests followed into automobiles which were 
waiting to convey them to the wedding cele- 
bration at one of New York’s fashionable 
clubs—the only place outside of the home 
where exclusive New York gives its bridal 
breakfasts and dinners. 

The club itself was transformed into a 
bower of roses. Thousands of the fragrant 
blossoms covered the walls and ornamented 
the tables. An orchestra, conducted by a fa- 
mous king of jazz, furnished dance-compelling 
music. There were covers for three hundred 
guests. 

They toasted the bride in champagne, pro- 
cured, no doubt, from a bootlegger’s prize 
stock, as even the best-stocked cellar could 
not stand the strain put upon it by three 
hundred well-wishers of the bridegroom and 
his bride. 

But—‘‘How much did all this nuptial splen- 
dor cost?” you ask. “What is back of it all— 
in the way of money?” 

That is a question easier asked than an- 
swered. One can not go boldly up to whom- 
soever was responsible for the bride’s expen- 
ditures and question pointblank, “How much 
cash did the wedding set you back?” One 
would be promptly shown the door for one’s 
impertinence. 

However, where there’s a will there’s a way. 
The information has been gathered in devious 
ways and is as [Continued on page 120] 


Her demure tulle veil is 
fastened with priceless 
lace —and her satin 
gown is deceptively sim- 
ple! Miss Marion Ham- 
ilton, recently married 
to that wealthy young 
man, David S. Ludlam 
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The odd figure came closer. The old face peered into Anne’s 
face. *““Ye mean ye want to live here?”’ asked the man. **Ye 
don’t want to pull the place down and build a bird house?”’ 
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It’s Easy To Acquire A Home If A Girl Has Some Leisure And A Few 
Dollars. But It Isn’t So Simple When She Discovers That 


House Needs Husband 


By ALICE 


Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


T REALLY wasn’t Anne who needed a husband—it was 

the house. Anne stood just as firmly on her slim, little 

brown-oxford feet as she had stood since she was four- 

teen. She managed perfectly well alone. Her bills were 
all paid. She ran herself beautifully. And always she was as 
trim and shipshape as anything you ever saw in all your life. 
But the house— 

Words cannot express the needs of the house. The house 
was battered and ragged and down-at-heel. Shingles curled 
from its sloping eaves. Ivy ran all over its windows and tried 
to smother it. The porch roof drooped like a flag in wet 
weather, and it was evident that soon some one would have 
to take a hand. And as for bills—why, the house’s bills were 
never paid. No one knew that better than Anne. 

She had no intention of deserting it, however. It was her 
orphan child. And though it was ruinously extravagant—as all 
children are—it repaid her for every investment in the angelic 
way that children do—with smiles, and a beaming face, and 
shining eyes. 

The house was more than a house to Anne—more even than 
an orphan child. It was a passion and an obsession and all the 
years of her own lonely childhood. Naturally she wasn’t going 
to give them up. 

It was all the reading of Robin Hood before a blazing fire 
on nipping winter evenings. It was all the running out in 
summer dawns to see just what improvements God had made 
in the garden over night. It was all the blue and gold summer 
afternoons on green grass under old trees—all the dreams of 
the wide world colored by painted sunsets. It was all the 
games of childhood, that house, and Anne loved it with more 
than human persistency and stubbornness. 

It was new, too, this having a house to love and care for. 
Before, Anne had been only a careless, happy girl, but haunted 
by a persistent desire, which she indulged on Saturday after- 
noons, and Sunday mornings when she should have been at 
church. 

The whole office knew her failing. Especially Tom, the art 
editor, knew it. Week evenings, Anne was always ready to go 
for a bus ride—or to a movie—or somewhere to dine and dance 
with him—except when she was doing those same things with 
Walter, who was in the legal department of the same firm. But 
on Saturdays and Sundays Anne was just a little girl looking 
for a home and never finding it. 


HERE were no homes any more, she decided—just things 

built for a period, not for people. There were millions 
of houses, she thought in discouragement, but no homes where 
you could live as people ought to live. Imagine a taffy pull 
in that Southern Colonial! Why, there weren’t even any back 
steps—and every one knew that a taffy pull must have back 
steps. And woodsheds—why, woodsheds were what you spent 
all the rainy days in, and Anne looked for years without seeing 
even one woodshed. People kept their wood in the cellar— 
and every one knows that isn’t right. The cellar should be 
kept clear for flower-pots—and old boxes—and cobwebs—and 
jelly glasses—and sleds. Just as the attic was the place for 
strings of dusty red peppers—and old trunks full of hoop- 


skirted dresses and tall bonnets—and grimy magazines with all 
the stories you had ever liked—and flower-seeds tied up in 
paper bags—and bathing suits—and broken furniture. 

Oh, Anne knew perfectly well what she wanted. Every de- 
tail had been rankling for years in her starved and homesick 
heart. Through a lifetime of just one boarding school after 
another, through years of summer camps, she had evolved her 
ideas. It took only one or two visits to some of her school- 
mates to teach her just what a home should be, and life in 
hotels—after the school days were done—only etched the pic- 
tures deeper in her heart. 

There was no compromise for Anne. No one-room-and- 
kitchenette caviling with the heart’s desire. A house or noth- 
ing. A home house. And on she hunted, hither and yon. 

Mr. Smith helped her. Sometimes Anne became discouraged 
and gave up the quest for weeks and weeks. Then there was 
sure to be a telephone call. Mr. Smith had another prospect— 
not just exactly what she wanted, of course, but stiii—perhaps 
she'd better see it. So Anne put on her hopeful face and took 
the first train. 

And always Mr. Smith, in his bright blue car, was waiting 
for her—blue eyes smiling, honest yellow hair brushed in 
smooth, crisp crinkles. And if Anne sometimes wondered why 
Mr. Smith always elected to meet her at a station at leact 
twenty miles from wherever they were going . . . why, she 
stopped herself firmly and reminded herself that Mr. Smith was 
“all for business.” Never had he mentioned any other subject 
to her but business—and his success as a rising young realtor. 


HEN, one day, Anne found the house. She was driving with 

Mr. Smith at the time—driving past Dutch Colonials and 
American Colonials, past Italian villas and Spanish haciendas 
and just plain tax-exempts—when she saw it first—just a 
glimpse down a side street—a flash of dripping ivy, of battered 
pickets, of a sagging porch roof—and Anne screamed—and 
pointed. 
.“I want to go there,” she said. “Quick! Before it gets 
away! There—did you see it? There—around the corner! 
Faster! . . . Here it is! I want it!” 

While Mr. Smith sat in his car eyeing her disapprovingly, 
she leaped out and leaned on the gate and looked. There it 
was—a home. A lean-to roof proclaimed something that might 
be possibly a woodshed—and was. Disreputable bushes, with- 
out any sense of order or restraint, spread themselves in the 
sun. The front door stood open, and a stationary rocker, 
reseated with Brussels carpet, tottered bravely on the porch. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Mr. Smith, speaking to her back. “Old 
Man Barnes won’t sell. Best lot in the Manor, too. Ten mil- 
lion people have tried to buy it. It’s an eyesore to the whole 
place. I won’t go in. The last time I was up here, with a 
fine chance of ten thousand cash—Jones, the big soap man who 
owns the place above, wanted to build a pergola down here 
for the river view—the old man threatened to use a shotgun 
on me. I think he more than half meant it, too. Half crazy, 
he is.” 

Anne did not hear. She glanced back once, but seeing Mr. 
Smith still sitting, returned to her happy musing. Her eyes 
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embraced each detail lovingly—the weeds—the old mud-scraper 
by the worn steps, hollowed by feet that had come to the little 
old house—the torn carpet in the hall 

As she watched, an old figure tottered into sight from the 
back yard that—seen down the narrow passageway—was one 
tangle of sun-colored blossom and light—a bent old figure that 
tottered on a cane, preceded by a cracked voice uttering testy 
commands 

“Get on away with ye now—and take that pesky real estate 
man with ye! Tain’t no use. I wunt sell. Get on with ye, 
now. You do as I say.” 

Anne’s face was as much disappointed as a little child’s. 
“I don’t suppose you do want to sell,’ she mourned. “I know 
if it were mine, I wouldn't part with it for a fortune. But 
mayn't I just come in and look around? Is that a woodshed 
out there? I haven't 
seen one since I was a 


little girl— And have 
you an old attic—with 
funny trunks—and red 


peppers? And oh, please, 
could I have some flow- 
ers? And if you wouldn't 
sell, would you by any 
chance take boarders? 
I'd try not to be any 
trouble,’’ she offered 
hopefully 


HE odd figure peered 

at her in doubt. 

“Boarders? You mean 

ye want to live here?” 

“Oh, do I!” wailed 

Anne, sincerity throbbing 
in her tone. 

The odd figure came 
closer and peered into 
her face. “Ye don’t want 
to pull it down and build 


a bird house or some- 
thing?” 
“Pull it down!” ex- 


claimed Anne. “Why, 
I've spent vears looking 
for a house like this.” 

She opened the gate— 
noting delightedly that it 
did not swing on its 
hinges; you lifted it up 
and set it down again, 
and there it stayed, slop- 
ing gracefully—and 
trailed after the old 
man 

At the door she paused 
in sudden remembrance. 
“You needn’t wait,” she 
called back to the stupe- 
fied Mr. Smith. “I don’t 
know when I'll be going 
back.” 

She followed the old 
man absent-mindedly 
through the little hall to 
the back yard beyond. 

“Look around all ye've a mind to,” offered the old man 
magnanimously. ‘See everything. "Twon't do ye no good, 
though. I ain’t to be fooled so easy.” 

But he followed her everywhere. He listened to her exclaim 
over the shells by the battered hearth, and nodded pleasantly as 
she listened for the roaring sea, pink cheek against pink cheek. 
He watched her petting the flowers and the iron deer submerged 
in the zinnia bed. He saw her smooth the red tablecloth, and 
peep into the family album on the marble-top table, and settle 
herself for an absorbed half-hour with the dusty stereoscope. 

“They had one of these at Hazel’s grandmother's,” she con- 
fided. “I visited there when I was twelve. But I think you 
have a much larger collection of views,” she admitted con- 
scientiously. 
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Old Man Barnes tottered after her wherever she went— 
stood leaning on his stick as she finally sank down on the 
battered cellar door, hot with summer sunshine 

The river shone like polished glass. The Palisades opposite 
propped a turquoise sky. White boats gleamed on their mys- 
terious ways. White clouds sailed the translucent heavens. You 
could sit on a hot, cellar door, with a rough shingled house at 
your shoulders, surrounded by your very own_ hollyhocks 
thrown open to the bumblebees, and own it all—broad river. 
ferocious Palisades, arching sky. 

Anne was in a daze of contentment and peace and furious 
envy. “You don’t need to wait for me,” she said to Old Man 
Barnes exactly as she had said it earlier to Mr. Smith. “I 
don't know when I'm going. I love it here. And I don’t know 
when I'll be able to persuade myself to go home—to a hotel,” 


she said with loathing. ‘You don’t know how I like it here.” 

Mr. Barnes cackled like an ancient gnome. “So ye like my 
house, do ye?” he suggested. “Want to buy it—an’ pull it 
down to build a bird house. I know their tricks. You ain’t 
the first that’s tried to pull the wool over my eyes. But I will 
say I’ve enjoyed it,” he admitted, horribly gallant. 

Anne looked at him. “Look here,” she said, her voice 
earnest. “Would you want to sell it if you were sure—sure it 
would stay just exactly as it is?” 

Mr. Barnes’ wrinkles gathered, then spread, in expression of 
two impulses. “Well, I'll tell ye the truth,” he said. “I would. 
But I can’t trust nobody. And I won’t have that house tore 
down. I built it myself for me and Maria, just after the Civil 
War. I’m a carpenter by trade. And the house served us well. 
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Anne was utterly happy 


oe because she was painting 
herown house. ‘“‘How am I 
—_— doing it, Tom?” she asked. 


“I never did anything like 
this before in my life” 


I won’t have it pulled to pieces just because a man’s got 
money.” 

Anne #t up and came very close. She swallowed once, then 
again. Her blue eyes were big with excitement. Old Man 
Barnes knew he was beaten at last. 

“I want it just the way it is,” promised Anne. “T’ll never 
tear it down. It’s a home; it isn’t built in a period. There 
must be some way to fix things up—a promise, I mean. It 
could be put in the deed, couldn’t it? Lawyers—” said Anne 
with bland innocence—‘“can do anything.” 

Mr. Barnes chewed thoughtfully on nothing. “How much 
money have ye got?” he snapped. 

“Three thousand seven hundred and eighty-five dollars,” 
boasted Anne. 


Mr. Barnes chewed again, for a long time. 
“Well, for five years I’ve been wanting to go live 
with my brother, Bill. Bill’s getting old,” said 
Mr. Barnes plaintively, swaying on his cane. 
“Bill needs some-un to look after him,” said Mr. 
Barnes pityingly. “He’s got a good house in 
Sprinton—not as good as this, but comfortable. 
If it can be fixed legal, you can have it.” 

“IT won't tear it down,” swore Anne, her eyes 
shining. And then her face clouded. “But may- 
be I'll have to prop it up in places,” she worried. 
“You wouldn’t mind that, would you?” 

Mr. Barnes’ face crinkled. “Ye won't need to 
do any propping in fifty years,’ he guaranteed 
handsomely. ‘That porch—of course—” he con- 
fessed vaguely. “And maybe some new shingles. 
But that frame is as sound as the court house. I 
laid those beams myself. Every door swings 
true. Not a window sticks. And ye can’t find 
a crack in the plaster anywhere—genuine hair 
and marble dust. I’d have fixed the porch before 
—but, ye see—” He hesitated. “Ye see, there’s 
a mortgage. I jest can’t seem to keep it going. I 
don’t get so many odd jobs as I used to. That 
mortgage—it rolls around. But ye’re young. Ye 
can manage. I never had no trouble with it when 
I was young. 

“Ye give me the three thousand, and ye can 
have the house just as it stands—furniture and 
all. Only I'll take the parlor organ—Bill’s a 
master hand at the organ—and the marble-top 
table. I always did like a marble-top table for 
my meals—saves washing. 

“And I'll take Maria’s picture—ye wouldn’t 


“But I’ve got more money,” objected Anne. 
“T’ve got seven hundred and eighty-five dollars 
— even after I’ve paid you the three thou- 
sand.” 

“Keep it!” said Mr. Barnes magnificently—and 
then, ominously, “Ye'll need it!” 

He leaned forward and prophesied in sepul- 
chral tones, ‘For the mortgage. It rolls around.” 


HE mournful wail of an auto horn resounded 
through the sunshine from far down the hill. 
Mr. Smith coming back. 

Anne went out to meet him. She opened the 
gate and closed it. It was her gate now. She 
stood on the curb fairly bursting with news. 

Mr. Smith looked at her quizzically, pityingly. 
“Enjoy yourself?” he queried. 

“Very much,” said Anne. “I’ve bought it! 
It’s mine!” Try as she would, she could not 
keep her voice quiet. It soared. 

Mr. Smith looked at her and lost his cigarette. 
“My gosh!” he said. “How much did you offer 
him?” 

“Three thousand,” said Anne. “But there’s a 
mortgage that rolls around.” 

“My gosh!” marveled Mr. Smith. “What a 
help you would be in my business!” 

The words had said themselves, without any 
conscious thought from Mr. Smith. His face 
changed as if some one had slapped him in it. 
Doubt, shock, question, conviction—registered 
themselves in turn. He looked at Anne in a new way. Never 
was he the same to her again. He had always been kind. Now 
he became benevolent. The rising young realtor had made his 
inclinations and his business sense balance at last. 

Anne never could have got through all the work of buying 
the house without Mr. Smith. He attended to deeds and titles. 

She saw a great deal of him in the days that followed. And 
of Walter and Tom nothing—for of course there was no point 
in dragging them through all these business formalities, and 
besides Mr. Smith was attending to everything anyhow. 

One day it was all done. One day she no longer had three 
thousand dollars in the bank. One day she packed up and left 
her hotel room and started for the country with all the hap- 
piness a heart could hold. [Continued on page 88] 


miss her. All the rest ye can have and welcome.” - 
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Donald Ogden Stewart, one of America’s most famous actors, was formerly a well-known 
writer. His hobbies are psychoanalysis and collecting Peruvian butterflies. The dog’s name 
(and to judge from the quality and quantity of her hair she has a good mind) is Eloise 
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Psychoanalyzed 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


FIRST noticed that I was 
a victim of the dread 
Lepipterosis (falling hair) 
on the night of March 3. 
I was seated in front of the 
fireplace in my apartment with 
a friend of mine named Wil- 
liam Hoover—not to be con- 
fused with President Hoover or, for that matter, with Vice- 
President Curtis, either. Between us was a warm friendship 
and a bottle, and as the evening progressed the friendship got 
warmer and the bottle more attractive. Suddenly I felt some- 
thing fall to the floor. At first I thought that it was myself, 
but as a careful survey showed that I was undoubtedly still 
sitting in my chair, I spoke of the occurrence to my friend. 

“Bill,” I said, using the shorter and more familiar form of 
his name, “Bill, did you hear anything fall?” 

“Sure,” replied Bill confidently. “When?” 

“Just now,” I said. 

Bill surveyed the floor and pointed. 

“A hair fell,” he announced. 

I looked and saw that he was right. 

“Gosh,” I remarked, gazing quickly up at the ceiling, “who 
do you suppose it could have been from?” 

Bill assumed a look which fell midway between Philo Vance 
and Grover Whalen. 

“T'll take charge of this case,’ he announced. “Lock all 
the doors.” 

I complied, while Bill strode thoughtfully up and down the 
room. 

“Where does that door lead to?” he demanded, stopping 
suddenly and pointing. 

“To the bedroom,” I replied. 

“Are you sure?” he demanded. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said doubtfully. “It always has led 
to the bedroom—” 

Bill hesitated a moment and then yanked the door open. 

“Come out of there,” he called sternly. “We see you.” 

Nothing emerged. 

“H’m,” said Bill. “Very strange,” and resumed his pacing. 
I meanwhile began an investigation on my own account. I 
picked up the fallen hair, examined it and then walked over to 
a mirror. 

“Bill,” I exclaimed suddenly, “I think I’ve got it.” 

Bill eyed me intently. 

“God grant you are telling the truth,” he said. 

“Bill,” I said, “did it ever occur to you that the owner of 
this hair might be in this room at this very moment?” 

Bill shuddered and glanced hastily around. 

“Good Lord,” he whispered. “You don’t mean—” 

I eyed him with an amused smile. 

“No,” I replied. “Not that.” 

Bill suddenly flushed. 

“If you think it’s mine—” he began, defiantly. 

I gazed at his completely bald head and let him know, by 
the look in my eyes, that I had some other theory. 

“Bill,” I said, “look at this hair.” 

Bill did as I directed. 

“Now,” I continued, “compare it with—” and I bent over so 
that he might more closely examine my own blond locks. 

“By George,” exclaimed Bill admiringly, “you've solved it. 
You've succeeded where the best minds in policedom would 
have failed.” 

“Exactly,” I admitted, with a modest blush. “The hair in 
question is none other than mine.” 

I turned to shake Bill’s hand and 
noticed that he was regarding me 


Who Reveals How He Was 
Cured of Lepipterosis* By 
Self-Applied Mental Science 


*Mr. Stewart has no dictionary and spells Latin by ear. 
So its genuineness is not guaranteed by the editor 


with a peculiarly sympathetic 
look. 

“Just a minute, old fellow,” 
he said thoughtfully, “I sup- 
pose you realize what this 
means.” 

I shook my head and Bill 
gazed into the fireplace. 

“Have you ever heard of Lepipterosis?”’ he asked. 

Once more I was compelled to admit my ignorance. 

“Lepipterosis,” said Bill “is falling hair—and visa versa.” 

It was a full minute before the significance of what he had 
revealed dawned on me. 

“And I—?” I whispered hoarsely. 

Bill nodded. 

“You,” he replied, “have got Lepipterosis.” 

“Oh, not that,” I moaned, clinching my fists. “Not that.” 

Bill passed his hand over his own shining dome and I 
shuddered. 

“Is there nothing I can do?” I asked. 

“Practically nothing,” was his reply. “I tried everything. 
Crude oil—mange cure—massage. They are all valueless, once 
the hair starts falling.” 

“And I did so want to marry, 
children.” 

Bill filled his pipe and lighted a cigarette. 

“There’s only one thing that can save you,” he said, “and 
that is psychoanalysis.” 

“Psychoanalysis?” I repeated wonderingly. “You mean this 
marvelous science which is based upon the discoveries of Dr. 
Freud and Dr. Jung?” 

Precisely,” replied Bill. “Now, according to psychoanalysis, 
baldness is caused by some hidden complex which is buried 
deep within the ego—some wish which has remained unfulfilled 
—some frustration—” 

“What wish, for example?” I asked. 

“Well, supposing that you, as a child, had always wanted 
your aunt to grow a beard—” he began. 

“But I didn’t,” I protested. 

“How do you know?” he said. “How do you know but that 
deep down within you lies that wish which was, presumably, 
frustrated?” 

“I don’t remember ever having an aunt with a beard,” I 
admitted. 

“Precisely,” he continued, “and that unfulfilled wish, hidden 
deep in your subconscious, is now beginning to have its 
revenge— 

“Well, what is there to do about it?” I asked. 

“We must bring that wish to the surface,” he replied ‘and 
look at it.” 

“That doesn’t sound very interesting,” I said. “Maybe it 
would be better just to write to my aunt and ask her if she 
— mind growing a beard. She's very obliging about such 
things.” 

Bill shook his head doubtfully. 

“T'll telegraph, then,” I offered. 

“You couldn’t explain it in a telegram,” objected Bill. 
“They're pretty strict about those things.” 

“Well, then—?” 

“We must get that wish up to the surface,” he repeated, “and 
look at it.” 

“Tonight?” I asked. 

“Tonight,” he said. 

“Will it hurt much?” I demanded nervously. 

i Bill did not reply. He was busy 
arranging the pillows on the lounge. 

“Will [Continued on page 99] 
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I moaned, “and have 
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HE lesson to be learned from those beautiful ladies 

who so successfully ruled the French kings is that the 

only way any woman can rule her kingdom is—through 

love. But so few women seem to realize this, they 
make the whole thing very complicated. They attempt to rule 
through fear, through jealousy, through rights, through su- 
periority. Whereas, as a matter of fact, they merely need to 
concentrate—on love. 

The famous ladies who swayed the destinies of Europe with 
the wave of a scented fan, understood this concentration. They 
had to 

Their power was infinitely greater than that of most queens. 

They gained it solely by their ability to win and hold a man. 
The fact that the man happened to be a king, in the days 
when a king was a king, only intensified the problem, made it 
more difficult. 

To become grand and powerful, they had to wina man. They 
had to win him against competition that would appal the most 
arrogant of our modern sirens. If they couldn’t win him, they 
remained practically nothing in the general scheme of things. 

As long as they held his love, they were all-powerful. They 
lived in palaces the like of which we do not see today, and 
princesses and ministers bowed before them. 

The moment they lost that love, they might take up residence 
in a garret or the Bastille and be mocked at by the market 
women. 

Obviously, the one important thing in their lives was to win 
and hold that love. 
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ANY a young man, 

hesitating between 
which of two girls he shall call 
on, decides in favor of the one 
who knows enough to have 
a comfortable chair waiting, 
who has the lights arrang 
ed so that they do not shine 


in his eyes, and who is 


mistress of the art of making 
a fried egg sandwich! 


Rulers 


It was a great game—a great gamble—and one cannot but 
realize that the women who won it must have been exceptionally 
skillful in the art of winning and holding men. 

Of course, it is the accustomed thing to assume that they 
possessed the lure of Circe. Their very names upon the pages 
of history suggest that they were sorceresses who enslaved men 
by black arts and held them captive. 

Here at last we might expect to find the secret of that mys- 
terious charm which cannot be defined. Here surely we should 
find elements of that witching spell which other women have 
always regarded as a gift from some pagan goddess of love, 
bestowed only upon a select few. Here must be an explana- 
tion of that incomprehensible “something” by which the other 
girl got the men we wanted, or the inferior woman stole our 
husbands. 

Who can understand—who would dare compete with the 
irresistible qualities of these ladies who troop across our stage, 
a strange and lovely and assorted company? 
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OST men have two 

marked characteristics. 
They are simple—and selfish. 
So il stands to reason thal any 
man who really loves a wo- 
man does things for her, 
simply and selfishly, because 
he wants to. Women must 
slop having romantic dreams 
and adapt their idealism to 
this not unpleasant reality 


ADELA ROGERS 


ST. JOHNS 


La Pompadour, who for twenty years ruled France, because 
Louis Fifteenth simply could not live without her. 

Diane de Poitiers, whom Henry the Second worshipped faith- 
fully during his entire lifetime, though she was seventeen years 
older than he was. 

The little milliner who became Comtesse Du Barry, and 
with her impudence and extravagance shook the very throne of 
France. 

Gabrielle d’Estrees, the only woman whom the great Henry 
the Fourth ever loved, though his wife was the beautiful Mar- 
guerite de Valois, sister of three kings. 

And the mistresses of Louis Fourteenth: Louise de La 
Valliere, sweetheart of his youth and the real love of his life; 
the Marquise de Montespan, his grande passion; Madame de 
Maintenon, the companion of his old age, whose power over 
him was so great that he made her his wife when she threatened 
to leave him. 

No woman in the world today possesses the influence, exer- 
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cises the authority, nor accomplishes the vast designs of these 
famous women. Yet everything they had and did depended 
upon their ability to please. 

And such men as they had to please! Men satiated with 
pleasure, tyrannical by divine right, surfeited with attention 
and flattery. Men continually besieged by new and brilliant 
beauties who exerted their charms to the utmost to win royal 
favor. 

Against them were leveled the intrigues of powerful minis- 
ters, anxious to gain royal favor for a protégée of their own 
choosing—the protests of lawful queens, with a battery of pow- 
erful relations behind them—the ridicule and menace of the 
people, who delighted to lay all the faults of the court to the 
account of the king’s favorite. 

Not an easy task to be sure. A good deal like living on top 
of an active volcano. The position of “mistress en titre” sounds, 
when one reads about it today, about as difficult and dangerous 
as building pontoon bridges under machine gun fire. 


HAT did these famous women have with which to ac- 
complish this task and withstand these attacks? What 
single, precarious power with which to make a man care more 
for them than for all the kings and ministers in the world? 
What means of becoming so necessary to his happiness that he 
literally couldn’t live without them? 
These royal courtesans had to work out their problems for 
themselves just as every girl and woman today has to work 
them out for herself. They possessed no magic spell any more 
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than the women of today possess it. They had a more difficult 
job than the modern woman and they were successful at it 
because they worked harder and used more brains—that’s all. 

If every girl today worked as hard to win the man she wants 
as Madame de Maintenon worked to win her royal lover, there 
would be practically no broken hearts. If every woman worked 
as hard to hold her husband as La Pompadour worked to hold 
the king of France, there would be no more cases for the divorce 
court—and women would be happier! 

So we have discounted the magic spell. Circe is dead. The 
sirens sing no more. The chant of the lorelei is silent, and 
sailors may go in peace and 
not have to stuff their ears. 

We must look elsewhere for 
an explanation of their suc- 
And very odd indeed is 
the secret we shall find, once 
we have studied their lives 
carefully and come to know 
something about them as they 
really were. 


cess 


T IS simply that they knew 

all about men. Oh, how they 
knew men! Through intui- 
tion, experience, observation, 
necessity, they knew men— 
they could understand men’s 
little peculiarities and see into 
the depths of their hearts and 
minds. They were supreme 
psychologists. The nature of 
man was an open book to 
them. 

The amazing thing is to find 
how much of this knowledge 
consisted of little things—some 
of them so commonplace that 
it would seem every woman 
should know them by instinct 
—yet the woman of today 
seems to miss them altogether. 

They knew first of all that 
the only real power a woman 
ever has over a man is his love 
for her. Women who govern 
through fear are like tyrants 
who govern through fear. The 
end is apt to be swift and 
terrible 

Often you will hear people 
talking of the power a certain 
woman has over a man. He 
is afraid of her. He obeys 
her. Such power comes—as 
does all the power one person 
has over another—not from the woman, but from the man’s 
own inner nature. 

Men hate scenes. They hate arguments. Perhaps they don’t 
mind an occasional knock down and drag-out battle, which has 
somewhat of a thrill to it and may end in reconciliation. But 
mere friction, nagging and unpleasantness, they detest. They 
will do almost anything to avoid it. They will pay any price 
for peace—for a while. 

And then some day they will horrify every one by eloping 
with the first woman who says a pleasant word to them! 

The only real power a woman has over a man is born of his 
love for her. It is not necessary to do anything except to keep 
that love alive. Then he will willingly and gladly do for her 
all the things she wants done. He will want to do them. He 
will delight in giving her the things she wants, in saying the 
things she longs to hear, in being the sort of man who most 
nearly pleases her. 

All men are simple and selfish—or at least so large a pro- 
portion of them are simple and selfish that the whole sex may 
be dealt with upon those terms. 

The man who loves a woman does things for her simply and 
selfishly—because he wants to. And the circle is complete in 
that a woman is made happy only when a man is a perfect lover 
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mantic history. 


1929. 


to my public. 
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has done more, in ““What Every Woman Wants to 
Know,” than tell the actual facts that have made ro- 
She has dared to go into the wistful 
hearts of the glamourous ladies of the past—she has 
searched their souls for the secret of Charm Eternal. 
And she has translated that charm into the idiom of 


Just a few days ago. Mrs. St. Johns received a letter 
from a member of the staff of the Boston Public 
Library. We will quote a paragraph from the letter: 


“IT have cut your stories of Famous Women from 
SMART SET and have pasted them in a book accessible 
This book is a drawing card.” 


because he wants to be. For instance, the girl who gets flowers 
from her sweetheart because he knows she thinks he ought to 
send her flowers, doesn’t get much fun out of them. But if he 
sends them because he actually wants to express his love for 
her that way, they make her very happy. The wife who gets 
a wire from her husband every morning while he is away on a 
business trip because, before he left, she told him to send her 
a wire every morning, really gets no thrill. But if they come 
unsolicited, because he is thinking of her, they send a glow of 
pleasure through her that lasts all day. 

Thus we see how wise were Diane de Poitiers and La Pompa- 
dour, who concentrated only 
upon keeping the flame of love 
alive. 

They also knew the three 
fundamental characteristics of 
man. 

Man wants to be loved— 
almost pathetically, he wants 
to be loved and loved for him- 
self alone. 

Why did Louis Fourteenth, 
the handsome, brilliant, all- 
powerful king, fall in love with 
the obscure little lady-in-wait- 
ing, Louise de La Valliere, 
who was shy, who was quite 
lame, and who could not com- 
pare in beauty with many of 
the dazzling ladies of his court? 

Because he once overheard 
Louise telling some other girls 
how she adored the king and 
how far he outshone every 
one else at his court, “not 
because he is the king, but 
because he is the greatest and 
handsomest and bravest man 
of them all.” Up to that time 
Louis had never spoken to this 
girl, did not even know her 
name. But the next day he 
sought her out, where she was 
humbly and sweetly serving 
Madame, and before long he 
had made her the Duchesse de 
La Valliere. 

Every man wants to be 
loved, needs to be loved. 

Oh, that doesn’t mean that 
he wants some one to climb up 
in his lap when he is trying to 
read. the paper, or demand 
kisses when he is absorbed in 
figuring up his golf score. 

He wants a woman who loves 
him better than anything else in the world and shows it. Who 
looks up to him as the most marvelous man in the world. Who 
misses him terribly when he is gone and rejoices when he 
returns. 


eee de POITIERS loved Henry the Second madly. The 
haughty, stately favorite was cold to every one else— 
merciless to those who failed to please her—a severe taskmis- 
tress to the great artists whom she patronized. Her majestic 
figure in its elegant black and white—she never wore anything 
else—suggested in many ways the goddess for whom she was 
named and she liked to emphasize this resemblance. In the 
chase she was fearless and in affairs of state she was wonder- 
fully keen. Her coldness and her arrogance did not tend to 
make her a favorite with the court nor with the populace. 
But with Henry, the King, she was different. To him she 


showed a sweetness and a gentleness that no one else saw. He 
was her knight; he wore her colors; he delighted to do her 
honor—because she gave him love. 

Convince a man that you love him because he is to you the 
greatest man in the world, and he is yours. 

The second of man’s fundamental characteristics is that he 
[Continued on page 110) 
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THE Most TALKED OF Gown OF THE YEAR 


Lynn Fontanne, the better half of the Theater 
know, of course, that she is Mrs. Alfred Lun 


Guild’s great Starring team—for you 
her latest success, her costumes have se 


t—is famous for her frocks. In “Caprice,” 
t the whole town talking. This one, of honey 

Notice the clever side draping 
collar and half sleeve! 
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When One Has Received the Gift of Courage, It Is Hard to Express 


One’s Gratitude by Saying 


Thank 


HE was thin and small and faintly angular, and brown 

as any life guard. She sat morosely on the edge of the 

platform, swinging her legs, then climbed to the spring 

board and stood silhouetted for a moment against the 
gold plaque that was the bay with the sun on it. Thrusting 
her arms swiftly outward she went forward and down, cutting 
the water in a perfect swan dive. 

She climbed again, to fling her body backward in a lightning 
quick turn. A third time she brought her knees sharply up 
against her breast, straightened in the air, and plunged down- 
ward with a speed that seemed to sing. She struck out this 
time in a lazy crawl for the open goldness of the bay. 

She turned over far out in the water and let the sun beat 
on her face. “Your skin is like leather.” She grimaced sud- 
denly, seeming to hear her mother’s voice. “Can’t you be a 
little more careful, Lois?” 

The critical eyes had frowned at her only that morning; the 

petulant mouth had drooped a little at the corners. The girl 
scooped cold water with one hand and dashed it over her face, 
paddling slowly with the other. There hadn’t been anything 
the matter with her mother’s skin, stretched there on the chaise 
longue under her bedroom windows, their shades carefully 
drawn. Had the shades been up and the searching sun of mid- 
day been let in, a faint creepiness might have declared itself 
on Eugenia Page’s neck, a slight folding of the tender skin 
might have come into evidence about her eyes. But reclining 
in the shadow, she'd been all an enviable blend of cream and 
pink. 
“Leather, leather, leather,” the girl murmured absently, rais- 
ing a hand out of the water and squinting at the drops which 
flashed jewel-like from it. “Your skin is like leather. Your 
legs are too long, too brown, too thin. Your nose is peeling. 
Your front teeth are out of line. There isn’t anything the 
matter with your eyes, but they’ve got sun wrinkles around 
them. You aren’t a success.” 

She turned slowly, laving her face in the sea, opening and 
closing her eyes in a burning bath of salt water. “I don’t 
want to be a success,” she thought, her arms taking up their 
rhythmic pull again. “Not mother’s sort of a success. There’s 
only one thing I want under this great shining canopy, and 
that’s to go to school. Oh, mother—please, please. It’s only 
six weeks and she hasn’t said anything. She doesn’t mean me 
to go. 


HAT thing she had been swimming away from had caught 

up with her. She buried her head in a swell and went 
blindly down into the cold oblivion of the water. But when 
she came up again the world was still pulsing with her desire. 
The sun was burning with it, and the emptiness of the bay 
was crying it aloud. There was no plunging away from it, and 
no outdistancing it with the slightly straining pull of her arms. 
“That year at St. Glades would have paid for two at the 
state university—”’ her thoughts went on. “For three—I could 
have stretched it over three, by working summers. She didn’t 
gain anything by it.” Lois turned the pitiless logic of her 
seventeen-year-old mind upon her mother’s motives. “She 
thought it would mean a friendship with Penelope Burgess, in- 


vitations to thé Houck’s, and to the Reymer’s. She thought - 


I'd be taken into their crowd, that she’d meet more men, nicer 
men. As though it were as simple as all that. As though—” 
she frowned—‘“I were the type.” 

She'd covered the last hundred yards that separated her from 
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“I may have to use desperate mea- 

sures,”’ said Lois, “*but while I'm 

here you won’t drown. You've just 
got to trust me”’ 


the shore. Shaking the water from her body she flung herself 
into a warm hollow. She was carrying on one of those alarm- 
ingly frank conversations with her mother, conversations that 
took place only in her imagination. 

“Suppose you do marry, mother, you won’t miss the money 
then—” 

“Marry, Lois!” 

“Oh, do you suppose I don’t know. Don’t I know why we 
keep Etta on? Why we starve ourselves for two weeks at a 
Florida hotel each winter, at an Adirondacks hotel each sum- 
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— a" you think I know why you sent me to St. Glades?” 
“Lois!” 

“What I mean to say is—” desperately— “if you marry 
again you won't miss the money—”’ 

“Really, Lois!” 

- and if you don’t—if you don’t, won't it help to have 
me in a position to earn? Medicine is what I want. Can't 
you see me as an investment, mother?” 

“No. No. She never can—” Lois burrowed hopelessly in 
the sand and, turning to shield her eyes from the sun, became 
conscious of one other occupant of the beach. He was a boy, 
sitting not far from her, and staring at her intently. She sat 
up suddenly to return the unwelcome attention and saw that, 
though looking at her, the boy was apparently unconscious of 
her presence, that the misery and absorption in his eyes were 
the equal of those in her own. 


" OU been in?” she asked abruptly and was relieved to see 

that tenseness break up. 

“No,” he said briefly and turned his face toward the water. 
“Tt’s cold,” she volunteered. “Colder than you'd think.” 
He looked back. “I watched you,” he said, admiration 

struggling up into his face. “Your dives were great. Are you 

new here?” 

“No. I’m Lois Page,” she introduced herself. “And you're 
Newton Burgess, aren’t you? The reason you haven’t seen me 
is because you swim down below probably.” 

“Swim.” He bit the word off bitterly. ‘I don’t swim any- 
where. I don’t ride. I don’t fly. If any one drives a car 
above fifty miles an hour my teeth are in my lip till the blood 
comes. Football, baseball—” His face was working savagely. 
“It’s all the same. But the water is the worst of all. Listen—” 
He came close to her, and sat down. “I watched you out there 
and it seemed it was me. I got into the same panic as though 
I were that dot on the water. Listen, you don’t know what 
it is to have your muscles loosen and your breath tighten and 
your heart pound, do you? I tell you I watched you out there 
and I was sick with fear. You don’t know what that is, do 


“No.” The savageness faded from his face, leaving it white 
and miserable. “I came up here to get away from them all. 
They don’t say anything, but I know what they think. I never 
told anybody. I don’t know why I’m telling you. It’s 
because—” 

“Never mind.” She cut him off quickly. It was because 
she was some one he had never seen before, just a girl in a 
faded brown bathing suit, one who swam up above and there- 
fore was immaterial. She studied him for a few moments. 
“Get up.” She stood over him preemptorily then and he got 
to his feet in puzzled silence. “Come on—’’ She motioned 
him to follow. “Come where?” He hesitated as they reached 
the pier and an apprehensive look came into his eyes. 

“Out on the pier,” she said quietly. “I just want you to 
walk out to the low diving board with me.” 

“You—you wouldn’t push me in?” Remembrance of times 
he had been treated thus was in his eyes. 

“No. Just come out there with me.” 

He reached her side at the edge of the diving platform, 
taking the last steps laggingly. His hands hung loosely at his 
sides. 

“Now,” Lois caught his hand, “we’re going to jump.” 

“No!” He wrenched free and leaped back. 
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“Listen to me.” She caught him sharply. ‘“‘There’s no sense 
in any one’s being as miserable as you were back there about 
something that can be helped. It’s bad enough feeling that 


way about something that can’t be helped. I can teach you 
not to be afraid, if you'll let me. Will you?” 

“It’s over my head there.” His haggard eyes were on the 
sun-struck surface below them. 

“That's what I want. Look here She showed him an 
insignia on her faded suit. “I’m a senior life saver. I want 


to show you that you can't drown. Have confidence in me. 
That’s the first step. Now jump. You'll bob right up again 
and I'll have you.” 

I’m heavier than you.” His voice was unsteady. 

“I know it.” Hers was crisp. “I brought in a two hundred 
pound man in Florida last winter.” 

“I’d get you in such a grip we'd both go down.” 

“T can break any hold,” she explained wearily, “or tow any 
weight no matter how heavy it is.” 

He let her take his hand again 
and stood, dragging back a little at 
the edge of the planking. “Ready?” 
she asked and he freed himself again, 
shrinking back. She looked up to 
see that his jaw was shaking, and his 
lips were blue. 

“I can’t,” he stammered, and the 
eyes which she herself had admitted 
there was nothing the matter with, 
remained upon him in open scorn. 
lhey were eyes which seemed large 
in her small pointed brown face and 
their clear, gray blue showed up to 
advantage against her sunned skin. 
He flushed in misery under their 
scrutiny but his mouth set stub- 
bornly and he made no effort to come 
forward again. 

It’s no use,” he said. ‘Thanks, 
but it’s no use.” He leaned against 
the scaffolding. 


| Et me know when youre 
ready,” she said and sat down, 
her back to him, swinging her legs. A 


To A Lovely Girl 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


UCH pretty little ways you have, 
Such pretty things you say, beach,” 
I watch you and I feel the tilt 
Of wings across the day; 
I see you and I catch the sound- 
Of little winds at play. 


Such pretty, shining, dainty ways, 
Swift motions sprayed with light, 

Your voice is tipped with silver flutes, 
Your hands are quick and white; him this. “Any time you want to 

You turn your head, and make me see 
A goldfinch poised for flight. 


had to dive for him. His arms tightened in a steel grip about 
her neck and they floundered for a few moments in the water. 
Freed at length, but with her teeth marks in the soft part of 
his arm, she struggled up with him. She didn’t try for the 
shore this time but got him to the steps and they climbed, to 
lie panting on the hot boards. Her eyes were upon him mock- 
ingly when she said, after a long time, “Shall we try it again?” 
Without answering, his mouth a little drawn, he walked to the 
edge and waited for her. 

When they reached the sand this time he disappeared be- 
hind a boulder and was suddenly sick. Coming back his eycs 
searched hers furtively for contempt, but she had burrowed 
in the sand and her eyes were blank on the horizon. He lay 
down beside her and let the sun beat down upon his body. 

“That last time—” his voice was steady aiter a long time— 
“T wished I could drown.” 

“You couldn't drown,” she said tranquilly. “I’m sorry I 
bit you.” She reached for her shabby 
blue beach cape and, standing up, 
drew it about her. “You aren't really 
a coward,” she told him indifferently. 
“You're probably just soft. I mean 
you've always been a Burgess, and 
you’ve never had to compete.” They 
walked off over the sands together, 
climbed to the spindling boardwalk. 
“If you had been a Riley or a Rafferty 
no doubt you'd be a life guard on the 


“Here’s my car.” He stopped by 
an opulent looking roadster. “I'll 
drive you home.” 

“No, thanks,” she said abruptly. 
She wanted to walk home slowly. 
Rather, she wanted not to go home 
at all, but the sun was going down 
and there was nothing else to do. “I 
swim up here this time every day.” 
She walked back to the car to tell 


come down I'll be glad to give you 
a lesson.” 
“Tomorrow?” he said hesitantly. 
“Yes. It won't be half as bad as 


minute passed. Two, and then three. And Oh, your fluted, lovely words! today.” She went on then, cutting 
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six—and she heard slow feet drag 
on the boards. She saw his flounder- 
ing body go down to hit the water. 
She sprang up, dived, and true to her 
word had his head locked in the 
crook of her arm the moment it 
appeared. With his fear contorted face turned up to the sun 
she made off easily for the shore. 

“That was fine.” She pounded him on the back to relieve 
his choking. ‘Took in a little water, didn’t you? Come on—” 
She foiled his attempt to sit down on the sand. 

“Where,” he asked weakly, stumbling after her. 

“We're going to do it again,” she said. 

“No.” He evaded her grasp and sat down on the sand, his 
head on his knees. 

“Get up,” she said curtly. “Once doesn’t do any good. Get 
up, I say.” 

“Just a minute,” he pleaded. 

“No.” She was sharp. “The thing to do is not to think. 
Just run out to the edge with me and jump.” 

He didn’t run, but followed numbly. She held his hand this 
time and counted. At her, “Go,” he flashed her a despairing 
look and fell rather than jumped from the platform. Again 
they came in easily. 

“Sit in the sand and warm up a few minutes,” she told him 
bluntly, and threw herself down. He couldn’t warm up, but 
sat shivering until she sprang up and caught his arm in her 
abrupt summons again. 

Five trips they made out to the diving pier and five times 
they jumped. The fourth time she missed his first rise and 
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Were I a bee, I could not leave 
The words you say at all! 


to her from the side porch at home 
and she did a silent right-about-face, 
and, skirting the hedge, went in the 
back door. If her mother had guests 
she wouldn’t want her to be seen in 
her shabby suit and cape. She sat 
down on a kitchen chair and watched Etta prepare tea for the 
caller. 

“Yo’ maw’s got Cap’n Deblin*in there,” Etta reported, roll- 
ing her eyes. Captain Devlin was the cavalier of the momen‘. 

“She'll be in a good humor when he leaves,” the girl thought. 
“Tl ask her then.” But that heaviness persisted about her 
heart. Heavier even than the fear stiffened body of Newton 
Burgess it was, and it weighed her down into numbing waters 
of certainty. There would be no use in asking her mother. To 
put into words her wish to go to school would be only a final. 
futile gesture, and after it had been made there would be 
nothing more. 

“Straighten up yo’ boneses, honey chile,” Etta prodded her 
affectionately after a long time and her voice seemed to come 
from far away. “What fo’ you want to set all curled up lak 
a pretzel fo’, drippin’ on ma oilcloth?” 


UGENIA PAGE had been looking at her daughter with a 

critical and petulant expression for many years. Lois wasn’t 
like other girls, she contended. What could you do with a 
daughter who kept a frog’s heart beating in solution in a 
mason jar in her room, whose happiest hours for two years 
had been spent with old Graham, the biology instructor, in 
the high school laboratory after school hours? 
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Lois wrapped steaming towels about the dark head. She dipped her fingers in the fra- 
grant cream. But as she worked calmly and skillfully, revolt was growing in her heart 


Eugenia didn’t know what Lois saw when she looked at her 
frog’s heart beating; she couldn't have understood the thrill 
of exploration that lay in uncovering the stained nervous 
system of a rana virescens. 

She frowned sometimes when she thought of that wasted 
year at St. Glades. Lois’ failure to develop a magnolia skin 
had never ceased to irk her, and the astonishing likeness of 
her daughter, with her scant faded bathing suit and close 
clipped hair, to a slender, rangy boy never failed to bring a 
puzzled, recurring frown between her eyes. She’d given her 
up at last, after that one year of experiment, that year she’d 
missed the Florida trip and the Adirondacks and had had to 
cut down so sadly on her wardrobe. 

“T don’t believe you even tried.” 

Only once had Eugenia come out in the open about that 
year, though Lois had understood well enough what it was 
her mother had wanted. 

“Tried what, mother?” 

“To make friends with the nicer girls, of course.” Eugenia 
had answered pettishly. “It would have meant so much to 
you here in Bay Point.” 

Lois had merely preserved the patient silence with which 
she received so many of her mother’s judgments. 

She went slowly up the back stairs from the kitchen now, 
dressed in a much washed dimity, and sat down to wait for 


Captain Deviin’s car to leave. As a propitiatory gesture she 
creamed her skin thoroughly and tried to hide its healthy nut 
brown under a layer of her mother’s heavy powder. She 
experimented with cream rouges, making dark roses bloom 
incongruously on her unnaturally whitened cheeks. She was 
in the bathroom rubbing her skin back to its normal condition 
when she heard her mother’s light running step on the stairs. 
At forty-three Eugenia still prided herself on her ability to 
run upstairs, on her girlishness. She dieted rigidly and went 
in for such exercises as could be indulged in without exposure 
to wind and sun. 


" OTHER—” Lois met that rush of perfume in the hall— 

“can you come into my room for a moment. I want 
to talk to you about something.” She put her hand out ner- 
vously. Her mother was in a good humor, she noted gratefully. 
The artificial flush on her cheek was augmented by a natural one; 
her eyes were shining, and a slight smile was lingering on 
her lips. 

“Gracious, I haven’t a minute.” Eugenia scarcely saw the 
detaining hand. She was in one of her frequent, small flurries 
of excitement. “Captain Devlin has asked me to go to the 
Farm tonight. You'll have to give me a shampoo, Lois, and 
a finger wave. Oh, and a facial. There isn’t a moment te 
lose.” The Farm required evening [Continued on page 84] 
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Just a Good Girl Scout 


Words and Pictures by 


NCE upon a time there lived up in 
the Ritzy section of the Bronx, 
which is like sitting in a box seat in 
Loew's Theater, a dame named 
Connie 

Now this Connie belonged in the category of 
cats, who spend all their time faking and four- 
flushing and dishing dirt and promoting scraps 
between friends and panning people behind 
their backs and then smiling to their faces 
which she didn’t mean at all, but she figured 
it fooled them, and it did. 

Connie also had a husband who really didn’t 
amount to much, she having married him 
under a set of circumstances as follows: 

She was ankling down the Boulevard one 
night shortly after the Armistice and he came 
driving along slowly near the curb in a brand 
new Stutz roadster 


Of course, she paid not the slightest notice to him, her atten- 
tion having been suddenly attracted by a most interesting win- 
dow display of crutches, wheel chairs, wooden legs and electric 


belts. 


lowing me and I’m scared.” 
(Of course there wasn’t any 
man following her at all. It 
was just a gag due to the 
exigency that she was slightly 
pick-up conscious. ) 

So Al (that was his name) 
said, ‘How about shooting out 
to a road house up the line, 
baby?” 

So she faked a swell ex- 
pression of greenness and 
lisped: 

“Oh, I’ve heard of those 
New York places. Are they 
very dangerous?” 


L laughed. “Ha, ha, ha, 
don’t know what a road 
house is? Well I'll show you 
kid. Ha, ha, ha!” (Of course — 
she really “d know. They 
used to cart her home from 
Joe’s Sound View Pavilion 
twice a week but she was just 
a born schemer.) 

Well, soon they got to this 
road house and began dancing 
and singing and putting on 
paper hats and blowing horns 
and bursting balloons and all 
similar sorts of whoopee and 
to Connie it was just another 
pleasant evening with another 
Good-time-Charlie, when all 
of a sudden Al bought a pack 


So he said, “Nice night, Mabel. How about a little spin?” 
So she got out the lisp and answered. “Well, I never ride in 
cars with strange men, but there’s a big, dark, horrid tramp fol- 


Mitt Gross 


The “‘Nize Baby” 
Bard of the Bronx 


he paid for it by flipping a hundred dollar bill 
on the table. 

As soon as Connie saw the bill her eyes 
bulged like the hip pocket of a Jones Law 
Senator and she almost fell off Al’s lap. Forth- 
with they were wrapped up in each other like 
a basket of eels and she whispered in his ear. 

“Bab-ee me for you!” 

They were married in December. 

“Ha, ha, funny thing,” said Al, as they 
started off on their honeymoon. “I never knew 
that night when I picked—I mean when we 
met, that we'd ever be getting married!” And 
Connie burst right out laughing, but she 
laughed silently and it was dark in the taxi, so 
that was O. K. 

But the thing that Connie did not know was 
that Al’s father was really the brains of the 
geschefft and that all Al could do was te chew 


gum, and when the old man expired, the notes expired with him, 
and being Al couldn’t swing a lariat along with his gum chew- 
ing, the creditors had to accept twenty cents on the dollar, and 
because Al refused to accept his wife’s and her two sisters’ fre- 
quent invitations to go to a warmer climate, they decided to 
bring said climate into the five-room apartment for him. 

So in view of having pulled this bone Connie was always sore 


and sour and Al used to go 


around with one eye on the 
“Join the Army and See 
Hawaii” posters. 


OW Connie had a dear 

girl friend, Edna, who 
was married to a fellow named 
Tom, and this Tom used to 
be the main topic of a lot of 
discussions by Connie and Al 
and their relatives after sup- 
per, which discussions always 
ended up with the same say- 
ing, “Well, some boobs have 
all the luck! You certainly 


don’t need brains these days, 
that’s a cinch!’’ Which 
showed, of course, that Tom 
paid an income tax of a hefty 
nature. 

Now Tom and Edna were 
very happy, so Connie used to 
drop in and say to Edna: 

“Of course, dearie — heh, 
heh—You and I know it’s not 


mas so at all—but just to show 


Fad 
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= you how people will gossip— 


heh, heh—I heard a woman in 


the butcher shop say, ‘You 


know I hear that Tom so-and- 
so is keeping a blonde down- 
town and not only that, but 
he has a baby by her—and 
all that sort of thing.’ Imagine 
dearie! ! Of course you and I 
know there is not a word of 


of cigarettes and to make 
a flash with the cigarette girl 
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Edna’s baby was running a bit of a fever 


truth in it, but heh, heh— 
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Edna shoulda known that Connie had a rea- 
son for taking her to that gift shop window 


how folks will talk. ! That’s all, sheer 
jealousy ! !” 

Then Connie would go home and Edna being simple and guile- 
less would cry all afternoon. 

Well one day Connie was over telling Edna that no man who 
made more than fifty dollars a week was to be trusted (Al made 
forty-nine) when her eagle eye spotted upon the piano in the 
living room a new gorgeous Celadon jardeniere. This jar- 
deniere which was a beautiful green glazed oval bowl on three 
ogre-headed feet excited in her great feelings of inquisitiveness, 
so She said: 


Jealousy, dearie! 


e HY, my dear. It’s a gem! Wherever did you run 
across it? It’s superb. It’s fascinating, really!” How- 
ever she was all burned up inside. 

“TI picked it up on the Avenue,” answered Edna. “Odd, isn’t 
it? I liked it and so I just bought it.” 

“Just like that, eh,” answered Connie. 
fortunes for it.” 

“Fifty-four dollars.” 

When she heard this, Connie got hopping mad inside and be- 
gan to sizzle, but she smiled and then ran right home, bumping 
into people almost knocking them over, and not even saying, 
“Excuse me.” 

When she got home Al, her husband, was sitting in a rocker, 
in his slippers and needing a shave. A newspaper open at the 
radio page was lying on the floor. A half eaten apple was mak- 
ing stains on the table cloth, and on a chair was a bundle from 
the laundry, and through the open door to the kitchen came a 
smell of boiling clothes all steamy and hot. 

Al asked. ‘“How’s Edna’s baby. I hoid he had a cold?” 

If Al was wise he would have watched his step and shut up, 
but he was dumb and he didn’t notice the new look in Connie's 
eye since she had seen Edna’s jardeniere. So he repeated. 

“I hoid the kid had a cold,” and Connie flew at him like 
our hard-boiled Major Johnson used to fly at the Huns—that 


“You must of paid 


~ the stuffed dummies that represented the Huns at Camp 
pton. 

“If you weren’t such a good for nothing lazy bum of a 
snooper and paid attention to work,” she screeched, “instead of 
horning into everybody’s business like an old lady, you might 
be able to support your family. I might be able to buy some- 
thing for the house once in a while.” 


a Y, honey,” argued Al, not having sense enough to 
crawl into the bedroom and stay there, “‘what’s got you 
upset? You were nice over the phone this morning!” 

“You should know by this time,” she answered, “that when 
I’m nice to you over the phone, there’s people in the room 
where I’m phoning from! 

“Lookit,” she yelped tearing a handful of bills from behind 
a picture frame and throwing them at him, “lookit! Every 
letter we get begins with the word ‘unless’! Lookit the baby! 
Filthy! And Junior with half the pots out of the closet in the 
kitchen. 

“For heaven’s sakes if you can’t make enough to afford a 
maid you might at least be some help around the house! Oh, 
I sure got hooked to a thirty-third degree washout when I 
copped you out, John Barrymore! Lookit Mr. Miller! Lookit 
Paul Barry! Lookit Edna and Tom. Edna had Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox Bennet over last night, and they admired her new jar- 
deniere. She sure knows the kind of people worth while to 
play up to. Leave it to her to work her points. She’s got a 
husband to help her.” 


Al rose with a weary motion. His vests were beginning to fit 
better unbuttoned, and on top of his head, as the Dutch barber 
said, “It wass comink alretty der moon owit.” 

“So they had the Wilcox Bennets over, eh?” he said. 
pin’ out, huh?” 

“T’ll say,” answered Connie, “and Mrs. Bennet complimented 
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As Pinkie stood staring at the man in the garage door- 
way, she knew both recognition and embarrassment 


7 EAUTIFUL,” he wrote, “you will probably think I 
am crazy to be writing to you, in case you even 
remember who I am. My name is Willard, Pete 
Willard, and I sold you the Wharton Roadster which 

I think was designed because some one saw you once and 

thought there should be a car lean and beautiful and strong 

enough for you to ride in. When you drove off that day you 
were a picture. Lots of girls are pretty. But you were some- 
thing more. 

“If this were a hundred years ago men would write poems 
to you. Now they make roadsters for you to drive, and 
beautiful swift boats for you to sail, and delicately strong air- 
planes for you to pilot. 

“I left the Wharton Motor Company a week ago, so I can 
write you. You'll never lay an eye on me again, so I’m safe 
to tell you what I think about you. You're a million miles above 
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Money Does Not Make the 


Pinkie 


By BERNICE 


Illustrations by 


me, for your father is rich and you’re shut in by a barri- 
cade I could never climb over. But I'll think about you 
I like to know there’s such beauty and daring as yours in 
the world. I hate to think of there being any barricades 
around you. Not for my sake but for yours. You ought 
to be free to range as far—or climb as high—as you want 
to. You should be as unfettered as the skylark that can 
soar without the slightest flutter of a wing on an upcurrent 
of air. 

“To prove to you that this is no horning in for a social 
introduction I will state that I now run a garage on a 
well-traveled Long Island highway and am attired at the 
moment in overalls. 

“Also, I do not write mash notes to motion picture 
actresses. Believe it or not. Peter Willard.” 


INKIE CANFIELD handed the note to Linda and 

watched her friend’s face while she read it. Linda was 
obviously impressed and a little shocked. 

“Do you remember him, Pinkie?” 

Pinkie nodded. “Tall and blond and shy-ish. I won- 
dered at the time why I never met anybody as nice as he, 
as we say in slang, ‘socially’.” 

“Pinkie!” Linda laughed a comfortable, half-shocked 
laugh. “You say the craziest things.” She folded the 
note with her large, well-shaped fingers and handed it back 
to Pinkie. “You know—” she blushed and Linda, with 
her placid security, didn’t blush often— “You know, I 
never got anything like that. Not even when I was a 
debutante.” Linda was now twenty-one and had been 
married to Archie Combes for a year. “Never. I used to 
wish sometimes I was the sort that inspired hopeless 
passions. 

Pinkie laughed. “Poor dear, you only inspired mar- 
riage.’ She looked around the delightful room, which was 
the library of Archie Combes’ summer place at Westbury 
Long Island, and sighed lightly. In a way, of course, she 
envied Linda. Linda had everything: beauty, position and 
the security that only generations of sturdy financial 
prowess can give. In comparison with Linda, Pinkie 
Canfield was an upstart. 

“I suppose,” said Linda, half wistfully, “you've had lots 
of men insane about you:” 

“Kids,” said Pinkie briefly. She put down her teacup 
and lighted a cigarette. “Sure. I’ve had sophomores blowing 
their brains out for me. Brains!” 

“Don’t be bitter,” said Linda solemnly. 

Pinkie laughed. “You crow.” 

“My dear.” said Linda, with the patronizing authority of a 
matron of one year, “I want to see you married. Archie and 
I were talking about you last night. We both think you ought 
to take Porter Winston. We do really. You're terribly pretty 
and all that, but you really oughtn’t to go on just dashing 
around. It doesn’t pay fora girl. Of course, if your family—” 
Linda blushed again and stopped suddenly. 

“Go on,” said Pinkie. “If my family were anything but up- 
start rich—” 

Linda had a kind heart and her embarrassment was obvious 
“Pinkie, I didn’t say that.” 

“But you thought it.” Pinkie inhaled deeply. 


“Well, you're 
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right. I suppose I’d take Porter Winston in a minute if he 

asked me. Emily’d be delighted though she’s not half as 

big a snob as I am.” Emily was Pinkie’s mother. “A lot 

ed aig old logging-camp democracy still sticks to 
mily. 

“You oughtn’t to talk that way,” said Linda. 

“Why not?” Pinkie lifted her lovely eyebrows and gave 
Linda an impish look. “Naturally Emily’d like to see the 
family get on. She’s a born pusher. But I’m the snob, 
and I’m not a whit less snobbish for admitting it.” 

“Sometimes, Pinkie, I really can’t understand you.” 
Linda’s blue eyes were solemn. “You say you’re a snob 
and yet you don’t take Porter Winston. Now don’t tell 
me it’s because he hasn’t proposed, because you could 
make him in a minute if you wanted him. Every girl,” 
said Linda gravely, “has to see to that.” 

This time Pinkie didn’t laugh. “I know,” she said. 
“Winny could give me lots of things I admire, a position 
as good as yours, the sort of backing up a person like me 
needs.” Her eyes caught the pearls around Linda’s throat. 
“He could even give me ancestral jewels, though I'll bet 
a hat they’re garnets.” 

Linda put her hand up to her throat and a frown dis- 
turbed the placidity of her smooth brow. “Pinkie, you 
must remind me to take these things in to New York 
Monday. Archie’s father told me again only last night it 
was time to have them restrung. Oh, dear,” she sighed, 
“they’re lovely, of course, but they’re a bother. If any- 
thing should happen to them—” 


INKIE laughed and stood up. She was restless; there 

were times when Linda’s unexciting worries palled. 
“With my pink hair,” she said, “do you really think gar- 
nets would be becoming? Don’t answer. I know what 
you're going to say.” 

Pinkie strolled to the window and her eyes traced out 
slowly the line of terrace, and of garden beyond, and the 
more distant line of the Sound. It was beautiful. She 
wanted a place like that herself, and she wanted the peace 
that comes with finality of decision. “If Winny comes 
tonight I'll see what I can do. Garnets or no garnets.” 

“Remember, no man’s perfect,” said Linda, a shade 
ponderously. 

Pinkie turned around and laughed. “Darling, you're 
right. Waiting for the Knight in Armor has made more old 
maids than the Great War in Europe. [I'll be sensible.” 

Linda stood up. “I think it would be just as well if you 
tore up that note too.” Pinkie had crammed it into a tiny 
gold bag. “And in the second place, I think it would be nice 
if you met Winny at the station. Say I sent you. Besides, 
Archie’s got the chauffeur.” 

Pinkie kissed Linda lightly on her smooth brow. “To think 
they never considered you brilliant at school, dear.” 

Linda blushed again. ‘Most of the things we learned in 
school were silly.” 

“And so they were,” said Pinkie. She straightened her 
shoulders. “Cheer up. I'll do my best tonight to hook me a 
nice conservative family.” 

“If he doesn’t come,” said Linda gloomily, “he’s shot my 
dinner table to pieces. There'll be thirteen and an—” 


“It’s lucky you caught me,” said the young man. He 
was embarrassed, too. ‘‘I suppose you want gasoline” 


“Extra girl,” said Pinkie. “I'll bring him, or shoot myself. 
That’s fair enough.” 

“Oh, Pinkie, you do talk so wild sometimes.” She sighed. 
“You know, Archie and I do really worry about you.” 

But Pinkie only laughed. “I tell you, I’ve reformed. See.” 
She tore the note from Pete Willard through once. 

“I'd feel safer,” said Linda, “if you’d put it in the fireplace.” 


N THE way to the station in the car Pinkie reviewed the 

situation and decided that Linda, in her placid, unoriginal 
way, was right. She would make Porter Winston propose to 
her. It would not be difficult. She knew Porter, though a 
little fearful, was bewitched by her. As Mrs. Winston she 
would be secure. As Pinkie Canfield she was invited only as 
long as her novelty lasted and as long as people like Linda and 
Archie backed her. 
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Though the Combeses were her best 
friends, still her claim on them was 
slight She and Linda had been in 
school one year together. And Pinkie 
knew that underneath, Linda, though 
Linda was fond of her, still regarded 
her as an outsider 

“Only the Winston garnets can save 
me,” she thought 

Otherwise, she was that anomalous 
thing known as “the extra girl,” a per- 
son that alternated between being a 
convenience at last-minute’ dinner 
parties and a pest when the odd man 
had to be dragged in from the high- 
ways to make a table come out just 


right 

“Poor Linda,” thought Pinkie, 
“she'll kill me if Winny doesn’t show 
up 


And he didn’t. 

Pinkie waited at the station until 
the last passenger had disembarked 
and the last door of the line of waiting 
motors had slammed shut upon golf 
sticks and luggage. Lots of the people 
Pinkie knew and exchanged shouts of 
welcome with. 

Who's the lucky guy?” called 
Spencer Towle, an old beau of Pinkie’s 
who had married a cousin of Linda’s. 

“President Eliot,” yelled Pinkie. 
“He’s gone up to the baggage car to 
get his five-foot shelf.” 

At last Pinkie sat alone in the set- 
tling dust of the station roadway. She 
shrugged her shoulders. “I ought to 
hurry back,” she thought, “so Linda 
can get on the telephone. Oh, damn.” 

The lovely roadster slurred into 
mounting speed. “No garnets tonight, 
my girl,” she told herself grimly. 

But outside the village Pinkie’s car 
slowed down with an ominous finality. 
“No gas, I'll bet.” Well, there was a 
garage just around the bend. If she 
could make that— 


ITH coaxing she drew up within 

ten feet of the filling tank. 
“Hello,” she shouted, “is anybody 
alive?” 

At that moment a young man in a 
blue serge suit came out and locked 
the door of the little, shedlike office 
He turned around, and for a moment 
he and Pinkie stared at each other 
In spite of herself Pinkie knew a scar- 
let flush had mounted to her temples. 

“Well,” she said, “aren’t the Japa- 
nese an interesting little people?” 

“Tt’s lucky you caught me.” It was 
obvious he was embarrassed too. “Out 
of gas?” 

Pinkie nodded. 
last drop.” 


“Made this on the 


He walked around and gave the car 
a struggling shove forward. 

“I’m sorry,” said Pinkie. 
get dirty.” 

He grinned. 
for New York.” 

Pinkie nodded 

In a moment it was over. 
place?” 

He hesitated. 

“Get in.” 

Pinkie slid a look at his profile as she slipped the gear in. 
“Look here,” she said, “have you got a dinner jacket about you?” 


“Don’t 


“I am all dressed up 
He screwed off the gas tap. “Five gallons?” 
Then, “Can't I drop you some 


“T’m only a couple of blocks off.” 
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Pinkie looked squarely into her host’s face. **No.”’ she 
pearls. Maybe I’m the guilty one! What do you know about 


He stared at her a second. “Yes,” he answered. “I bought 
one second hand last winter to take to a salesmen’s convention.” 
_ smiled. “If you’d be interested to know how much I paid 
or it—” 

Pinkie blushed. “TI say, I’d like to ask a favor of you.” She 
stopped. “I’m staying with some people here—the Combeses— 
and they’re shy a man for dinner.” 

He looked at her in a way that made her feel ashamed. “I 
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Pete Willard crumbled. “I say, 
I'm awfully sorry. didn't 
mean—” 

Pinkie dabbed with a diminu- 
tive square of handkerchief. “It’s 
my own fault.” 

There was a pause. “I'd be 
glad to come.” He stopped. “I'd 
have to leave early because I’ve 
got to get in to New York to 
nurse a shipment of cars out here 
before my shop opens in the 
morning.” 

Pinkie stared straight ahead. 
“You're nice.” 

“T live in that white house.” 
He pointed. “I'll hurry.” He 
looked at Pinkie, a shade bash- 
fully. “It’s a boarding house, but 
there’s a parlor.” 

“Tl wait here,” said Pinkie. 
“And I want to say now that when 
they give out the crowns in 
Heaven you ought to get a nice, 
large one.” 

Pete laughed. “Thanks. But 
I don’t even like hats.” 

She watched him run up the 
path and take the steps in one 
leap. A screen door banged and 
Pinkie was left again in the dust 
of the village road to her medi- 
tations. 


T THE dinner Pinkie sat be- 
tween Pete Willard and old 
Mr. Combes, and Linda sat on the 
other side of Pete. Linda, Pinkie 
conceded, had behaved very well. 
She was mystified, of course, but 
Pete’s good-looking shyness won 
him a hearing at once. 

“Awfully good of you to come,” 
Linda said, affably, ‘and lucky for 
us you weren’t dining anywhere 
else.” 

Pete smiled. “I’m not just 
swamped with dinner invitations 
in the neighborhood of West- 
bury.” 

Linda blushed, but Pinkie knew 
Pete was determined to sail under 
no false colors. 

Linda’s calm eyes had appraised 
him and, in spite of her scruples, 
it was obvious she was attracted. 

Archie, too, had behaved with 
easy cordiality. Pinkie had felt 
she could count on both of them, 
and the rest of the company knew 
only what they saw, a presentable 
young man who was a friend of 
Pinkie’s. 

“Are you any relation to the 
Willards of Providence?” asked 
old Mr. Combes. 

“No,” said Pete. 

“T went to Harvard with a 


8 said, “I shan’t leave the room. And I don’t care who took the Willard of Providence.” He 
me, anyway—except that I went to school with your wife?” smiled. “That was a long time 
ago. 

ight suppose that’s serious though I don’t know much about dinners.” Pinkie was strangely happy all through dinner. In the first 
on.” “It is, rather.” She slowed down the car. “Would you mind place she knew she looked well. Even the eyes of old Mr. 
paid awfully coming back with me? I’d wait for you while you Combes had told her so, and Pete had given her such a look of 
changed.” wonder, when she reappeared in the drawing-room, that her 

She His eyes were straight ahead. “Have you tried all the other eyes had run away from it, glad and humbled. “It’s only my 
‘s— garages? There’s a good one—” dress,” she had thought, “but he doesn’t know it. I believe 

“That’s not fair.” Pinkie had a terrible feeling that there he thinks it’s me.” 
“I were tears in her eyes. At dinner, while she listened to [Continued on page 124] 
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The Quest the Typical 


Y THE time this issue of Smart SET appears on the 

newsstands, many of the regional winners in the great 

quest of the Typical American Girl will have been 

announced by newspapers participating with this maga- 
zine in this glorious journalistic adventure. 

Sometime within the next few weeks they will all be bound, 
with their chaperones, for New York, where they will be royally 
féted and entertained, and where the National Board of Judges 
will select the National Winner, to be known as the Typical 
American Girl. 

The task that faces the National Judges is no easy one—the 
problem of deciding which one out of all the regional winners 
shall win the cash prize of $5000 which Smart Set will award 
and which will bring national fame and opportunity to the 
winner. 

In New York these girls will lunch and dine in the most 
famous hotels and restaurants. They will meet many world- 
famous personalities in the realms of business, the theater, 
motion pictures, art and literature 

They will be guests of honor of famous theatrical and mo- 
tion picture producers and business organizations 

New York itself is in for a treat, for never before has there 
been gathered in one group such a number of girls representing 
charm, versatility and personality, from all sections of the 
United States. 

In these different regions of the country, great newspapers 
have been cooperating with this magazine, seeking out the 
girls most representative of their sections. It will indeed be 
a task and a problem to select the winner. 

Wherever she goes, in this country or abroad, this fortunate 
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girl will always be a distinguished figure, for she will represent 
in one personality all the outstanding qualities that make the 
American girl the world’s most romantic figure. 

Look over the faces that we have reproduced. And see if 
vou can pick out the girls of whom we will tell you. See if 
vou can isolate, from this happy group, the one that is the 
support—the sole support—of an invalid mother and three 
small brothers. See if you can glimpse, in one pair of eyes, 
the spark of self-sacrifice. We could tell you a fine story of 
a very young girl, with no training, who did the hardest sort 
of domestic daytime work while, by night, she took a 
commercial course. Sandwiching between her other duties 
the care of the aforementioned mother and small children. 
That she now commands a responsible position in a publishing 
house, and makes an adequate salary, is due entirely to her 
own efforts. 

Do you see the keen look of the trained athlete on the face 
of one girl? Are you aware of the gaze of eyes that must 
needs be steady to guide an aeroplane, to battle with the 
changes of a fast changing profession? One of the girls, pic- 
tured here, broke a certain record that set the aviation world 
by its ears—and that would have, were she not too modest 
to take advantage of passing publicity, made her famous! 

Can you guess which one of these girls rode at a horse show, 
and won not only applause, but a blue ribbon? You should 
be able to pick her from the group, for she has the look of a 
thoroughbred about her—that unmistakable look that belongs 
to horse shows and blue ribbons and the really smart circle 
that moves in each large city. 

And can you tell which girl is an expert on beauty—who 
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has gone far ahead in a field that is crowded with other beauty 
experts, so crowded that only a new idea, and a splendid busi- 
ness sense will enable a pioneer to reach any sort of success? 
Looking at this girl’s young face you wouldn’t guess, perhaps, 
that she yearly keeps hundreds of other women looking young 
and charming. 

One of the girls is a model. One is a just-beginning actress. 
One plays exquisitely upon a fine old violin. One writes glowing 
bits of verse with a real sense of talent. One is the trusted and effi- 
cient confidential secretary of a famous financier. And so it goes! 

For the pictures reproduced here are a real cross section of 
America’s finest—they typify the Typical American Girl! 

It is pleasant to think that, even now, the winner of the 
Smart Set Quest is on her way to recognition. It is fine to know 
that she is at the beginning of the long lane that leads to 
Broadway. She—and the sixteen runners-up who will come 
to New York with her, to compete with her, and to be met 
by the editorial staff of Smart Set, and by Smart SeEt’s 
famous list of judges. 

What a splendid time these seventeen fortunate girls will 
have in New York. Although they cannot all be the winner 
of the Quest, although the prize of five thousand dollars 
cannot go to each one, they will all have a marvelous time, 
and will go home with glowing memories, and national fame. 
It is indeed something to be judged a regional winner, and 
each one of the seventeen girls will be a regional winner— 
even if she isn’t the sole winner of the Quest! 

We like to picture what this winning girl will look like. 
Rather like a good many of the girls whose pictures are pub- 
lished with this article. She may not be pretty, as we have 
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said before—for this is in no sense a beauty contest. This is 
something finer and better, this Quest for the Typical Amer- 
ican Girl. Something far more permanent than beauty— 
beauty which, in time, must fade—will be the deciding factor. 
Something rather hard to name, but something that will be a 
combination of grit and honesty, of achievement, and square- 
shooting, and attractiveness of mind and spirit. The thing 
that will win for the Typical American Girl—that will bring 
her a check for five thousand dollars and a lasting place in 
her nation’s life—will be a something that does not tarnish. 
That is sterling silver; that is eighteen karat gold. Something 
that will not prove to be tinsel. Tinsel achievement and men- 
tality and surface prettiness have won in some quests—but 
they will be ignored in this one! 


XCITEMENT, all over the country, is at fever heat. For, 

all over the country, the girls who have been entered in 
the Typical American Girl race know that the day of decision 
is drawing near. And the regional judges, the editors of the 
cooperating newspapers, are worried and harassed with the 
volume of their task, as well as with the difficulties that the 
task holds. Not only must they go through thousands of 
pictures and lists of qualifications—they must be able to say, 
wisely and fairly, which applicant most deserves honor and 
her share of glory! 

The Typical American Girl is on the way. Soon we will be 
able to tell the breathlessly waiting group of people—who are 
waiting to know her and to admire her—who she is, and what 
she looks like! Her picture will soon be made public, not 
only to you, but to the whole country, and to the whole world. 
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Even Though, With the First Smile of Fortune, Esta Realizes that Gold 
May Buy the Wrong Sort of Love 


Life 


Bad 


By EDGINTON 


Illustrations by Harley Ennis Stivers 


ELLY MARCH, a saturnine, sophisticated millionaire, 
was looking for a secretary to leave in a week for 
California. One day while riding through Hardwick 
Street, London, he saw a bronzed-haired girl looking 

over the roof of a dairy shop, decided that she was the girl he 
wanted, and maneuvred so that she accepted the position. 

That is how it happened that Esta Gerald found herself a 
week later, aboard a transatlantic liner, a little bewildered by 
the splendors of her new surroundings and the attentions of Sir 
Tudor Charles, Kelly March’s other secretary. Little did she 
dream that on the very day she left London, her brother, Bobs, 
had returned from Australia, a millionaire, to bring to her 
mother and herself all the romance they had missed in life. 

The voyage came to a close and Esta was thrilled by her 
first trip to America—New York, Chicago, the long train ride 
through the Arizona desert and the golden sunshine of Cali- 
fornia. But the trip was not easy, because all the time there 
was a dull ache in her heart. She could not understand March’s 
attitude towards her. He seemed to be testing her. Why did 
he disapprove of her interest in Sir Tudor Charles? What did 
he know about this nobleman to whom fate had been so unkind? 

On the other side of the ocean, Tiny Ma, Esta’s mother, too, 
was having misgivings about her new-found romance. ll 
because of Pamela MacKinnon. Even though Bobs said he 
was a woman-hater, Tiny Ma could see that he adored this 
beautiful woman who had trailed him from Australia, this 
woman who had run away from her husband, Bob’s employer in 
Australia. It was because of her actions that Mr. MacKinnon 
had bequeathed his entire fortune to Bobs. 

But Esta could not know these things until she met her 
mother and brother in Italy. 


OST tenderly sensitive to atmosphere, Tudor Charles 

heard the lightest whisper of opportunity. He knew 

by intuition of the impending slump in oil, even while 
he motored comfortably in March's big touring-car along the 
great, white roads of California. The Moses Power Syndicate, 
of which Kelly March was a member, was in for a smash. The 
ruins would be bought by some other syndicate, and in due 
time the edifice of the new success would rise again sky high. 
All this seemed to be indicated clearly to Tudor. Of Kelly 
March’s outlook upon it he could not get the ghost of an idea. 
All Tudor foresaw, all that concerned him, was, that probably, 
at no distant time, his somewhat expensive services—which 
were mostly social—would be dispensed with. 

And these jobs, demanding no qualifications except pleasant 
looks, manners, and a certain talent as traveling courier, were 
not to be picked up every day. People were so apt to want 
value for money. 

His thoughts concentrated on Esta during that homeward 
journey. They did not linger long in San Francisco, nor did he 
and March share a “drawing-room suite” on the train flying 
Chicago-wards. Esta had her compartment, but he and March 
had two berths, an upper and a lower, and he had the upper. 

Disgusting mode of travel in the sweltering heat, back over 
the plains of Arizona, where the dust sifted in all day and all 
night no matter what precautions one might take! “These 
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petty economies,” he thought, “would be just what would be 
practised by a Kelly March, the moment things weren’t too 
easy.” He spent much time with Esta, and March watched 
him spending it. 

They did not stay in New York either, but found passage as 
quickly as possible on one of the smaller liners. Another economy, 
very obviously! And yet, not a word said by March about it! 
Tudor pondered it all at night in his berth. 

“Threw up his vice presidency at the bank; falls into the 
middle of one of the biggest oil slumps that has been known; 
what’s he got, really solid? A little bit of housing property here 
and there: furniture, cars, and so on. I shall get out while the 
going’s good.” 

It was not until the fifth day at sea that he took the step 
of asking Esta to marry him, chancing the practicability of that 
brother of hers, who seemed, from his letter, rather a truculent 
type of beast. They were on the boat deck after dinner in the 
fore of the ship, “riding along, riding along,” said Esta tri- 
umphantly. For she felt triumphant. With an ear less attuned 
than Tudor’s to the whisper of opportunity, she had so far 
missed the undercurrents of meaning in all that business in 
California, those all-day conferences, in which Kelly March and 
Tudor Charles had been interned with grim-faced business 
men. The scare headlines on the oil sensation in the papers left 
her untouched. For always March emerged from business fresh 
and keen, unpreoccupied, and with his untired, fighting look 
that would have seemed to her—had she diagnosed it—as an 
earnest of continuing success. So she thought very little in 
detail about Kelly March, and a great deal about herself and 
Tudor, and secondarily, about Ma and Bobs. 

Tudor did not take what he had always looked upon as a 
perilous step in life without careful consideration. But he had 
a feeling—something in the hard blue eyes of March gave him 
the feeling, as also had that letter of Robert Gerald’s—that he 
had better speak first. Now was the time. Now, when com- 
— was practically nil, when she loved him, when he loved 

er. 

He vowed to himself that he loved her, and, very com- 
placently, that she loved him. 

“Yes,” he answered her with a little note of bitterness flexing 
aw voice, “ ‘riding along’ to the place where I shall lose you, 

sta. 

He waited for her soft, inviting, “ ‘Lose me?’ 
flurried for all her surface composure. 

“What chance have I?” said Tudor, humbly yet proudly. 

His profile was cut clear and white in the moonlight, with 
the dark patches of his eyes, and the dark line of his com- 
pressed mouth. He looked a young god. 

“What chance have I, Esta?” he repeated. “You're going 
to your people; they’re well off. I’m poor; I’m going to be 


” which came 


poorer, for I’m darned sure Kelly March is deciding to chuck 
me. 

“Oh, no!” 

A faint resigned smile curled the dark line of his mouth. 

“My dear, I’ve got a hunch that he is. 
my wits? 
girl like you. 


Who am I—living on 
Though God knows I’d work my hands off for a 
But hands don’t earn much, do they?” 


com- 


lexing 
you, 


came 
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As Tudor talked on, about life and love, his mind was in aturmoil. ‘I wonder what 
Esta means?”’ he wondered. ‘*‘Why does she make a mystery about the ring?” 


“Oh,” she murmured, “as if I cared what you've got or 
haven’t got!” 

He slipped his fingers over hers on the rail, and looked out to 
sea. On all sides of them shimmered the entranced sea. She 
looked down at their fingers twining together on the rail in 
the moonlight. 

“Do you love me, Esta?” 

“Why haven't you asked me that before?” she said. 

“I’ve wanted to. I love you like everything.” 

She made an involuntary turn towards him; they looked into 
the dark patches that were each other’s eyes. She whispered, 
chokingly, “Darling.” 

Her breath caught in her throat. Love! All the playing, all 
the taxicab kisses, all the wistful rush after the lure and excite- 
ment of danger—nothing was like this. 


“Esta, you are a little sweetheart.” He had her in his 
arms, kissing her; she clung to his neck. They were in trans- 
ports of ecstasy. And then, gnawing his lip he set her from 
him, trying to cool his head a bit. 

He set his hands on her shoulders, thinking, “What am I 
doing? I’m a fool to rush—” 


E SAID firmly in a voice charged with emotion: 

“It isn’t fair to ask you, dearest, but could we keep it 
quiet till your people have seen me, approved me? Till I see if 
I can’t get a job worthy of you? Esta, is that horribly unfair 
of me to expect that?” 

“Oh, no. Oh, no. So long as we know, what does any 
one else matter?” 
“You're mine, Esta?” 
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“I’m yours.” She whispered it 
fervently. 

“I’m content then,” said Tu- 
dor. “As content as a man can 
be in my shoes. Esta darling, if 
I have your promise, if I can kiss 
you sometimes, look at you across 
a room, through all the other 
people, and know that you under- 
stand—it’ll be enough just for now. 

“Oh, I'll try, Esta, I'll try to 
justify myself. I’ve got to get a 
good job, darling. If your people 
will only like me—there’s your 
relative, Sir James, after all, who 
could give a deserving fellow a 
leg up any day?” 

Esta did not answer that, but, 
leaning against him, stroked his 
hand. Of course, there would be 
the little explanation to make, that 
Sir James Gerald, ex-Chancellor, 
was entirely unrelated and un- 
known to her. Tudor would for- 
give her. And she pondered hazy 
ideas, between his feather-light 
caresses, as to what explanation 
she would make. 


HE was modern, and honest, 

but full of natural guile like 
any other woman, and she thought, 
perhaps, she’d play on her loneli- 
ness 

“Tt was absurd, darling,” she'd 
say, “but I was so lonely—and 
when you mentioned some Ger- 
alds I said they were my Geralds 
just to make it seem that you and 
I had mutual acquaintances! I 
was ‘playing relation.’ And then 
it turned out you'd never met 
them. But somehow, I’ve never 
thought of telling you that joke 
against myself till now. Isn't it 
funny to think of having been so 
lonely, when we'll never be lonely 
again?” 

Such nonsensical explanation 
was enough between lovers. The 
words “so lonely” from the heart, 
would do it. 

So now she only murmured, 
‘We shan’t have to bother, Tudor, 
though of course you'll get a good 
job. Of course men like you are 
wanted. But we needn’t worry— 
we'll have my money, shan’t we, 
to begin on?” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t,” he pro- 
tested 

“Not offended, dear? My dear, 
do let’s be modern above all 
things.” 

‘“That’s sense.” He spoke so- 
berly. “Sense. You are a wise " 
little girl, Esta. Only, you know,” a 
with more magnificence, men She looked at her mother’s small slenderness, there on the window 
aren’t very modern over these 
things.” wasn’t really trying to interfere. Perhaps he 

“Nor are women,” her heart 

could have cried, but she crushed the absurdity of saying it. They sat in a kind of small palm lounge, arranged for dancing, 
“Tl always take half yours, and he ordered a bottle of champagne and sandwiches. As 
they drank, toasting each other, March came by. He paused 
to observe them, smiled, saluted them, and went on. 

He went on to tramp the deck and think. Heaven knew he 


“A mutual purse,” she nodded. 
Tudor, if you'll take half mine.” 

“I'd do anything to make you happy.” 

“Tt would make me happy if you'd promise.” 


“All right. I'll eat humble pie made by Esta—if necessary.” had enough else to think about, but yet he was mainly absorbed | 
His spirits rose. “Come down, darling. One more kiss, and in the copper-haired girl within, whom he could see every 
then come down. We'll drink our health.” time he passed the lighted windows of the lounge. How far | 
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and down the world, over the first girls he had 
taken out—as he had told Esta at the Plaza that 


night—on humble jauntings, feeding them at soda 
fountains and automats and hot-dog stalls, when 
he had been a raw and fierce and wistful boy in the 
America they were now leaving. 

His mind roved over the pleasant, wise, beautiful 
women of later years—such as was their hostess 
that Long Island week-end so short a while ago. 

His mind hovered about in California, in Los 
Angeles, not this time, but a year ago—a little 
over a year ago—when he had escorted a certain 
golden Californian woman—a girl; she couldn't 
have been over four-and-twenty—through the court- 
yard of the Ambassador Hotel, to dinner. It was 
a May evening; the smell of the English stocks 
crowding the borders of the courtyard was devastat- 
ingly sweet. He had listened, that evening, and sub- 
sequent days, to the lovely Californian’s tale of 
life’s troubles. She had married an impossible 
Australian, and left him. And it was quite by 
chance that an acquaintance of his who happened 
to recognize her, who knew the truth about her, 
told him the truth. 

He could have killed the man who broke into the 
prospective idyll. 

And yet, wasn’t he glad he knew? Knew she had 
left a jolly good husband for a very evasive lover, 
and was no different from all the other pretty, 
acquisitive women bent on selling themselves mag- 
nificently? 

He had indicated to her that he was on the 
verge of a big smash, must confide in some one; 
turned to her, a kind, lonely woman. He had 
watched her eyes. 

He had given her a thousand pounds after he 
knew. “You must let me help you,” he had said, 
not revealing that he knew, except by a flick of his 
hard eyes. “I have ready cash, after all, and I 
can’t bear to see a lovely thing in distress. What’s 
money for?” 

“A loan?” she had murmured, protestingly. 

“Without a time limit,” he had smiled. 

“Some day I shall return it. I'll never rest till 
I've returned it.” 

The next day he had left without apprising her. 
She would no doubt be sitting in her room at the 
Gaylord Apartment House opposite, awaiting his 
ring, he reflected, as his car turned northward out 
of the great, growing, bursting city. He had made 
his first trip up to San Francisco, via the Yosemite 
Valley, which he had been eager as a bridegroom to 
show to Esta—alone. 

And, months after, Tudor Charles, just engaged 
as secretary. so discreet, sophisticated, tactful a 
young man, had come across that letter and those 
trifling accounts he had paid for the golden Cali- 
fornian, and had destroyed them, after a respectful 
inquiry as to their importance, without so much 
as batting an eyelash. 


ARCH tramped the decks, up and down, up 

and down, hands deep in pockets, wishing he 
weren't always looking for the one woman of the 
great romance. He was hard and he was tough, and 


only he knew the foolishness of his own heart. 
Thank the Lord for that. None of his adver- 


seat, and the rage left Esta’s heart. Maybe Bobs 
only meant to tease, after all 


had this affair with Tudor gone? Why didn’t he break it? 
Stop it? 

“Tt isn't time to break in,” he thought, “and Lord knows if 
I could stop it. And I’m going to wait—just a bit—to see how 
much was lies—how much of it is just her game. Does she 
lie,” he thought, “like all the others?” 

His mind went back over the varying types and degrees of 
Fairy Earls whom he had met and squandered money on, up 


saries guessed his vulnerable spots. He had a 
tough reputation, and well he knew it. 
The one woman of the great romance. 
Fooled again, of course. But he had thought he 
had found her in the copper-haired girl inside. 

What was she playing? The old games? Pretense and 
barter. She had her match in Tudor Charles. 

Ah, but she wasn’t quite clever enough to know that. 

She had had courage of a kind to start the game as boldly 
as she had and dashed good luck to have the ball kept rolling 
for her if that brother's letter were true. 

He stopped, and paused, from two yards’ distance, to look 
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into the lighted lounge. The ship was not full; perhaps a 
dozen people at most were there, and the half-hearted orchestra 
had ceased playing, and packed up. But Tudor and Esta were 
still there, champagne glasses between them, elbows on table, 
heads almost touching, eyes looking into eyes, talking. And 
there was a sudden movement of Tudor’s which held March 
rigidly attentive. He was taking off his little finger a signet 
ring, with the Charles’ crest on it, that he often wore. She 
was looking at it, slipping it on 

“He knows he’s going to get sacked, and he darn well doesn’t 
care,” March thought, while his heart pounded, and the muscles 
of his neck tautened and his hands clenched in his pockets. 
The ring! Surely he hadn’t even now got the girl? 

What matter? She was a match for him. A clear case of 
quits. Serve ‘em both right when they found each other out! 
Yet his heart was uproarious with rage, when he strode in. 

Perfect mannered as ever, Tudor sprang up. 

‘Do you want me, sir?” 

“Wouldn't interrupt you for the world. Been dancing?” 

“A little. It’s too hot,” from Esta, “very stuffy for so late 
in September.” 

His eyes fastened on her left hand. No ring there! His 
uproarious heart soothed down somewhat. His glance flickered 
to Tudor, whose left hand, where he usually wore the ring, was 
in his pocket. “Italy’ll be hotter, probably,” he said, “and it’s 
late——— What have you two been talking so earnestly about?” 

“Everything and nothing, sir,’ smiled Tudor glibly. 

And Esta, still looking up, “We've said everything.” 

Tudor’s eyes flickered at her. 

‘Exhausted each other’s conversation?” said March. “Too 
bad.” He dropped into a chair between them, and sat, making 
talk most agreeably, however, until Esta went to bed. 

She wanted to be alone with the ring. 

Tudor had said a moment before March joined them, “I'd 
never be able to buy you the kind of ring I’d like you to wear— 
it least not yet, dear. I’d rather you wore my signet ring than 
one unworthy of you; it was my father’s and grandfather’s and 
great-grandfather’s.” 

She had murmured back that, indeed, it meant more to her 
than all the diamonds in Paris. They had been reading the 
tiny, delicately traced inscriptions inside, not feeling, from 
without, March’s intense gaze upon them. Then March had 
come in, arrogant, dominating as ever, dominating their precious 
moments, tearing their precious moments from them. 

But now she was in her cabin with the ring. She wasn’t to 
wear it till they reached Rome. “Why should he know every- 
thing?” said Tudor, and she had echoed, “Indeed! Why should 
he?” But she could wear the ring all night; it could bewitch 
her dreams. 


ELLY inquired later of Esta, “Where is your mother 

staying in Rome, Miss Gerald? The Hotel Beau Site? It 
would be rather fun for you if we stayed there, too—if we can 
get rooms; it’s one of the smaller hotels, I remember. Don’t 
you think that would be fun?” She thought indeed that it 
would be tremendous fun suddenly to arrive in Rome with so 
splendid a young man as Tudor, to stay at the Hotel Beau 
Site, to question with a triumphant look, “Well, what do you 
think of him?” to introduce him to Robert as well as to Tiny 
Ma. Why, they would be just a foursome! And what a four- 
some! 

Only of course there would be Kelly March, too, as the 
intrusive fifth. 

‘One couldn’t,” said Tudor, when hearing Esta’s private 
moan, “snap at the hand that fed one, exactly. After all, 
March’s money will provide the accommodation, and there 
is plenty of time,” said Tudor. “Poor impetuous Esta,” he 
added tenderly, “‘we’ve a lifetime. And first, remember,” said 
he, warning her, “I’ve to make your people like me.” 

“Oh, your pride, Tudor! Mediaeval! I love it though,” 
she murmured, and she gazed at him full of pride too, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes suffused with pride. And she cried, “My 
mother will love you, Tudor. Yes, she will!” 

‘Men are apt to be a bit more stiff-necked.” 

“Why should Robert 4 

“Darling, I’ve not a bean except what I make at this sort 
of job.” 

“But I shall have. Robert wrote— You saw the letter!” 

But he began to think aloud to her about the delights of 
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Rome. He knew people. Autumn was a good time. The 
Ludovisi quarter was really the nicest part in which to stay 
now. It would be lovely wandering with Esta—who’d never 
been there, funny insular kid—in the beautiful Borghese gar- 
dens. They would go to the Excelsior, which he knew well, and 
dance a lot, too. 

Rushing along, commodiously quartered, on the Paris-Lyons- 


Mediterranée railways towards Italy, and still never daring to 
confess to Tudor how wonderful and dreamlike she found all 
this, which to him seemed the common places of every-day life, 
Esta keyed herself higher hourly. At one time she was sitting 
in the restaurant car with Kelly March and Tudor, eating, 
chatting, fevered with the thrill of all that was happening, try- 
ing to conceal her secret and Tudor’s from those hard, swift 
eyes. Eyes that laughed and scorched one, searched out one’s 
thoughts. At another they were roaring through the Mont 
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Cenis tunnel. Here was Turin. Then Alessandria. Then 
Genoa. She burned to see Tiny Ma, and to have ten years’ 
talk in ten minutes with Robert. 

And suddenly, it seemed, one gold autumn morning, she was 
entering, quite calmly, the Hotel Beau Site. 

Kelly March had secured the accommodation they needed. 
He always would. He knew how to get whatever he wanted. 


As she entered, taut with anticipation, she felt a hand on her 
arm. She looked round with a dazzling, swift smile for Tudor, 
but it was March’s hand, and so he had the smile. 

“Girl, go right off and find your mother, and we'll see you 
at luncheon. If Mrs. Gerald permits, perhaps we may all join 
her.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I’m sure!” Then she was confronted all at 
once by a husky stranger who had stalked through the vestibule 
to meet her, a stranger and yet not a stranger. Robert! 


sta and Sir Tudor were to- 
gether in the lounge, drinking 
champagne. As they toasted 
each other March came by 


She prided herself always on being, as she would have said, 
hard boiled, but Robert was too much for her. Robert—Bobs— 
brother! And she threw herself into his arms, and kissed his 
tweed shoulder—as high as she could reach—and could only 
stammer, with tears flooding her eyes, “Bobs! Oh, Bobs!” 

“Ma’s waiting,” said the husky stranger in a husky voice. 
But his ready look traveled over her, went out to the two men, 
to the hard fellow with the blue 
eyes, and the extremely handsome 
young one. His hand squeezed 
Esta’s in a quick reminder, and, with 
tears dropping, yet all radiant, she 
turned, still holding to Bobs. 

She laughed. 

“Oh, Bobs—my brother, Mr. 
March, Sir Tudor Charles.” 

She was too filled with longing for 
that ten years’ talk to register in her 
mind a definite impression as to 
how Bobs and Tudor received each 
other. She looked, with a swimming, 
anxious glance for a moment, but 
thought hazily, “Presently, at lunch, 
when I’ve had time—and we're all 
together, then I’ll know.” 


LL she had was the non-com- 

mittal brevity of Bobs, and the 
very mellow, the particularly charm- 
ing friendly tone of Tudor. Surely 
that tone would tell Bobs something? 
So different from the casual way of 
Kelly March! And Tudor had 
looked at Bobs in a way—she tried 
to be sure he had looked at Bobs in 
an almost brotherly way. But a vig- 
orous hand still gripping hers was 
drawing her towards the lift. 

“Gosh, Esta, isn’t this splendid! 
We've got an apartment on the first 
floor.” 

“She? How’s she?” 

“Marvelous.” 

“Enjoying her little self?” 


“And how!” 
Then they laughed together, as- 
seine cending in the lift and with that 


understanding laugh they really knew 
each other, in comradely fashion, 
again. 

“Bobs, isn’t she wonderful?” 

“A little miracle.” 

“The way she’s come through! 
Bobs, do you remember?” 

Both remembering the old days, 
the old wretched, anxious, harassed 
days of Tiny Ma’s married serfdom, 
they were close together again, as 
they had been so often, immature 
plotters for her small pleasures, ten 
years ago. 

They entered the vestibule of the 
apartment hand in hand, smiles on 
their lips, shyness in their hearts, de- 
light in their eyes, and she and Tiny 
Ma were in each other’s arms; each 
new and fresh and intriguing to the 
other, soignée as never before, with 
the cosmopolitan air of leisure and 
travel, with the expectation of serene 
triumphant future crowning them, mother and daughter came 
in from the deepnesses of poverty and warring supremely 
happy. . . 

Robert walked to the window and stood with his back to it, 
hands thrust in pockets, eyes more boyish and wide than he 
knew, gazing upon his womenkind. Yes, his. The women at 
home. In his care, as, when a furtive clumsy child, he had 
longed for them to be. Their happy cries and ejaculations came 
to him; they were exchanging their [Continued on page 133] 
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The Intimate Diary 


Peggy Joyce 


HE day I was fifteen I ran away from home because I 

wanted to be a great actress. On the train I met the 

handsomest man I ever saw and he asked me to marry 

him so I did, but my mother and granny had the mar- 
riage annulled and sent me to a boarding school in Washing- 
on 

I hated school but while I was there, I met a millionaire and 
ifter that I became Mrs. Sherburne Philbrick Hopkins. I had 

onderful times in Washington, but when people began talking 

yut my husband and a Miss , I ran away. 

I thought of course I would go on the stage and so I went 
to New York. Mr. Ziegfeld said to me, “Mrs. Hopkins, you 
certainly are a knock out,” and he starred me as “Miss 1918” 
in the Follies. Later, while I was in one of Lee Shubert’s 
shows in Chicago, I met Stanley Joyce. He had lots of money 

nd said he would get me a divorce from Sherby so I said I 
would marry him. He bought me a wonderful estate in Florida 
and a $350,000 pearl necklace and said we would go to Paris, 
which I thought was very nice. 

But at Deauville, Stan got so jealous he was terrible. One 
day he said he had to go back to Chicago on business, and a 
few weeks after he had gone a newspaper reporter brought me 
a telegram saying Joyce was suing me for divorce. Of course 
I laughed, but I was stunned. I asked Henri L if I 
should go to New York to fight the case and he said I suppose 
you must. 

I never knew newspapers could 
be so terrible, but finally it was 
over and my lawyers won. It 
was wonderful to be free again 
and I went back to Paris for a 
rest 

I fell in love with Billy E—, 
the Chilian, but I did not want 
him to know it, because it would 
only bring him unhappiness. So 
I tried to laugh it off—then 
came the terrible news. Billy 
had shot himself. Oh, it was so 


horrible. I thought I would go 
insane. 
HuRSDAY. I have not even 


been out of my suite once 
since we left Cherbourg. K 
is worried about me, tries to 
make me eat and read but all 
I can do is sip a little cham- 
pagne now and then. Damon 
R—— is on the ship and has 
been wirelessing news about me 
I think, but I will not see him. 
I can’t talk to anyone. The 
whole thing is horrible and I 
know everyone in America will 
say it was my fault. But how was 
it my fault? Billy wanted me 
and I couldn’t go to him, being 
engaged to Henri, but I was not 
unkind to him and I never led 
him on as they are saying. And 
of course I never dreamed he 
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The Earl of Northesk and Peggy on the deck 
of the Ile de France, en route to Paris 


Though a Frantic Lover 
Commits Suicide, Peggy 


Goes Lightly on to Stage 


would go and do what he 
did. It was a terrible thing 
for him to do and so silly, 
because if he really loved 
me he might have known 
that his shooting himself and leaving that note addressed to me 
would not only make me terribly unhappy but would drag my 
name through a lot of scandal which I hadn’t deserved. I sup- 
pose he thought his desperate action was heroic but really it 
was only selfish. He is out of it forever but I have to live 
and all my life people will be remembering what happened 
and blaming me. 

Most men in love are selfish anyway; they say they are 
doing it all for you but really they are thinking of themselves 
and their comfort and happiness or vice versa. I can get along 
wonderfully with a man until he starts to love me, but then 
my troubles begin. 


and Screen Success 


CAN tell in a minute when it is coming on them; they 

want to be with me every minute; they send me presents 
and flowers every hour, and they are jealous if I even look at 
any one else. Some of them are very hard to handle when they 
get that way. 

A man in love should realize that a girl doesn’t want him 
hanging around all the time and particularly not in the morning. 
I think one of the reasons my 
marriage with Joyce went smash 
was because I grew to hate see- 
ing him when I woke up. No 
girl wants to see a man when 
she first wakes up even if he is 
her husband. It is a mistake. 
A husband should be kept for 
evenings like the theater. 


HuRsDAY night. We dock to- 

morrow and a wireless has 
just come from Earl Carroll, the 
theatrical producer. He says he 
wants to engage me as the star 
in the Earl Carroll Vanities and 
he will meet me at the pier. 

I met Earl once; I remember 
he was very nice. I think I 
would like to go on the stage 
again. It means hard work and 
that is what I need most just 
now to take my mind off other 
things. 

Henri has sent me a wireless 
every day and wants me to re- 
turn on the first boat and marry 
him. I left my dogs with him. 

Well I can go back and marry 
Henri and have another million- 
aire husband or I can go to work 
on the stage again and be inde- 
pendent. 

I think I would rather work 
than be married again just now, 
but I will not tell Henri that, I 
will keep him guessing. No girl 
should [Continued on page 117] 
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Is there a shadow of doubt in the eyes of Peggy Joyce—and is her 


After all, though she has 
s sed 
fame and fortune and applause. has real love ever touched Assn 


mouth beginning to harden? 
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College women flock 
together. A high-sign 
given to a prospective 
employer—who has the 
education to recognize 
it—has lifted many a 
girl out of the long 
waiting line of appli- 
cants for positions 


HEY are asking the ques- 
tion all over the country, 
this month—these girls 
who have just finished high 
school and are wondering where 
to begin next. Should a girl go to college or not? What can 
she get there that conflict with the big world will not give her? 
Why should she waste four years—four of her most vital, most 
energetic, most creative years in college—when she might be 
learning the rules of the game and getting a long start on the 
others? Or is it a waste, after all? How are they to decide— 
for, there are two sides to this as to every question. Of course 
I, being in business, look at it from the business angle. And 
women in the big business world have succeeded without a di- 
ploma and with it—because of a diploma and in spite of it. 
There is one advantage of college life which must not be for- 
gotten. It is the connections made—connections and contacts 
which improve a girl’s social poise and make all her meetings 
easier. And these same contacts have a slight, but undeniably 
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By ALLISON BRYAN 
A College Girl 


College! 


direct influence in business life. 
A college girl usually has more 
friends than a girl who does not go 
to college. She meets more people, 
from more widely separated com- 
munities and classes. She has an entrée to the working alumnae 
of her college and—as an alumna myself—I must admit that if 
two girls of exactly equal possibilities applied for the same 
position, I should naturally and instinctively give it to the one 
who came from my own school. I believe this tendency is 
universal among college people, and it is a distinct advantage 
to a girl just getting her start. 

But aside from these purely social aspects, college does more 
for a girl than the same four years spent in business. It will 


not give talents she has not—that is the popular delusion and 
an unfair argument against college that each girl should be 
expected to conform to a standard and almost impossibly high 
College will not give a girl any capacities 

But it will train [Continued on page 94] 
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Your Opinion 


Men don’t want to be 
educated—especially by 
their secretaries. It 
puts them on the de- 
fensive—it embarrasses 
them. Ask the college 
girl what makes the 
tired business man 


tired. She knows! 


to embrace—or be 
embraced by —a 
college education. In fact, a 
proud parent once entered me upon the books of Vassar—and 
that before I knew my A B C's! But when I was of an age to 
make thoughts of the higher education practical, rather than 
visionary, Old Man Financial Stringency entered our home— 
and the wolf came to sit upon the doorstep. And so, giving 
up those thoughts of college, I left said home, and, stepping 
carefully over the wolf, sallied forth into the world of business. 
I was sixteen, then. And, after my first week in a business 
office, I wasn’t sorry for the necessity that had altered my mode 
of life. And I haven’t been sorry, ever since. 


HEN I was very 
young [ intended 


$100 IN PRIZES 


By ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 
A Non-College Girl 


College! 


And that—girls who are in 
college, or are going to college, 
or are graduates of colleges— 
isn’t sour grapes! 

I think, definitely, that the 
average business girl finds a college education quite unnecessary 
to her success—not to say a mental hazard! Excepting, of 
course, the girl who is entering some professional field—in 
which a technical, or scientific training is essential. There are 
just three reasons that I can give to back up my statement, 
reasons that have been gleaned from my own experience. To 
me they are very simple—and convincing. 

First, the college girl gets a later start than the girl who did 
not attend college. She spends four years in preparation 
for life in the abstract—and the [Continued on page 94] 
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Was What the Papers Called 
It—But a Girl’s Life Hung 
on the Verdict of the Jury 


By KATHARINE HILL 


Illustrations 
By 
Leslie L 


Benson 


OU may say that 

no nice girl could 

conceivably have 

done what Joan 
Harper did. I admit, in 
presenting the case for her, 
that it was a pretty terrible 
thing. But consider the 
provocation. 

For six long years Joan 
had been a stenographer in 
a Forty-second Street office. 
She didn’t like it. She was 
bored by the sameness of 
the routine business, which 
touched on absolutely noth- 
ing that could possibly in- 
terest a girl in her twenties, 
and she resented having to 
get up early every morning 
and sell her day to the Hem- 
inway Manufacturing Com- 
pany for just a little less than 
enough money to provide 
comfortably for her wants. 

Far from being able to 
save anything, she was al- 
ways a little bit in the hole, 
though she didn’t dress any 
better than she had to, her 
room at the boarding-house 
was no more than clean and livable, and she committed no 
worse extravagances than the purchase of a quarter-pound of 
candy once in a while, a pack of cigarettes every three days 
and a ticket to a movie rather less often. 

When her best friend, Carol Dean, had a stroke of luck in 
the shape of a small legacy from an aunt, Joan tried ‘not to 
be envious, though nothing was more certain than that no 
one would ever leave her so much as a postage stamp. Her 
uncles and aunts had little to leave, and children of their own 
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Murder 


Joan’s haunted eyes stared into 
the face of the District Attorney. 
She knew. with a terrible cer- 
tainty, that no one im that 
crowded court room believed her 
flimsy story of the murder 


to leave it to. It didn’t seem probable that she would ever 
have anything except an uncongenial job and, in a few more 
years, gray hair and wrinkles. 

If you had told her, at this time, that there were worse 
things than a dull life, she would have disagreed with you, 
politely or snappishly according to which end of the day it 
was, the fresh or the tired one. And if you had told her 
the same thing a week or so later, how frantically she would 
have taken the words out .of your mouth! That Forty-second 
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Street office, that safe, drab existence, looked like paradise 
to her after she had cast herself out of it— 

Her life had not seemed so bleak when she first went to 
work. She had then confidently expected that in a few days or 
months she was going to met a prince, after which everything 
would be lovely. But just as the time comes when you stop 
believing in Santa Claus, so at a certain age you become scep- 
tical about princes. Joan at twenty-six doubted whether there 
was any such animal. There were only ordinary fellows, she 
suspected, all with much the same lines, unthrilling and, 
what was worse, unthrilled. Occasionally she had a date 
with one, but nothing ever seemed to come of it. 

When she wasn’t too busy or too tired to care, she had a 
vague sense of resentment, not so much against Fate for hand- 
ing her out such a very thin slice of life, as against the books 
and the magazines and the plays and the pictures that had 
all led her to expect something so different. Existence being 
really a matter of three meals a day, work and subway rides, 
why this elaborate concerted pretense that there was splendor 
and poetry in it? Why this bunk about beauty, this flat-footed 
assertion that every girl may look forward to romance? 

Lucky Carol, with that windfall of hers, was offering herself 
a three-months’ vacation without pay, and a tourist third 
passage to Europe on a Cunarder. Joan went down to see 
her off, for going over a ship, even a ship in which she wasn’t 
going to sail, had the aspect of a real thrill in her life. 


She found West Street from the ferries northward parked 
all but solid with expensive cars. Enormous bouquets and 
baskets of fruit were being carried to the docks, and going up 
with Joan in the elevator was a party of girls of her own age, 
beautifully dressed and plainly not going tourist third. In 
the big shed above she had to walk a long way past first-class 
entrances and second-class entrances, to the gangway at the 
ship’s stern. 


AROL welcomed her to an amusing little cubby-hole that 

was fresh and white-painted, its bunks covered in bright 
cretonne. Joan looked at everything curiously, for she had 
never before been in a boat that went further than Coney 
Island or Bear Mountain. 

“T can’t believe I’m really going!” said Carol, radiant. 

She showed Joan the lounge and the smoking-room and the 
portion of the decks that the tourist passengers enjoyed. Then 
her brother and her sister-in-law and their spectacled little 
girl arrived to say good-by and be shown over the same ground, 


and Joan supposed she had better be going and took her leave. 

“Have a good time,” she advised, “and take care of your- 
self! Don’t bother coming with me—I can get off all right. 
Bon voyage!” 


T HERE was no separation of classes now, in the bustle pre- 

ceding departure. People streamed and eddied all over the 
ship, forward and aft, and Joan thought she might as well 
see all there was to be seen before she went ashore. 

It was bewildering, marvelous, a dream that you wouldn’t 
have known enough to dream for yourself, suddenly made 
real under your feet and before your eyes. There were other 
things in life then than three meals a day, subway rides and 
work! While Joan and others like her slaved away their youth 
in New York, hundreds of people—sleeping in luxurious bed- 
rooms as large as hotel bedrooms, lounging on board decks 
or in palatial saloons, dancing at night, entertained by day, 
would be wafted across the blue Atlantic to unimaginable 
adventures and delights on its other side. 

A strangling envy took Joan by the throat as her surround- 
ings made her realize this vividly, and revolt against her own 
dull lot shook her. She did not feel bitter against the leisured 
rich in the name of all New York’s toiling millions, which 
would have been nobler of her no doubt. Simply and intensely 
she wanted to be rich herself, and to go abroad on the Beren- 
garia in the particular stateroom into which she was staring— 
with a smart trunkful of beautiful clothes, and a 
fitted dressing-case and baskets of fruit and flowers 
such as waited the lucky lessee of this one—never to 
have to go near that darned office again— 

She inched into the cabin, drawn by the fascination 
of the idea. She touched the swanky wardrobe 
trunk gingerly, smelt the flowers, looked at herself 
in the glass. She wasn’t out of the picture, she 
thought, reflected there. She was pretty enough, and 
she had the boyish figure on which present-day clothes 
look best. She leaned to the mirror and touched up 
her mouth with her lipstick, just to help along the 
illusion, and then she picked up a gold and crystal 
perfume bottle. She was too honest to dream of 
stealing even one drop for her handkerchief, but it 
could do no harm to loosen the top and have a sniff— 

The bottle fell with a crash, and a wave of exotic 
scent added dizziness to the shock with which she 
became conscious of a man standing in the doorway 
behind her. 

Scarlet and all but crying, Joan pulled herself to- 
gether and faced him. It never occurred to her that 
he might have as little right there as she. “It was an 
accident! I just stepped in here to powder my nose,” 
she stammered. “I'll pay for it!” 

Jim Pratt, star reporter of the newest tabloid, 
raised his hand defensively. “You won’t pay me,” 
he said. “I just stepped in too; I’m waiting for the 
movie queen to come aboard.” 

“Oh, this isn’t your stateroom then—or your 
wife's?” 

“I’m just a member of the proletariat like yourself 
—no connection with royalty at all, except to inter- 
view it! And if you'll take my advice, sister, you'll 
beat it promptly and say no more about that broken bottle. 
They come high—bottles like that and their contents. Fifty 
bucks maybe. I won’t tell on you.” 

Joan paled. “Fifty dollars! Why, I couldn’t pay that!” 

“And why should you? She gets ten thousand a week, and 
what do you get? She could swim in that stuff, and maybe 
does. It would be a dirty shame if she let you pay for the 
little bit you spilled.” 

“Oh, it isn’t fair, is it?” Joan wrung her hands as she 
prepared to follow his advice, and escape. “Some people 
having so much, and some others—just nothing at all!” ; 

Here was a sympathetic listener for all the seething bitter- 
ness she had struggled with as she walked alone about the 
ship. He dropped one word only, “Tough!” when she paused, 
but its intonation encouraged her to go on. “I want to be rich 
too! Do you suppose I wouldn’t like to go to Europe first 
class on this boat—but what chance have I of ever having any 
fun? You might as well be in jail as poor—I guess you think 
I’m crazy, talking like this—but isn’t it the truth? 
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She had shown him her inmost thoughts, as one can some- 
times do with a perfect stranger who is to remain so, but as 
she flung out of the stateroom and turned down the corridor 
he moved beside her, apparently forgetting his assignment to 
interview the movie queen. 

‘How much do you want to be rich?” he asked, in an in- 
sinuating undertone. ‘“That’s the question! Maybe there 
are ways you could get rich, and I don’t mean what you think 
I mean either. If you don’t mind riding along with me in a 
taxi we can talk it over.” 


" OU gotta good name. Joan. Four letters. That’s as 
good as they come,” said Gorham, the city editor, when 
Pratt had decoyed her to the office of the Daily Pageant. 

“We'll pay you twenty thousand dollars in cash the day 
you're acquitted,” said Gorham 

She was dreaming, Joan supposed. Nothing so fantastic as 
the proposition these men were making her could occur in real 
life 

“What this paper wants is a good murder,” the city editor 
leaned forward to explain. He had burning eyes, close-set in 
a wedge-shaped face. In the other swivel chair sat Brennan, 
the business manager, fat and shrewd, common and unscrupu- 
lous. A pig and a ferret, Joan thought involuntarily. The 
fourth in conference, Pratt, the reporter, looked ever so pre- 
possessing in contrast with the pair. Young and almost in- 
genuous, he lounged on the edge of the desk and listened 
without speaking 

“I said again this morning,” Gorham pursued, “if there 
don’t a good murder break pretty soon I'll go out and do one 
myself—there hasn’t anything come in now for weeks that 
you could play up for a sensation. This paper is just starting 
in, and what we need is a real nice juicy murder to work on, 
so we can cut loose and show our stuff!” 

When you are in smouldering rebellion against a soul-killing 
drudgery, made bearable by no possibility of escape, the amaz- 
ing offer of what seems to you wealth, with its power to open 
doors on the wider life, in exchange for a few months of 
your time, is not to be refused off-hand, startling though the 
conditions may be. 

“You might as well be in jail as poor. You said it—” 
Brennan urged. ‘What this boils down to is, you stay in jail 
for maybe three or four months, maybe less, you sit in a 
court room every day for as long as it runs to, you get nice 
treatment in the papers, you get let off, you kiss the jury if 
you feel like it, but there’s no compulsion—some just shake 
hands—and then you walk out free and we hand you this nice 
bunch of jack, and you can go right down to Fourteenth Street 
and sail off in a Cunarder and forget you ever played lead in 
a murder trial. Soft, if you ask me!” 

“But—” Joan stammered in hopeless bewilderment, “how 
can I be tried for a murder without murdering somebody first? 
And Mr. Pratt said there wasn’t any question of doing anything 
wrong?” Her head ached with trying to understand this 
anomaly 

“Of course we wouldn’t ask you to do anything morally 
wrong!” Gorham corroborated his lieutenant in shocked tones. 
‘Why, the reason murder cases are played up in the papers 
like they are, is on account of the moral lesson to the public, 
and if there wasn’t any murder committed in the first place, 
why so much the better all around!” 

She thought confusedly of Alice in Looking-glass Land. 
“But I don’t believe there’d be a trial, if there hadn’t been a 
murder. I don’t see how you'd get a policeman to even arrest 
me!” 

“Now, you leave all that to us, little girl. There’s ways and 
means, and queer things happen in the newspaper game. You 
take it from me that we'll fake the murder end, we've been 
working on the idea for weeks, and we see just how it can be 
done. And talk about you doing wrong— Why,” he added in 
a burst of virtuous pride, “we aren’t even asking you to commit 
perjury! All you gotta do is keep saying, ‘I never killed the 
guy, I’m innocent!’-—-which will be the exact, complete, beau- 
tiful truth!” 

“But suppose they didn’t believe it was the truth! Sup- 
pose—’ Joan suggested nervously—‘suppose I wasn’t ac- 
quitted?” 

“We'll absolutely guarantee you'll be acquitted. You're a 
woman, aren’t you? Yes, I know there was a slip-up once, 
but we're going to fix this case so you'll be a sympathetic 
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too easy!” 

“And we’re going to have first-class counsel to defend you, 
Gorham put in, “and not in the secret either, not the kind of 
shyster that would go in cahoots with us. We’re going to re- 
tain Arthur Creighton to undertake your case. You're as 
good as acquitted right now!” 

Concentrating on the happy ending of the story, skimming 
lightly as he did over what came between, Joan thought, 
‘“Well—why not?” She had no near relatives to be scandalized, 
no one to consider but herself. 

Brennan and Gorham gave her no time to change her mind 
again or to ask outside advice. They rushed her, after she had 
said she would, into sudden, lurid action. They bought her 
clothes, paraded her at night clubs so that as many people 
as possible might have a chance to notice her—and a good 
many did, for she paid for dressing—and by day took turns 
coaching her in the tale that she was to tell. 

About two weeks after she had signed the agreement, Gor- 
ham himself took Joan in a taxi to a furnished apartment in 
the West Fifties, leased beforehand in the name of Archibald 


Car. “Car! Three letters. They don’t come any better than 
that. Golly,” said Gorham, “if they’d let me name the real 
ones!” 


The tabloid’s city editor wore a raccoon coat and a hat over 
his brow a muffler hid his chin and he had a false mustache 
and spectacles. Anybody glimpsing him as he strode through 
the hall, as he stood with his back to the operator and the 
other passengers in the elevator, would get a quick flash of one 
or more of these salient features, would notice Joan more 
particularly, looking timid and pretty in fuchsia chiffon under 
a white coat, and would probably volunteer to tell about it in 
court. 

Upstairs Gorham’s regular outdoor things waited for him, 
and he put the mustache away in his pocket when he left. The 
murdered man already had one. The coat he spread on a 
chair, the hat he placed decorously upside down on a table with 
his gloves inside it. 

He set the stage with swift, silent precision, according to 
the prearranged plan. In deference to Joan’s natural squeam- 
ishness it was a wax figure that sprawled in a pitiful attitude 
upon the bearskin rug, though a real corpse would be examined 
later by the authorities. He turned a deaf ear to the girl’s 
frantic, “I can’t! I can’t! I don’t see how I can! Oh—won’t 
you please call the whole thing off?” He spilt the blood he 
had brought with him, dipped the knife that was supposed to 
have done the deed into the fluid, gave the whole grim scene a 
final survey and said to the satisfactorily overwrought girl: 

“Now give me five minutes, and then scream your head off!” 

Ascertaining that the hall was empty he let himself out and 
walked up two flights before ringing for the elevator. 

A young man chanced to have just stepped into the lobby 
below when the alarm was raised. “I am a doctor,” he said, 
and was one of the first into the apartment, after which he 
strictly kept every one else from crowding too closely about 
his victim. 

“The man is dead,” he announced after a brief examination. 

The girl in fuchsia chiffon screamed and fainted. This 
transferred the interest of the bystanders to her. 

All newspapers have their secrets. Since it is the practice of 
the police department to station a patrolman beside the body 
of any person to whose death is attached any suspicion of vio- 
lence, how can it be explained that Joan left a room contain- 
ing a wax model of a murdered man, while an entirely genuine 
corpse was later examined by the medical authorities under the 
name of Archibald Car? 


UESTIONS. Questions. Questions. The same questions 
over again, phrased differently, or phrased identically. 
Questions shot out startlingly and questions purred, polite in 
fcrm, traps for admissions. Joan had been so well drilled that 
she came through this ordeal very well. 

Gorham had told her not to be nervous, for minor slips 
would merely give people something to guess about. So long 
as she didn’t tell the police that the murder was no murder, 
the body that the medical examiner had viewed that of a 
poor derelict from the Bellevue Morgue once already certified, 
and secured through the medium of a suborned undertaker who 
had represented that uptown relations were financing a funeral 


Joan suddenly became conscious of a man standing in the doorway behind her. 


Searlet and all but crying, she turned. 


~—so long as Joan kept these interesting details to herself, 
any other hysteria or self-contradiction she might indulge in 
would be merely so much atmosphere. 

In the morning the papers cheered her by unanimously call- 
ing her beautiful. She wasn’t that, and she knew it, but she 
photographed well, and her pictures were pretty enough to 
justify the adjectives beneath most of them. ‘Beautiful 
Gold-Digger Knifes Clubman—” so or thereabouts they all 


“It was an accident!’ she stammered 


ran, and if they called her a gold-digger almost unanimously, 
there was complete unanimity about her good looks. 

Just as the exhilarating effect of wholesale compliments in 
print was wearing off, her counsel came to see her. Mr. 
Creighton was a grave, gray person whose dignity and sin- 
cerity made Jean feel ashamed of being in a conspiracy to 
make use of him. When, a little later, the junior counsel was 
introduced, it was worse. [Continued on page 130] 
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The Story of Two 
Hearts That Did 
Not Beat As One 


ETER HUGHEY was a brilliant and successful young 
playwright. His wife, Corinne, whom he called “The 
Queen of the Elves,” was probably more brilliant and 
successful than Peter, although the world heard nothing 
of her 
Was it not Corinne who wrote the daily drama of their 
private lives? From the moment when she flung her delicately 
woven web of lovely lies about the unsuspecting Peter, who 
sat beside her at the opening of his second play, Corinne was 
author, stage manager, and leading lady of the Hughey romance. 
Peter's Aunt Mike, being a woman, disliked and distrusted 
Corinne, but Peter worshipped her. True—there came a time 
when he saw through her whole plot—when he found out that 
George Herk, the elderly admirer whom Corinne had called 
“Daddy” in her before-Peter days, was not Corinne’s father at 
all—when he knew for a certainty that she had deceived him 
about that—and about many other things 
Coming on top of the failure of his second play such knowl- 
edge was enough to drive the strongest soul to desperate mea- 
sures—but even in that moment Peter realized that Corinne, his 
wife, who was so soon to bring their child into the world, must 
be allowed to be as care free and light-hearted as she could. 
Such was the love of Peter, the dreamer—the young genius 
on whom life so suddenly ceased to smile 


ETER wasn’t so much angry as crushed. The bottom had 
dropped completely out of his world. There wasn’t a 
As a playwright. as a 
The crash was 


ledge he could rest his ego on. 
husband, as a man, he was a pitiable failure. 
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more terrible because he had once thought very highly of him- 
self on all three counts. 

He did not know just what to do. There wasn’t much he 
could do. Sell the cars, discharge the servants, go to work as 
a day laborer perhaps. 

The official draft-board notice which he still held in his hand 
reminded him that he had a duty to perform before he was 
entirely at liberty to seek pastures new. He glanced at the 
time blank to see when his examination was scheduled for. 
It was that very afternoon. Obviously his notice had been 
delayed somewhere in the mails. 

At no time in his life did Peter feel less like submitting him- 
self to a physical examination, but he was impatient of any 
delay, so he reported as soon as practicable to the board. 


OU'VE guessed it! Peter passed with flying colors. The 

same sardonic thing happened to him that happened to so 
many young men. He was refused as a volunteer and accepted 
as a draftee. 

Peter did not even think of making any claim for exemption. 
What for? He was not sure that he cared anything about 
being exempted. He was looking for a job—perhaps this was 
as good as anything he could get. And it would take him 
away from home, relieve him of the necessity of acting all the 
time, of pretending to be a happy husband when he was in 
reality the most miserable of men. 

The clerk of the board said he could have two weeks in 
which to prepare for service but Peter waived the privilege 
and asked to be permitted to report at once. 
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Peter, as an enlisted man 
playing host to a group of 
officers, felt an exquisite 
embarrassment. But 
Corinne was both poised 
and happy in her role 


He was allowed to do so and, much relieved at having all 
decisions taken out of his hands for the immediate future, he 
sent a telegram to Corinne. “Can’t join your party. Drafted. 
Sorry. Peter.” 

He wondered how she would take it. Would it be enough of 
a shock to her to make her pause in the gaiety with which she 
was trying to surround the final moments of this Lieutenant 
Whatshisname? It was a good deal like conjecturing the 
reaction upon one’s relatives of one’s own funeral. Peter rather 
enjoyed a self-pitying sorrow. 

The soldier mill was running swiftly and efficiently by that 
time. The delays of getting started had been overcome and 
men were being transformed from individuals to uniformed 
spare parts in the twinkling of an eye. Peter reported to 
camp that same night and by noon the next day he had been 
issued a second-hand uniform, a mess kit, a pair of shoes and 
a campaign hat that he could not keep on. The hat was too 
small and the shoes were too large. 

It was Sunday morning before Corinne discovered his where- 
abouts. 

Peter had been found by an orderly and told to report out- 
side of the barracks. The car was in the company street and Peter 
recognized it with a funny tightening of the heart. It was his. 
Corinne, his wife, was in it. She had found him and Peter 
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well knew what a task that must have been for her to do. 

It was not until he was almost at the car itself that he 
noticed that in the driver’s seat sat Lieutenant Blackwell. 

It was too late to back out. The young man started to 
salute but Peter, who had not learned even that much of mili- 
tary discipline, did not make any similar motion and the young 
officer fumbled at the peak of his garrison cap. 

Corinne got out of the car and flew to her husband’s arms. 

“You poor darling in your funny old misfit clothes. You've 
no idea what a time we had finding you. We never could have 
accomplished it if Lieutenant Blackwell had not been with us. 
His authority got us through. And he’s going to see about 
having you released from this enlistment and sent to Platts- 
burg instead, where you can get a commission as an Officer 
instead of being just a buck private.” 

Peter tried to pretend to thank him but it wasn’t much of a 
success. Inside of himself he knew that he would never accept 
any preference gained for him by his wife’s influence. And 
already he was beginning to feel the enlisted man’s hatred for 
the shave-tail lieutenants, youngsters who ranked their men 
in nothing but a uniform, who had no more experience of war 
than themselves and less experience of life. 

Peter loathed the man who was driving his car, although he 
knew all the time that it was silly, childish, to feel that way. 


| goo ged because it was Sunday and partly because Black- 
well, an officer, requested it, Private Peter Hughey was 
given twenty-four hours leave to go home. 

There were some other officers there who didn’t know how 
to treat Peter any more than he knew how to act with them. 
According to the code they had just learned they must exact 
deference and respect from enlisted men and yet how could 
you insist upon a snappy salute from a man when he was your 
host, and how could you demand that he address you always 
as “sir” and say “please” if you were smoking his cigars and 
drinking his liquor? 

It was an unhappy arrangement all around. Peter looked 
like a guy in his issue O. D’s and he knew it. It was especially 
humiliating in the company of so many exquisitely caparisoned 
young warriors with the marks of the tailor’s iron still in the 
beautiful side creases of the English cut riding breeches. 

Corinne was intensely sorry for him and that was what hurt. 

Peter left stealthily after dark and took the train back to 
camp. No one knew exactly when he departed although Corinne 
noticed his absence almost immediately. Peter, in uniform, 
was a much more disturbing factor in his home than he had 
been in civilian clothes. Then he had been negligible and had 
been neglected but in uniform he made everybody so uncom- 
fortable that his not being in sight was a conspicuous relief. 

Corinne found the note which he had left for her on his 
pillow—his pillow alongside her own. She saw it there with a 
sudden stopping of the heart as she realized that his pillow 
would be undented for a long, long time to come, perhaps 
for always. 

That was the first real blast of the war that hit Corinne. 
Heretofore it had been a remote but slightly exciting back- 
ground that made parties more interesting, decked dancing 
partners more romantically. But Peter was different. If he 
had been going as an officer it would have seemed all a part 
of the pageant. But Peter, the enlisted man, the cannon 
fodder in funny misfit uniform, that wasn’t gay at all. That 
was just grim war with all the romance left out. 

She picked up the note and read it. 


Corinne, I’m going back to camp quietly and without making 
it embarrassing by any farewells. I realize that I am being 
very silly and if I were an older and a bigger man I might be 
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able to act differently, It isn’t that I’m ashamed of being equity the banks will aliow you. I have made out a regu- 
a private. On the contrary I am rather proud of it. But lar power of attorney which I enclose that authorizes you to 
to have to mix socially with a crowd of officers is much dispose of anything and everything. — : 

like being a non-fraternity man at a college reunion. These I think there is enough salvage, if you count the royalties 
other chaps wear a distinguishing badge that I am not en- on “The Butterfly’s Day” which will probably run a few weeks 
titled to, have been taught certain grips and passwords that longer, to care for your actual food and shelter expenses for 
If I could explain the feeling entirely I quite a while—a year perhaps. The entertainment committee 


I do not know 
will, I regret to state, have to suspend activities for a time. 


would be a very wise man indeed. But I don’t want to be 
here. I feel more at home in the barracks at camp. I 
don’t really know a soul there but I sense potentialities of 
comradeship. Here I am miscast and I can’t laugh at my- 
self as I shall sometime. The only thing which will relieve 
the strain is to go 

I'll write you soon about many things that we need to 
consider together. But I'd rather you did not come for me 
again. The situation is too embarrassing. Best of luck. Peter. 


It wasn’t a very loving letter—in words—but Corinne. 
who knew her husband like a book even if he did not know 
her at all, read back of the penciled lines that Peter was 
still worshipping her on that funny, foolish pedestal where 
he had placed her above all women. and where he had held 
her even when the universe rocked 

Her eyes, as she read. were full of regretful, unavailing 
tears. What a shame that she hadn't been what Peter had 
given her a chance to be. Was it too late to start? 

What train had he caught? Was it too late to see him 
yet, to bring him back to an officerless house? 

Corinne dashed down to the car which stood outside 
like a bus that meets all trains —and excused herself to the 
party which tried to accompany her 

‘No, I don’t want any one to drive me,” she declined 
courteously. “I’m going out to bring my own husband 
home and if you boys wouldn’t mind I'd appreciate it aw- 
fully if you weren't here when we get back. Some of 
you will understand what I mean and that there is no dis- 
courtesy intended and I wish you would explain it to the 
others. There are times when a lady has to be rude. 
Good-by.” 

She arrived at the station just as a*train was leaving. She 
thought she saw Peter at a window, she hoped that he saw 
her and that he waved. She couldn’t tell_—her eyes were 
salt-blinded 

Trains pulling out of stations drag women’s hearts from 
their breasts 


URING the years 1917-18 many an American citizen 
kissed his loved ones good-by forever and then spent 
the war in Texas awaiting transportation 
Such was not the case with Peter. His ticket seemed to 
have been marked by Fate and the War Department for 
immediate attention. In some way unknown to God or 
quartermaster Peter found himself on an eastward bound 
steamship in ten days after he began being a soldier. 
Corinne had not seem him again before he left, because he 
‘ had not wanted to see her and had accepted a camp detail 
in lieu of the leave of absence he was entitled to. This was 
largely a protective impulse. He did not wish to talk to 
Corinne about Captain Herk or anything that might seem 
like an accusation of disloyalty. This was no time to 
upset her by recriminations. When he came back—if he 
came back—would be soon enough to work out a new 
scheme of existence. For the present it was better to let 
her think nothing had occurred to disturb their married 
peace. Of course he had destroyed Herk’s overseas letter 
which had—fortunately or unfortunately—fallen into his 
: hands without Corinne’s knowledge. And he felt reasonably 
sure that Herk would not write again 

It was necessary, however, that Corinne should know 
about the financial plight which the family was in. He told 
her that by letter, written just before sailing. 

After mentioning the disaster which had befallen the new 
play, “Wings Of Lead,” he went on to recommend ways and What may happen in a year’s time is a problem which any 
means of continuing existence. one would be foolish to attempt to solve in days like these. 

For that reason I do not yet suggest that you get a divorce 

The cars we own without any encumbrances. The market on the grounds of non-support. There is always the possibility 
for second-hand motors is good now. You had better sell that it will not be necessary. I carry ten thousand dollars’ 
one or both of them. The house at Veriende is partly paid war-risk insurance. You receive that. 

for but you will probably have to let it go and take whatever A bugle is calling over at headquarters. I don’t understand 
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the language of bugles yet, but I'll bet it’s paging me. It always 
seems to be doing that so I get ready to respond whenever I 
hear the first blatt. 

So long, Peter. 

P.S. It was for me. We're sailing in a few days. Isn’t 
that luck? P. H. 


Peter’s part in the Great War was mile-stoned by letters to 


said 
the older 
woman, “are 
Peter Hughey’s 
wife. I'm his 
aunt. Doesn’t 
that mean 
that we should 

a be more than— 
+ that I should 
; be yours too?”’ 


his wife. Probably he did not write about everything that 
occurred. Still he did turn to her with every new thing that 
interested him. As always, he liked to sharpen his wits against 
hers and out of the many people with whom he was acquainted 
he could visualize only Corinne as the person who would 
understand. 

He told her that in one of the letters that she re- 


ceived from England, soon after he had been transported. 


The English people do not seem to like us, the letter 
went on. I don’t quite understand it. I don’t think we will 
find the fighting men so intolerant. But the women and children 
resent us. Why? Because we are so late in getting here? I 
don’t know. But they did not cheer us as we marched through 
the streets in Liverpool from the boat to the train. We might 
easily have been a detachment of Boche prisoners. 

I told you, I think, that we are a casual replacement com- 
pany. That means that we will soon be parceled out in small 
lots or even as individuals to replace losses in regiments that 
are already over here. I know a good deal about our organiza- 
tion because I am acting as a sort of temporary clerk for the 
outfit. 

While we were still on shipboard our commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Pierce, who has the makings of a fine soldier, but 
who hasn’t cut his war whiskers yet, sent out a hurry up call 
for a chauffeur to the aged Underwood which had been assigned 
to our outfit along with everything else, including human 
beings, that the War Department didn’t have any use for. 

I was the only man who admitted that he knew the shift 
key from a back-spacer so I was elected. It isn’t so bad. I get 
excused from some of the drills and police details and I can 
keep a little drier than the rest. That’s a doubtful advantage, 
however, as I also get much colder sitting still than 1 would 
out exercising even in the rain. 

Napoleon was mistaken about an army traveling on its 
stomach. An army apparently travels on a typewriter, as any 
company clerk can testify. If I should ever wear out the 
one ribbon which is all the Secretary of Agriculture has 
apparently allotted to us for the duration of the emergency 
they might as well stop the war as far as we're concerned. 
We could never go into action unless our Morning Report 
were filed. 

That will be all from this place. We'll be leaving in an- 
other day or two for a port, which, according to A. E. F. 
regulations, must be nameless, from which we eventually sail for 
a country which I cannot designate except by saying that a war 
is going on within its boundaries. Good luck and love, Peter. 


It was a nice cheerful letter such as he had been instructed 
to write. Everybody, from superior officers to Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, advised soldiers to be pleasant. , 

But he would have written pleasant letters to his wife any- 
way. The unpleasant thing that lay between them was too 
serious to be alluded to even if it were not for the terrifying 
trial which was ahead of Corinne. Other worries had slipped 
from Peter’s shoulders as if he had been a duck and they were 
merely drops of water. The fact that he had written several 
unsuccessful plays in succession struck him now, whenever he 
thought of it at all, as nonessential. Life, reduced to its low- 
est common denominator as it now was, did not allow one to 
consider the purely aesthetic necessities. Peter had discovered 
painfully the genuine happiness which lies in mere food, drink 
and warmth. 

Private Hughey was not really worried about Corinne’s 
ability to get along somehow. He did not regret much that his 
failure to provide had stripped her existence of luxuries, had 
reduced her to essentials, too. She might as well learn, while 
the rest of the world was learning, that very few things really 
matter and that so-called social popularity is far from being 
one of them. 


HE approaching crisis in her life as a wife and mother did 

appal him. It was a big thing, an event before which he 
stood helpless. It was one of the hurdles that nature dragged 
you right up to and made you take. 

And Peter could not help remembering Corinne’s terror that 
day she had received the sentence from her doctor and her 
presentiment influenced him more than he ever wished to 
admit. 

Yes, Peter worried about that one thing when he had time. 
But even that was often relegated to the background by the 
nearer discomforts of wetness, cold, and half-satisfied hunger. 
Sometimes it was too chill to sleep—and the roof of the hut 
he lived in leaked when it rained hard—and right on Peter’s 
bunk, too. 

His next letter was from France. 
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We're at a replacement camp. It’s rather exciting because 
one never knows at what hour or minute he will get orders and 
certainly no one has the slightest idea where he will be sent 
to. The element of chance has greater play than in any poker 
game you ever heard of. I know one thing—I'm not going to 
make any more friends until I get to some more permanent 
outfit. The only chap I really cared for was sent yester- 
day to a trench-mortar outfit now in a rest area back of the 
lines. He'll be in the big show inside of a week. And I sup- 
pose our paths will never cross again. 

Personally I fear that I made a terrible mistake when I 
admitted that I could run a typewriter. It looks as if they 
might tie me to a desk in the S. O. S. for the rest of the war. 
It’s easy enough in a way but it isn’t what I expected and I 
feel like a man who has been sent to 
the hospital for small-pox and they 
won't accept him because he’s only 
got poison ivy. 


IGHT now my principal duty is to 
make out the roster of the de- 
tachments which are sent out to the 
various units which for some reason 
or other need men. I’ve got the 
routine of the thing down so thor- 
oughly that the officer in charge usu- 
ally lets me make up the lists myself 
and he merely signs them. So I have 
to know what sort of condition the 
men are in, what their training has 
been and whether they are in phys- 
ical shape to take up the duties 
required. So I keep track of things 
like that from the medical inspec- 
tion reports and also from mixing 
with the men themselves. I can find 
out more about actual conditions 
than an officer could. 


His letter concluded with inquiries 
about the financial status of the 
affairs he had left behind and he 
signed himself, “Lovingly, Peter.” 

That part had been hard. His 
heart was full of love for her and 
for no one else and yet he could not 
utter the words through a pen. He 
had the uneasy feeling of an actor 
who is performing before an audi- 
ence which may, at any moment, start 
guying the play—he was not quite 
sure whether the lines of his part 
were ridiculous or not. 

Corinne sensed his constraint and 
complained of it in a letter to him a short time after that. 


When I remember the eager, whimsical boy you were and 
the girl I was on that dear day we faced the world together 
for the first time, it brings harsh tears to my heart. Where 
did I lose sight of you along the highway—where did you first 
look down and find that I was gone? 


Peter cried, too, a little as he realized that the fountain of 
whimsical love words had dried up. He loved Corinne with 
all the beats of his heart but he couldn’t play any more at all, 
could not express the emotion which now actuated him, in 
which pity had replaced passion, nearly so well as when his 
feeling towards his wife had been less a matter of his soul, 
when he had really loved her less. 

Because of that he could write to her much about himself 
but little about themselves. It was the latter which Corinne 
wanted to hear. Peter, knowing that, tore up many letters 
that he wrote. They were not at all what either of them 
desired. Many times he did not write at all after sitting for a 
long time before a sheet of paper trying to corral the phrase 
to commence with. 

The letters she really received were a sort of compromise. 


Dearest—one began—The picture you sent of yourself gave 
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who, under the name of Captain 
Leslie Barker, masqueraded for 
ten years as a man. The desper- 
ate need that drove her to this 
strange impersonation, the vital 
problems that forced her into this 
alien role, will be disclosed for the 
first time in an article which she 
is at the moment writing for the 
July issue of SMART SET, 

Rogue or gallant lady—impos- 
tor or heroine? Which is she? The 
whole world is wondering! 

And you, reading her own story ful 
in her own words, will be the first 
to know the actual facts. 


me a thrill that I'll be a long time getting over. It was taken 
at Veriende at the toll gate (which isn’t there really) just as 
you come out of the jungle into the elf’s paradise, wasn’t it? 
Don’t you think that was a fiendish teasing place to have your 
photograph taken? Don’t you know that the sight of you 
there makes memory twist the strings of my heart until there’s 
an ache in every atom of it? 


Then, shyly, as if afraid he would say too much Peter would 
veer off into gossip. 


The American Army is taking part more and more in the 
activities along the front line. It looks as if there would be 
big doings around here this fall. 


And still I stick here, punching one 
This 


key after another. I wonder if the 
President has forgotten that he or- 
dered me over here to replace a man 
on the front lines. 
You say that you will be going to 
the hospital in about thirty days. 
Dear heart, I can scarcely believe it. 

. Sometimes it seems as if my part 

18 a in the program will be more difficult 
than yours—to know that you are 
suffering and to be separated from 
you by thousands of miles of water 
ady which render me powerless to help 
you. All I can do is pray—something 
I've never done before. 

Of course I’ve got to know right 
away as soon as it is over just how 
you feel and if the result is plus or 
minus. A letter will take too long 
so you must cable. It need not be 
very expensive. One word is enough. 
Just say “Ily” for “I love you” if 
you're all right and it’s a boy. If it’s 
a girl say “Sly” for “She and I love 
you.” That sounds silly but it gets 
everything into one word and will 
tell me what I want to know. The 
most important part of the message 
is the love I hope it will bring me 
from you. 


One of the things which happened 
in Peter’s really rather unevent- 
life which he had not told 
her was that he had seen Captain 
Herk. 

The latter was on convalescent 
leave from his regiment and was 
staying in the French town pending 
reassignment to duty in a short time. 

Peter and his buddy, Phil Grey, were having a dinner party 
away from’ camp, at the hotel cafe in town. They had just 
finished their coffee and the cognac which Phil had ordered 
extra as his special treat, when Captain Herk came in from 
the lobby of the hotel with a rather good-looking French girl 
on his arm. 


ETER did not recognize him at first. Captain Herk was 

much thinner—and he was rather pale. But when he sat 
down with his back to them Peter recollected him instantly 
from the shape of his head. One did not often see so square a 
cranium in the American Army. Among the German prisoners 
it was almost the rule and gained them one of their nicknames. 

Peter rose from his chair and started toward his ancient 
enemy. 

Phil caught him and yanked him back. 

“What are you doing, you fool?” he demanded. 

“I’m going to kill that man,” Peter declared, struggling with 
his friend. 
“Sh! 
like that. 


You could be shot for even threatening anything 
Keep quiet. You may not know but you're in the 


army now and you aren’t allowed to murder men on your own 
side even when you're drunk.” 
“I'm not drunk.” 
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The Captain stared at Peter—trying to visualize him without his helmet 
and uniform coat. *‘Haven’t I seen you somewhere before?” he asked finally 


“You're awful close to it, so you better take it easy, old man.” 

In some way or other, half dragging him, Phil got Peter 
outside. Fortunately the object of Peter’s hate had been too 
engrossed with his feminine guest to pay more than passing 
attention to the disturbance. 

“Now,” said Phil, “tell me in muffled words of one syllable 
what’s all the noise about? Was that captain once your top- 
cutter and did he put you on K. P. once too often or have 
you merely got some minor grievance against him?” 


HE damp, outside air drove out a little of the anger which 
had stimulated Peter’s outburst—also some of the liquor. 
With the passing of hate he knew he could not tell any one 
else the reason for his sudden fury. 
“T can’t explain it, Phil,” Peter said. ‘“He’s the only man in 
the world I really hate. I wish to God he was a Boche.” 
Phil laughed. “I wonder if it wouldn’t jazz up the war a 
bit if we could all have our personal enemies on the other side. 
“Well, it’s a pretty good war just as she stands. All I’ve 
got to say, young man, is that you’ve got to put a cork in 
your sentiments at least as long as you fight the war this far 


back of the lines. Up in the 
mud between positions a buck 
has a good chance to get even 
with any officer whose rank is 
low enough so he goes over the 
top once in a while, but back of 
the zone of the advance it’s 
more difficult to account for a 
stray bullet that accidentally 
hits a crab in the back.” 

Most of Peter’s insane desire 
to destroy had vanished by 
morning. There remained a 
dull, grinding hate that he did 
not quite understand how to 
handle. It seemed senseless and 
he did not know what to do 
about it. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for 
Peter, Captain Herk disappeared 
from town the next day. Peter 
found out through channels that 
were open to him that he had 
been assigned back to duty with 
B Company, 1—th infantry. 


ETER wrote letters home 

to one other woman too. 
Mrs. Harriet Carmichael. In 
one of them he expressed a 
wistful wish that his wife might 
be better provided for during 
the difficult period which was 
approaching. 

As a result of that letter a 
lady in a limousine, drove up to 
the entrance to Veriende. It 
was the only motor carriage 
which had entered the grounds 
for months and Corinne an- 
swered the ring at the doorbell 
herself, hastily removing her 
apron as she did so. 

The two women stared at each 
other appraisingly. 

“You're much older,” Mrs. 
Carmichael finally declared af- 
ter a moment. 

“Every soldier’s wife is much 
older,” Corinne returned. “Will 
you come in, please.” 

She led the way to the draw- 
ing-room. It was chilly there 
and not “lived in.” 

“IT only have a fire in the 
kitchen, nowadays,” Corinne 
apologized. 

“For the servants?” 

“For myself. There are no servants.” 

“I see. You take care of this large house all alone?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t much trouble and I have nothing else 
to do.” 

“Your mother is with you, of course?” 

“Not now. She was with me but recently she has—er— 
gone to live in Washington.” 

“T did not mean to ask rude questions.” 

“But you're perfectly entitled to know. Peter wrote you 
to call on me. did he not? I'd like to help you to make your 
report as complete as possible.” 

The older woman sat for a moment coldly contemplating 
the damage which had been done by this last shot. Finally 
she spoke. “I did not come to gather material for a report 
to your husband. On the contrary I called to see what you 
needed so that I could help you intelligently.” 

Corinne in turn absorbed this. ‘As you can see I do not 
Jack for anything which you could have your footman bring 
to me from your table. I'll be glad to show you the extra 
can of beans which I keep in my larder, and the chunk of 
bacon I got last month is only half [Continued on page 101] 
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ONSIDER just a few 
stories from those 
of the last several 
weeks. The news of 
the day is very stimulating to 
the ego of the modern girl. 

In far-off Australia four- 
teen-year-old Jean Cooks sets the new one hundred and 
fifty yard dash swimming record, doing that distance in one 
minute, forty-five and one-tenth seconds, thereby creating 
a new world standard and taking the crown away from our 
own Gertrude Ederle. 

In Walden, New York, thirteen-year-old Helen Ter- 
williger corrects Chief Justice Taft for a slip of verbal 
memory when administering the oath to President Hoover. 
Mr. Taft replies to her in a charming note in which he 
says they are both of them mistaken. Helen maintains her 
ground, founded upon excellent scholarship in her history 
class, and that modern invention, the sound movie, comes 
forth and proves her right. 

In Mexico, Angelica Morales, just seventeen, is discovered 
to be a piano prodigy. Brought to the attention of the 
government, she emerges its official protégé with a guar- 
antee of a musical education financed by her country. 

Simple stories, but world revolutionary in their meaning. 

In her grandmother’s day little Jean Cooks would have 
been told not to go near the water. Helen Terwilliger 
wouldn’t have been studying civics so hard, in the first 
place. But granted that she had, she certainly would have 
been taught that little girls were to be seen and not heard, 
and that no feminine child should presume to correct a 
venerable and distinguished gentleman. And most certainly 
she wouldn’t have had her pictures in the papers. As for 
Angelica Morales, she would have been persuaded by her 
family and society that woman’s place was in the home and 
not on the concert platform. 

Not that all reactionary sentimentalists are dead today. 

One of them, a man, recently published an article in a 
magazine contemporary to SMART Set. He complained 
that men do not have equal opportunities with women any 
more. He feared the worst. “It is improbable that women 
will ever give them to us,” he said. 


HE retort to that is that for the first time in the his- 

tory of the human race women have equal opportuni- 
ties with men. In our country where higher education for 
women is more advanced than in any other land, it is, never- 
theless, not yet a hundred years old. And even today our 
women’s colleges are not to be compared to men’s colleges 
of the same type. Yet in the universities of the West and 
South where the girl students are on the same footing with 
the boys, statistics prove the girls much more eager for true 
learning. One educator has even gone so far as to prophesy 
that in a few years women may come to be the sole ex- 
ponents of culture in the United States. 

I hope that will never be true. I hope the girls living 
today may see the golden age when men and women will not 
be superior, one to the other, but equal. But whether that 
dream can ever be realized or not, certainly this educator’s 
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Among Us 


Girls 
By Ruth Waterbury 


attitude is a far cry from that uttered when femininism 
first found national expression. 

The claim then was that women would lose all their 
charm, and heaven knows, there was some justification for 
that apprehension. Our first feminists, our Susan B. 
Anthonys and Victoria Woodhulls were so eager to prove 
they weren't clinging vines that they became excessively 
sturdy oaks. 

We girls of today are infinitely wiser. We know for all 
our intelligence and training that charm and beauty are still 
our greatest assets in winning the treasures upon earth. 

A photograph I recently saw of Elizabeth Lunn of 
Chicago and Hilda Wright of Portland, Oregon, illustrates 
this. 

Those girls are the editors, respectively, of the College 
News and The Lantern, twin publications of Bryn Mawr 
College. They had been photographed together, two clear- 
eyed youngsters looking straight into the camera, grinning. 
Elizabeth wore a sweater, a skirt, a string of beads, very 
short kid socks, flat shoes. Hilda had on full length woollen 
hose, flat shoes, a little pleated skirt and a boy’s shirt open 
at the throat, topped with a saucy coat trimmed with em- 
broidered arrow heads. Both girls were hatless. Both had 
bobbed hair. Both looked tremendously vital and healthy 
and normal. And most debonair and pretty. 


ET they typified an unholy terror of the old-fashioned 
imagination. Educated women, literary women, even 
blue stockings. Horrors! These were just two gay young 
girls. But behind them, forerunners to them, one saw the 
pale suffering shade of George Sand, who dressed in men’s 
clothing in order to be able to make her living in Paris, 
and the ghost of patient George Eliot, who always photo- 
graphed like a sad but amiable horse. They were the 
educated, literary women of yesterday. George Sand was 
born Aurore Dudevant and George Eliot was Mary Ann 
Evans but they didn’t dare sound feminine, much less look it. 
What the modern girl is coming to is still a favorite topic 
with a large section of the press. Whenever news gets dull 
and feature stories prove not worth the printing, that query 
can be set in type and stir a lot of discussion. 

Every one is asked for the answer except the modern girl 
herself. She’s too busy to think about it. In a month like 
this exquisite month of June many girls take stock of them- 
selves and their lives. In June there are thousands of girl 
graduates going forth gaily, to try the world on their own, 
perhaps only for a year or two until they find love, perhaps 
for life. In June there are the brides, who have found love, 
and are entering into the greatest partnership of human 
existence. But graduates or brides or just one of the busy 
young millions, they are every one of them gallant of heart. 


HE news of the day is very stimulating to the ego of the 
modern girl. Read it and glow. Read it and interpret 
it for what it really signifies. 

All along the trails we are coming, we modern girls, to 
the seven arts, to the thousand industries, to conquest, to 
victory and to love. We are climbing to the heights with a 
rhythm new to the world, treading the path toward a future 
new to mankind. 
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Tomorrow's 
Charm 


Care for your beauty 
beforetwenty and 
the forties will find 
you doubly fair 


By 
MARY LEE 


Drawing by Eldon Kelley 


GROUP of women magazine writers, style advisers, 
beauty consultants were talking together of the sub- 
ject nearest their hearts: the eternal heart-breaking, 
joy-bringing search for ideal loveliness. One of them, 

a beautiful woman with exquisitely bobbed white hair and fea- 
tures like an Italian cameo, looked at us all with a twinkle in 
her eye. “You seem to forget,” she said, “that to be born 
beautiful is one of the greatest handicaps any girl can have.” 

We looked at her in surprise. One or two raised their eye- 
brows. A stylist in a big New York department store laughed 
shortly. “That may be true, of course,” she replied. “But 
try to get a girl with freckles, straight unmanageable hair, and 
plain features to believe it. You're asking the impossible!” 

But before we parted that day I determined to take that 
sentence as my starting-point for this Smart Set article. Her 
arguments, developed after a lifetime devoted to showing 
women of all ages and kinds how to make the most of their 
loveliness, were not only sound, but they were so gorgeously 
hopeful, so full of the real essence of finding and holding your 
own beauty that I asked if I might put them down as she gave 
them. ‘My dear Mary, of course you may,” she said, smiling. 
So I’m giving them to you in my own words. 

First of all, let’s see what happens to the girl who begins life 
endowed with perfect features, hair that is just right, and a 
natural grace of movement. Often, too often, she is spoiled. 
Older people admire her, praise her. She is “shown off” by 
proud parents who can scarcely believe that this paragon be- 
longs to them. 

If she has a good mind, ten-to-one she doesn’t have to use 
it; her natural beauty so charms people that she gets atten- 
tion and admiration without effort. When she begins to go to 
parties and dances, unless she is so spoiled that she has ac- 
quired an ugly disposition, she is much sought after. Masculine 
as well as feminine admiration comes to her as easily as sun- 
shine. So easily that, unless she has developed something more 
than ordinary will-power, she drifts into the réle of “‘just an- 
other pretty girl.” 

Now, there is one point where a girl who is merely pretty 
begins to feel her inferiority. When boys become critical, 
when they start looking for a girl who is more than just a 
dancing partner and a good companion for parties, the merely 
pretty girl begins to lose ground. This modern world of ours 
has built up a new standard between men and women. The 


When a man begins to be critical of his wife— 
when he starts to ask for more than surface 
prettiness—she should take charm inventory 


man who wants as a wife the merely pretty girl is decidedly the 
exception rather than the rule. And the girl who has spent 
her eighteen odd years in just being beautiful looks around in 
a bewildered fashion and wonders what has happened. 

Girls who, as children, were plain and unattractive, have 
built up personality for themselves. They have conquered the 
little defects of skin, hair and figure that stood in the way of 
their social happiness. And in conquering these they have 
acquired something more precious than perfection of feature— 
the knowledge of people, the joy of living and working, the 
rare quality of looking the world in the face, of challenging it, 
and of winning the challenge. They have worked for the charm 
that is theirs, and in consequence it’s a much more endurable 
charm than that of mere surface beauty. 

Some one has said that this is the age of the homely girl. 
But that statement needs to be modified. This is the age that 
gives preference to personality rather than perfection of fea- 
ture, the age in which the girl who knows herselfi—good and 
bad qualities alike—has a tremendous advantage over the girl 
who knows she is good looking and doesn’t know much else. 


AKE the matter of skins, for instance. Time was when 

perfect skin was a pink-and-white, apple blossom thing 
and those of us who didn’t, by nature, have that kind of skin 
yearned for it with all our hearts. But now we know that 
skins may be lovely and yet be tawny-brown and sunburned. 
They may be any one of a dozen variations of creaminess— 
from pale cream to a deep-toned, ruddy shade. Powders may 
be found to match every shade—so instead of trying to “put 
on” a new kind of skin the wise girl enhances her own precious 
coloring. 

It’s the same with rouge. And with lipstick. It takes real 
study to find your own make-up combinations, the powder, 
rouge and lipstick that will bring out the very best in your 
type. And the more study you give it the more pleased you 
will be with the results. Once make-up was put on to hide, 
to cover up the natural tint of skin. Now it’s used to bring 
out the hidden loveliness of every possible kind of skin. When 
your make-up does that, you have solved the problem and may 
face the world assured that your loveliness is convincing, not 
synthetic. 

When we talk of the gift of beauty-from-birth as being a 
handicap we're talking chiefly of a [Continued on page 127] 
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The Brides of June Bring to Midsummer Fashion the Touch of Beauty and 
Sentiment Plus the New Grace of Today 


Gabor Eder 


Second only to the bride’s gown comes that 
of the matron of honor. It must combine 
both dignity and smartness. Here is an ideal 
gown in peach-tinted lace over crepe satin 
featuring the bolero bodice and the skirt 
that trails the ground. Hat of chestnut 
brown horsehair trimmed with wide, fringed 
ribbon in brown and peac 


Dress, courtesy of Bruck-Weiss 


Hat, by Bergdorf-Goodman 


Gabor Eder 


The youthful bridesmaid may wisely choose 
this exquisite frock of pale pink starched 
chiffon, trimmed with a huge bow-knot 
motif of taffeta in two shades of blue. The 
hat is of leghorn trimmed with blue velvet 
ribbon and mother-of-pearl flowers. A 
practical costume, as it can later be worn 
for summer dinner dances 


Dress, courtesy of George Bernard 
Hat, by Bergdorf-Goodman 


Formality the New Note 


UNE is the ideal month for 

brides. Other ideal months, as 

Mark Twain might have said, 

are May, July and August, 
September, October and November, 
December, January, February, March and April. But June, 
since time immemorial, stands first—not only for the bride but 
tor the sweet girl graduate. Brides are a little more radiant in 
June—bridesmaids a little more picturesque. And wedding 
gowns and graduation frocks are more magnificent, smarter 
and ever so much more diversified. 

The same shops that will show perhaps a half dozen differ- 
ent wedding gowns during the rest of the year, are offering 
half a hundred in June, each one featuring some novel detail. 
Some of them- sound the proper note for the bride of 1929. 
Lots of them miss the mark entirely, so if you expect to hear 
suppressed whispers of “Isn't she smart?” when you march 
to the tune of Lohengrin, you'll have to be very choosy—even 
a little snobbish at times. 
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By There are two things which I 


GEORGIA MASON 


particularly want you to remember 
before we start our bridal shopping 
tour. The first is this: It’s smart to 
be sweet this June. The second will 
appeal to your sense of economy: It is anything but smart 
to be impractical. Keep these two thoughts uppermost in 
your mind as we start this shopping cruise, and you will sud- 
denly discover that you have acquired a wedding gown and 
trousseau costumes which are not only chic but, what is still 
rarer, sensible as well. 

Incidentally you do not have to be a bride or even a prospec- 
tive graduate to accompany us on our little journey. This is 
a day of practicality and the same costumes that are smart 
for the bridal trousseau or the commencement dance are quite 
as chic for all young women who are about to replenish their 
summer wardrobes. 

The first is the one-occasion gown—you wear it at the 
ceremony and then bury it in the attic trunk. Perhaps you'll 
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Gabor Eder 


The loveliest dress of a girl's life—the wedding gown. 


see it again when your own 
daughter is married. Or per- 
haps, if you choose, on some 
future sentimental afternoon, 
you'll look at it with fondly 
reminiscent eyes. We'll pass 
by this single-occasion gown. 

The practical wedding dress 
can be quite as sweet, and it is certainly far more sensible and 
economical. If two are to really live as cheaply as one, the 
least you can do is to start off on the right foot. And so, in 
our shopping tour, we are eliminating all wedding gowns that 
we cannot later convert into a smart dinner or dancing frock. 

You are going to be surprised to discover that some of these 
wedding gowns of June 1929 are not white. A few are pink— 
a very light shade which the French call blush-pink. Some 
are the palest green. Some a faint blue. And very many, of 
course, are white. Your older sister, who was married last 
year or the year before, might have worn pink. It was smart 


For the bride of 1929 it must express both the picturesque 
and the smart. Here the long skirt. the flowing veil. 
the orange blossoms are traditional. But the cap sleeves, 
the uneven scalloped hem, the use of white brocaded 
moire instead of time-honored satin make for chic 


Courtesy of Bergdorf-Goodman 


then—you simply had to be 
different and sophisticated to 
get by. But this year it’s 
smart to be sweet—and no 
color for the bride is so girl- 
ishly demure as white. 

So we shall disregard all the 
pastel tints in favor of the his- 
toric white that thrilled your mother and that old-fashioned 
lavender-and-old-lace grandmother who is getting more mod- 
ern every day. 

But here’s another pitfall awaiting us. Some of the shops 
are offering knee-length wedding gowns with sharply molded 
bodices, and many other modern themés which are considered 
smart this summer. Those same shops also feature bridal 
robes, designed on flowing Grecian lines—which even the 
stately Gibson Girl of the early nineteen hundreds would have 
called modest. Which shall we choose 

If it’s smart to be sweet we should select the discreet flow- 
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These Fifth Avenue Models Will Chart 


Your Own City Shops to 


Don Diego 


The effete modern bride wears the pajama en- 
semble for afternoon tea and even for informal 
dinners. This model with its coat and bodice of 
sea-green satin cuffed in black and trousers of 
black satin is very smart for both occasions 


Courtesy of Henri Bendel 


This Breton suit in powder blue covert is one of those 
treasure frocks, simple yet slightly formal, wrinkle 
proof and cool. The new short coat and effectively 
pleated skirt are in slightly darker tone than the 
flat crepe blouse which is trimmed with navy blue 
motifs. An ideal addition to the bridal trousseau or 
to any summer girl’s vacation wardrobe. The chic 
little toque is of dark blue felt 


Gabor Eder 


Courtesy of Bonwit Teller 


:* ing bridal robes. But we must also be practical—and surely 

: we can’t wear for summer dances a dress that belongs to the 
Age of Innocence. Only a compromise can satisfactorily settle 
such a conflict. We shall select a gown whose major themes 
are in the traditional manner. Luckily the hemlines on eve- 
ning dresses are ever so much lower this summer. Indeed 
they may trail along the ground for many inches. So a long- 
skirted wedding gown answers the requirements of chic, prac- 
ticality and history. However, the modern note must be in- 
troduced. So we shall choose a dress with perhaps those cap- Worn with the jacket this versatile sports costume 
sleeves which have been inspired by the cape, or some other is suitable to all semiformal occasions. Jacketless 
smart note of today’s evening fashions. it is correct for golf or tennis. The silk frock is 

Last, but by no means least, comes the selection of a veil, berdered to matel the striped jersey cardigan coat 


and once again you are confronted with an infinite variety Courtesy of Bruck-Weiss 
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irt Your Way through the Style Shoals of 


Economy and Smartness 


4 


Diego Gabor Eder 


You must have a peplum dress. On this 


excellent frock of beige crepe the pep- 
lum flares right, the skirt left 


Courtesy of Knox 


Don Diego 


There is one other girl prominent in June fashions. 
She is the sweet girl graduate. Being a modern girl 
she has much to do besides attend commencement : 
exercises, so she chooses a frock that can double for 
class day, post-commencement festivities and the 
inevitable dance. This model of white chiffon with 
youthful cape collar, back-drooping, a scalloped- 
edged skirt fulfils her desire for demure chic 


Courtesy of Jenkins 


You don’t have to worry much about making a mistake here. 
Try to pick out some novel arrangement—something a little 
different from the conventional types. This season’s bridal 
veils are more varied and considerably longer than any of 
their predecessors. Of course, if you are lucky enough to have 
a veil of heirloom lace in the family, by all means wear it. 
The vast majority of us, however, will find the tulle veil just 


eles tae as smart and even more flattering to the youthful face. 
1e In place of the historic orange blossom wreath, which was 
BS The traveling costume for both chic and once almost universally used to hold the bridal veil in place, - 
is practicality should be an ensemble. Here a you might wear your veil suspended from either a dainty lace 
Belge diadem or from demure bands of ribbon. The heavily em- 
broidered Russian diadem in satin or silver Jamé, so popular 
Courtesy of Kurzman a few years ago, is distinctly out of [Continued on page 122] ” 
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For the Business Girl Who Goes Directly from Work to Her Party Dates 


PRESTO! Paris Tricks 
for Half Hour Changes 


= 


Throw a scarf about 

your neck, tie with 

a bow in the back. 

Whoopla, you are 
party prepared 
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OFT June days and the first breath of summer! Days 

that are long, and should properly end with recreation 

All over America, just as here in this lovely flowering 

city of Paris, Nature invites you to go out and play 
when work is over. I hope you are doing it, for all work and 
no play applies to Jill as well as to Jack. If you must keep 
going at top speed—if you must maintain a high standard of 
efficiency in these lazy days, you must have recreation. And, 
most important, you must look festive, even though you go 
directly to your playtime engagement from work. 

That is what I particularly want to talk about this month. 
I realize just how limp one is apt to feel at the end of a day 
after the first warm spell. I want you to know that, even 
though you have been at a desk all day, or at other activities 
since nine in the morning, you can be just as fresh and smart 
as the girl who doesn’t go to business. 

We all admit that a girl's efficiency and salary in the open 
market of jobs is increased at least fifty per cent by being 
smartly, becomingly and suitably clothed for her job, what- 
ever it is. It not only gives her mental poise but it gives 
confidence, in her, and to others. All this is to be taken for 
granted. But it is at least as true, and I believe even more 
important, that looking just as well off the job is quite as 
essential. After working hours, engagements may be purely 
social, but you never know when some one connected with the 
job you have, or the one you should have, will see you. And 


Any clever young seamstress 
can make or buy ready made 
at small cost the very 
feminine long-sleeved dinner 
jacket which. quickly donned, 
makes the oldest dress look 
new. Jewelry to match the 
lace in color is very chic 


Necklaces are personality promoters. 
Big, black, wooden beads joined with 
gold links give you that worldly look 
while a crystal flower choker in two- 
toned green produces a girlish air 
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and Wants to Look Her Prettiest 


By 
DORA LOUES 
MILLER 


how these after-hour engagements that really have a definite 
tie-up with work are multiplying! Employers are realizing 
more and more that they want people with personality; in- 
dividuals and not automatons. And that means that you must 
handle the recreational and social side of life quite as efficiently 
as your job, to be in line for some bigger and better position 
which you are capable of filling. 

But to get down to the details. Theories are fine, but 
practical things are the ones that prove the 
point! So suppose you have a dinner and 
theater engagement. You must go directly 


Light enough 
to carry in 
your handbag, 
chie enough 
for the gayest 
date is this 
subtle new 
searf of white 
lace edged with 


black lace 


from work, and it has been one of those first 
summer days, leaving you crushed and feel- 
ing that you look a fright. It is perfectly 
possible to have brought with you in the 
morning little things that will let you leave 
the office as fresh and bright as if you had 
had time to go home and bathe and don a 
fresh outfit before starting out. How? Here 
are some suggestions. 


OMEHOW, these sticky days, one’s hair 

seems to show the depression more than 
anything else, unless one is the unusual girl 
in a thousand whose hair is naturally curly 
and is lovelier as she gets warmer. But for 
the other nine hundred and ninety-nine of us, 
there are these little evening caps, tight fitting 
as a skull cap. They are so tiny that they 
can be slipped in the smallest purse in the 
morning, and when you are ready to step out, 
presto, you have a becoming evening bonnet, 
so close fitting that it doesn’t need to be re- 
moved, even at the theater, and your hair is 
entirely concealed. 

They come in all colors, but I think the 
smartest of all are the silver or gold nets, em- 
broidered in matching threads and often with 
a few paillettes. They are tremendously chic 
here at all the night clubs, and the Opera. 
They are worn by the best-dressed women 
from all over the [Continued on page 100] 


Bright magic 
for dull dresses 
—matching 
belt and brace- 


let of gold and 

red enamel, 

gay bow of red 
chiffon 


The wardrobe life saver is the black chiffon gown, 
such as this model with its three ruffled skirt, 
always correct and flattering, endlessly wearable 
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By 
HELEN 
WOODWARD 


OVE and business make a mess when they are mixed— 
and that is just as true when the two people involved 
are man and wife as when they are strangers. 

There was a beautiful girl I knew once, a ste- 
nographer, as it happened, and really one of the loveliest young 
women I have ever seen. She looked much as Greta Garbo 
looks in the films—as beautiful as Greta Garbo may actually 
look in reality for all I know. This girl—Althea Barlow—is 
her name, was secretary to a manufacturer in New York. 
Being a young woman of exceptional intelligence and very 
quick, she made a good secretary, and she earned thirty dollars 
a week 

Every man who came in to see her employer was disturbed 
by her looks, although in addition she had a good-natured and 
happy disposition. She was so attractive that one day when 
a famous lawyer from another city came in to call on her 
employer that lawyer went right out, called Althea on the 
phone and asked her to have lunch with him. He had never 
exchanged a word with her; he had never even seen her be- 
fore. In other words, she was everything you could imagine 
that is alluring to men. Did she get to be a great business 
executive; did she make a great deal of money; did she finally 
become her own boss? No! 

For eight years since that time she has had one position after 
another as secretary to different men. Sometimes her rela- 
tionship has been strictly businesslike and sometimes it has 
not. She never got any farther than being some man’s secre- 
tary at thirty-five dollars a week—and right now, today, still 
very handsome and kindly, she is entirely dependent on the 
generosity of a rich man who will not marry her. She is by 
no means a happy woman, although she is careful to hide this 
fact from her friends 


OW perhaps you would like a career like hers. She has 
had a great deal of pleasure, much dancing, good food, 

some nice clothes and a lot of fun, but she looks ten years 
older than her real age and she is not her own boss ever. She 
has had to work harder at this business of being attractive to 
men than most women work at any business. If you ever 
consider a career like hers bear in mind that you can do so, 
but also its desperate cost. It is really something you have 
to set out to do and work at as you would any other very 
hard job 

You have to work at being cheerful, at looking well, at 
being a good fellow, and you are likely to be more subservient 
than most any one else in the world except the brow-beaten 
wife of a tyrannical husband. If this is the kind of job you 
want, you won't need any advice from me. but for such a 
career it would be more sensible to abandon the office and set 
out to become a model or go into the movies. I am assuming, 
however, that this is not the kind of job you want 

No, love and business do not mix well even when the peo- 
ple are married. You will rarely see a man and his wife 
working together in the same business. They do not work well 
together and this is due to exactly the same reason as the 
comparative failure of Althea Barlow. The love or sex at- 
traction that exists between them interferes all the time with 
their work. 
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Can’t Mix 


It Is Not Only Extremely Bad Taste 
And Waste of Time, For Sex 


Women are beginning to be more at easé in offices. 
men what a pleasant appearance and graceful man- 
more efficient and more hu- 


Strange as this may seem to those who read much current 
fiction, there are a great many men and their wives who are 
in love with each other and that love gets between them and 
their work. This isn’t just an accident—it has nothing to do 
with morals and nothing to do with practical business since it 
is simply that love and sex are something connected with the 
emotion; they have nothing to do with what goes on in the 
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to Do So—It Makes for Inefficiency 
Attraction Interferes with Work 


Courtesy of Paramount Pictures 


They have a wonderful chance, right now, to show 
ner will do to improve business life and make it 
man—But—don’t overdo it! 


mind. On the other hand, working for a living is something 
to do with your mind and has nothing to do with the emo- 
tion; therefore the two clash all the time. 

In spite of all the jokes in the laboriously funny papers 
about business men and good-looking stenographers there are 
many men who will not have a good-looking stenographer be- 
cause they do not want their minds distracted. This does not 


Often love affairs grow out of meetings in 

offices. The average woman comes to know 

more eligible men in business than she 
could ever hope to meet socially 


mean that men want ugly stenographers or unpleasant ones. 
Everybody likes pleasant-looking people about provided they 
do not intrude too much on the consciousness. 

No doubt all this sounds as though I think a girl should 
be masculine, cold and abrupt in manner. Now I don’t mean 
anything of the kind; not for one moment, do I think that a 
woman should act like a man. The average American busi- 
ness man’s manner is not a good one—far from imitating it. 
you should avoid it as much as anything else that is ungracious. 

Most American business men have a self-conscious joshing 
way without any charm. Only when you understand them 
thoroughly and regard them as children, do you forget their 
angular manner, knowing that it comes from their self- 
consciousness and that they would be much nicer and more 
gracious in their manner if they dared to be, if they did not 
have some queer notion that graceful manners are a sign of 
decadence. All this about American business men is much 
less true of Southern men than it is of Northern. 

Neither do I for one moment believe that you should dress 
stiffly and in tailored fashion like a man. Just free your mind 
from habits of thought and look at a man’s clothes imper- 
sonally, and you will realize how ugly they are. No, by all 
means dress like a woman. A woman’s clothes are beautiful 
nowadays and as fashion stands at this moment women’s 
clothes are practical and convenient. A man’s clothing takes 
longer to put on than a woman's, and in hot weather is ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. [Continued on page 123] 
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Drawing by John Held, Jr. 


BACK TO NATURE 


Do your stuff, Sun, Do your stuff, Sun, 
Make it snappy— Turn us brown, 

If you want us For we'll soon be 
To be happy! Back in town! 
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Open 


Shop! 


Every Third Girl In America 
Has Dreamed Of Having 
A Beauty Shop. Here’s How 
Marjorie Dork Started Hers 


By HORTENSE SAUNDERS 


T IS now almost twenty years since a girl in her teens 
stood wide-eyed outside an inconspicuous door in an 
office building in Lansing, Michigan, and marveled as she 
watched a man writing the name, “Marjorie Dork, Beauty 

Parlor,” on the glass pane. 

How convincing and assuring the name—her name—became 
in black paint and block letters. As it grew on the door, she 
realized that she had actually started something, that inside 
that door she was going to make a success or a failure, and 
that she couldn’t take much time to make up her mind. Though 
the room cost but eighteen dollars a month, she couldn’t keep 
it long if it did not pay for itself quickly. 

Of reserve capital she had none—every dollar had gone into 
that white porcelain perfection inside. All she had left was an 
idea—an idea that most of the beauty shops in the country 
were pretty bad. 

The words “beauty shop” were a misnomer—you couldn’t 
really buy beauty. You could buy health; you could buy 
scientific information; you could buy slenderness; you could 
learn to keep your complexion clear and your eyes bright; you 
could learn to be smart and keep your lines clean-cut. You 
might achieve beauty, but you couldn’t buy it. Still, in those 
days, beauty shops had just begun to dot the country and to 
engage women’s attention. The way to get an idea working 
was not to make it queer, but to dress it in the garb of the day, 
and let it develop in its own way. 

Today that same name—Marjorie Dork—adorns a suite of 
offices that takes up a whole floor in the fashionable section 
just off Fifth Avenue in New York. It isn’t a beauty shop—it’s 
a studio, where women learn to be the architects of their own 
faces and figures. It’s a place where you are examined by 
physicians, and where nurses massage and take care of you, 
where a physical training expert puts you through a course of 
exercises that your body particularly needs, and where there 
is a mat, a bar, an electric horse, and all sorts of scientific 
equipment to aid you in losing flesh, or putting it on. You 
go to work and carve out your own figure. 

And the owner of the name knows that she had a good idea 
back in Lansing, and that the time and patience it took to 
work it out was well and profitably spent. She knows she was 
right when she decided that women would work hard for health 
under the name of beauty. She knows that the modern woman 
wants to be slender at any price. She knows, too, that the 


Underwood & Underwood : 


She had to do her own scrubbing when she 
started, but you should see her shop now 


more independent women become, and the more they forge 
ahead in business and professional careers, the more they will 
need health and beauty and the more they will pay for them. 

The story of her success is the story of a girl with grit, cour- 
age, pioneer spirit—and something to sell that women wanted. 
Born in Michigan, her father moved to Wisconsin when she 
was two, and put Marjorie, her mother and the two other chil- 
dren on a homestead on the Brule river. That meant they 
had to stay there for seven years, while he cleared up the land 
and established his right to it. 

A glorious country it was then, as now, but it lacked educa- 
tional facilities. There was no school near, so Marjorie did 
not go to school until the seven years were up and they moved 
into town. She was nine years old before she saw the inside 
of a school room, and was formally presented to reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

During this extended childhood, however, she learned much 
that she could not have learned in books, and which is very 
expensive in smart private schools. She learned to run like 
a deer and swim like a fish, to shoot like an Indian, and ski 
like a Norseman. She developed a marvelously healthy body 
and the love for the out of doors which she has retained 
through years in cities. 


ROM the time she was nine until she was nearly fourteen, 

she made excellent progress in school and had caught up to 
the seventh grade. Then her father lost his money and Mar- 
jorie had to leave school and go to work. Thus her school life 
ended before she was out of grammar school. 

She decided to be a trained nurse, and even at that immature 
age, began her training at St. Mary’s Hospital at Superior, 
Wisconsin. She became acquainted with a girl who had a 
beauty shop, and she thought it great fun on her afternoons 
off, ‘o learn to massage and shampoo. With her nurse’s train- 
ing, however, she realized that much of the treatment was in- 
effectual, and that much could be done for beauty that was not 
included in the beauty parlor idea. She and her friend ex- 
perimented with formule and lotions, and this was the be- 
ginning of the line of cosmetics she has since perfected. 

At seventeen, Marjorie moved back to Michigan, expecting 
to take up nursing, but the Michigan hospitals favored Michi- 
gan trained girls, and Marjorie found herself shelved. It was 
then that she decided to open her [Continued on page 105] 
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Romance Blossoms Into 
Beauty and Dreams 
Come Magically True 
Under the Light of the 


North 
Sta 


By GRACE 


HEN she said good-by to Johnny Everett, Gloria 
felt guilty because she was spending money on a 
vacation of which Johnny did not approve. For 
one minute Gloria wished Johnny would rouse to 
recklessness that would cry out: 
“I’m coming with you. We'll make it a honeymoon!” 
Instead he was sulky. She knew she was saying farewell to 
Johnny. She hoped he realized it was the parting of the ways. 
‘Glory, I'll miss you,” he said pleadingly. 
“Enough to come and find me if I should not come back?” 
Johnny drooped helplessly. There was the trouble. Care 
had laid a burden on Johnny’s shoulders so early in life that 
he had no courage. Gloria had her own worries. She would 
not add to them by marrying Johnny’s grocery and his mother. 
She was going away before she was trapped beyond escape in 
a school-day affair grown hopeless. 
“Oh, well, perhaps it is selfish to take a vacation, but I’m in 
a rut. I need fresh ideas and inspiration to make dreams come 
true. I’ve got to repay the aunts for adopting me.” Johnny 
still sulked 
She carried that picture of Johnny on her vacation spent 
with Aunt Mary in Monterey. Johnny had the head of a 
young gladiator and dreams in his eyes, dreams betrayed by 
the small inland town grocery. His wistfulness stayed with 
Gloria until that last day of two weeks spent in the little adobe 
house near the sea. She had anticipated hilarious adventure, 
but none came. 
Standing in the doorway, she watched Aunt Mary come 
through the garden, starched skirts swishing the marigolds and 
daisies which nodded to one another and shook their petals 


merrily. The old shoulders of the King’s Hill were cloaked 
with dark firs. Motors scooted like beetles over the brown 
highway. But Aunt Mary did not notice the merriment of the 


daisies. She was counting eggs in the folds of her apron. She 
had never been aware of the old friar hill robed in firs, nor 
laughing seas caressing the white sand, nor sunsets spreading 
cloth of gold everywhere. She came to the kitchen door, looked 
into Gloria’s shining eyes and said: 

“Eleven eggs. One more than yesterday. I'll hard boil two 
for your train trip tomorrow. And Glory, take Uncle Captain 
away from those old boats on shore to the store with you. 
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Get me some china cement to mend that Satsuma vase he 
brought me from his last voyage. Bimbo broke it when he 
tried to catch a mouse. And get me a spool to mend my black 
taffeta. The seams have given at last.. I wish you wasn’t going 
home tomorrow, vut you'll come back some day. And do try 
to coax Aunt Millie and Aunt Annie to come here and live 
with us. They ain't a mite of good spoiling two houses with 
three sisters. Then you and Johnny could get married and 
live in their old house. I don’t approve of young folks living 
with mother-in-laws.” 

“Oh, Johnny can’t leave his mother,” said Gloria. “And we 
won't be getting married, Aunt Mary. I don’t like groceries.” 

Gloria fled to find Uncle Captain. Having announced publicly 
that she and Johnny were not going to marry seemed to end 
the wistfulness of memory that had intruded on her thoughts 
and really spoiled her visit. She had meant to run away from 
memory and find adventure. But Monterey was like every 
other town. Romance hid coyly out of sight; adventure was 
not to be found. Potential lovers, who might help her forget 
Johnny and school-day love, did not linger at the gate nor sing 
at her casement window even in old historic Monterey. Gloria 
thought perhaps Aunt Mary’s indifference to romance repulsed 
all chance. She had gone in to light a fire 

“Dobe walls are damp, say what you will,” she said. 


NCLE CAPTAIN had bought the house when he was a 
bachelor skipper and filled it with trinkets from foreign 
lands: shells, boomerangs, little smirking gods, spears, clubs and 
poison darts, carved ivory and fans. Then he married Aunt 
Mary, sister to Aunt Millie and Aunt Anne, who had adopted 
Gloria from an orphan asylum and wondered how the child ever 
gathered such romantic notions and clung to them in spite of 
their careful training. 
Gloria loved the old adobe house to which the curios gave 
such a strangely musty Oriental air and heathenish appearance. 
She loved Aunt Mary’s husband and called him “Uncle 
Captain”’ She loved the old fishing smacks hauled high and 
dry on shore since power boats replaced the wind-jammers, but 
Aunt Mary thought the fish boats should be burned and the shore 
“redded” and tidied. Otherwise Monterey was enough like 
Emerald Valley where Gloria taught school to be just as stale and 
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unprofitable of romance and of adventure, the girl thought. 

The main street was like all other main streets: stores with 
high, false fronts, vegetables spilling from doorways, dry-goods 
on display, people shopping. 

Gloria found Uncle Captain sitting on one of the old fishing 
smacks, his feet dangling above kissing waves which wantonly 
caressed the weathered hulk of the boat. 

“We're to go to the store, Uncle Captain,” she announced. 

‘Whatever for?” he snapped; then his voice was gentler. “I 
was thinking if it wasn’t for deserting Mary, I’d get me a skiff 
and sail right along that streak where the sun shines. It would 
make a pretty ship’s wake, that sun streak.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “a path of gold. to adventure way out 
there!” 

“T’ve been over it,” he assured her. 

Gloria knew he had. She was sorry Uncle Captain was cast 
up on shore like those old fishing boats, discarded for noisy, 


Gloria found Uncle Captain sit- 
ting in one of the ancient fishing 
smacks. Although he was old 
he still carried about him the air 
of one who has known adventure 


chugging. power boats. But at least Uncle Captain and the 
old smacks had known adventure. Gloria never had. She 
had wasted her savings on a vacation which produced nothing 
to remember. There wasn’t a sniff of adventure in Aunt Mary’s 
vicinity. She had nothing to carry home and it was going to 
be dreadfully lonely without the hope of winning Johnny 
Everett from groceries to some red-blooded pursuit, the dream 
of riding with Johnny to some Milky Way of high adventure. 
Worst of all the money this trip had cost would have been bet- 
ter spent in returning some of the love and care lavished on her 
by Millicent and Anne. 


HEN Gloria and Uncle Captain came home with china 

cement and a spool, and sat down to supper consisting 

of fresh, creamed salmon, baked potatoes and a pudding, Aunt 
Mary reminded them about bedtime. 

“You'll need your rest, Glory, for the train ride tomorrow. 
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And Bob must put his rheumatism between blankets before the 
fog comes in.” 

Gloria sighed. She 
brushed her lips against 


kissed Aunt Mary’s rosy cheek and 
Uncle Captain’s grizzled jaw, then 
went to her bedroom, but not to sleep. She sat on the floor 
and Uncle Captain’s stars came out and winked at her. She 
knew many of them: Andromeda, the Dog Star, the Dipper 
from which he said the Milky Way was spilled, Orion who 
flaunted a champion’s belt, and the North Star by which Uncle 
Captain sailed for years. A sea wind ruffled the red petticoats 
of tall geranium hedges and cleared a bit of fog breath from 
the throat of the hill canyon. 

She heard Uncle Captain wind the ship’s clock on the sala 
which rasped like his own voice, husky with salt and 
Then he called: 
Here 


wall 
sea wind. 

“Here, Kitty, Kitty. 
the dog watch.” 


Bimbo. All hands below for 


A DOOR closed. Shoes thumped. Gloria was alone. 

She rumpled the short red curls and shook out rebelliously 
some of the prickles of Aunt Mary’s bright, insistent interests 
which kept her eyes and thoughts on hens and broken vases 
instead of allowing them to drift to hills and seas. Tomorrow, 
she would be home, shut in by sea- 
brown hills, with only the slat hammock 
in the back yard for a ship of dreams. 

What should she relate to her aunts 
and Johnny Everett about her visit? 
Johnny considered a vacation at Mon- 
terey extravagant. Poor Johnny! He 
had to count the pennies so diligently. 
And she could never hope to interest 
him in hearing her box the compass or 
mention stars by name. She could not 
describe the thrill of helping Uncle Cap- 
tain sail his catboat, or wading at dawn 
to feel chains of sea bubbles about her 
ankles like bangle-charms of brown girls 
Uncle Captain spoke about when they 


than one 


SET. 


WOMEN AT SEA 


HEY’RE at sea in more ways 
-these six women 
whose poignant stories will appear 
in six succeeding issues of SMART 
Beginning in July Dorothy 
Black, who has written this amaz- 
ing series, will take you backstage 
in their lives—telling you 
secrets and their hopes, their heart- 


Adventures are shy things, hiding in inaccessible places. One 
must dive to sea caves and venture tropic jungles, with a dream 
person alongside. 

Gloria had a dream person who thrilled beside her when she 
explored adventures in books in the slat hammock. He might 
have resembled Johnny Everett if Johnny’s valor was not ex- 
pended about freight rates in which he was regularly “Water 
loo-ed,” and displaying green goods before they perished, and 
marking prices on butter and sugar containers. In a way 
Johnny was a hero to spare time for courting Gloria two nights 
a week. His mother did not approve of Gloria. No girl was 
good enough for Johnny, his mother thought. 

Love was turning to pity for Johnny and gratitude for candy 
and flowers he brought. His gifts did not satisfy her craving 
for places where coconuts hang on the trees and orchids flame 
in jungles and parrots flash through the moist, green heat. The 
dream person took her to tropic isles. He came from the land 
of story and caught her hand. That night he came to where 
she sat by the window. He was starry-eyed. His breath was 
spiced fragrance of the garden. He was gossamer over the sea 
calling her away. 

So Gloria stepped out of the window, leaped over the flower- 
borders and ran to the gate where yellow roses nodded boldly 
over the fence, like senoritas of old 
Monterey waiting for lovers, troubadors 
with their be-ribboned guitars. 

She ran down to the shore where 
Uncle Captain’s catboat was tied and 
loosed the painter. Then as waves 
caught and coaxed it out, she masted 
the sail and was away on a star-trail 
Behind her, the lights of Monterey 
gleamed on white adobe houses fringing 
the hill foot, embroidered with shadows 
and rose hedges like a gay shawl. 

The catboat ran past the line of danc- 
ing red and green lights on fish boats. 
Gloria was uneasy for when she tried 
to turn the boat, it would not come 


their 


were out of Aunt Mary’s hearing, safe breaks and their moments of fulfil- about. She tried every trick she knew 
on a boat in the Bay of Monterey. ment. In Jeane—the first lady to but it shook its canvas wings and 
Gloria, who loved books of travel and appear—you will see a wealth of slumped. When she gave it a little lee- 


emotion under 
glass of reality! 


envied even flies buzzing over the wall- 
map at school, and birds flying north in 
spring, had not been able to interest 
Johnny in those things. Johnny’s father 
died when he was seven. His mother 
kept the grocery going until he was 
through grammar school. Then Johnny 
put on a white apron and wore care on 
his brow. He could not be enthusiastic 
over the tugging of opal-tinted bubbles on ankles, and wind 
fingers frisking one’s hair, coaxing land-lubbers out and away. 

Johnny was the sort of young man who regarded sea rovers 
as unreliable if not desperate characters, born to be jailed or 
hanged 

If only she had one marketable idea that might be twisted to 
assist grocery sales, or even make extra money to give her 
1unts by adoption a rest and vacation they had needed for 
years! For her scholars, she might bring Vancouver, Puget, 
Behring, Drake, Resanov and Dana, nearer and clearer. But 
the aunts and Johnny would not be interested, and they were 
the people who loved her most and had done the most for her. 

It was not as if the aunts could afford to take a baby to rear 
when they adopted Gloria, but they had wanted something to 
love and she had been so lucky as to be chosen from a big 
orphanage full of children. It was not as if they realized how 
much they needed a release from work. All they hoped for 
was that Gloria would marry Johnny Everett and his grocery, 
and succeed in “getting along’ with his mother in the old 
Everett home. They prayed about it. They had grown ethereal 
and transparent praying and hoping for things and were like the 
flame of altar candles swayed by gusty winds of buffeting 
poverty. 

Aunt Mary was different, a firmly packed little cushion of a 
woman in whom every-day events were stuck something like a 
porcupine’s quills. Gloria was mentally removing a two weeks’ 
accumulation of Aunt Mary’s household interests that night. 
and beginning to understand why she found no adventure or 
romance in Monterey. 
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the magnifying 


SMART SET is proud to announce 
these stories—for they have 
qualities that make real greatness. 


way it leaped ahead. She tried to think 
of things to do and to quiet her fear, 
boxed the compass aloud as Uncle Cap- 
tain taught her. She tried to jibe the 
sail, but jibing is a ticklish art belong- 
ing to a person with a smelly old pipe 
and dungarees. The sails snapped de- 
fiance, the catboat buried its nose in 
the sea. Waves laughed and blew salt 
breath in her face, then leap2d over the combing. Gloria tasted 
salt of her own tears. 

Unwilling she scooted past a ship anchored off Del Monte 
and there on crumpled purple seas were splashes of silver mak- 
ing for the catboat, a man swimming. 

“I can’t stop this boat,” she called. ‘Please come aboard.” 

“Bring her about,” he called moistly. Gloria jammed the 
tiller hard over but the boat only balked, stood still and shook 
its canvas noisily. A moment later the swimmer caught its 
stern and climbed aboard. Gloria presented him with tiller 
and sheet, and as if it felt a strong hand on its bridle the 
catboat behaved. 

“Please make it go home to the old fishing smacks,” she 
said. 

She liked his laughter. Star shine made a golden helmet of 
his wet hair. He began to whistle a tune she knew intimately, 
about, “Coming to Thee on an Arab Shod with Fire.” 


the 


OHNNY sang that at Ladies’ Aid Concerts because his 
mother insisted, but Johnny’s steed lagged and there were no 
sparks. He hated his own singing and roused to wrath when 
Gloria praised him. It was that wrath which made her hope 
he might have potentialities of a dream person in spite of 
freight Waterloos and green goods perishing. But the moment 


this stranger whistled she knew he rode a sea steed with tossing- 
foam mane, star shine gleaming on its dragon scales. 
“Does my piping annoy you, Maid of Night and the Sea?” 
“Not a bit,” she said, her voice no deeper than her lips. 
“Aren’t you a little reckless, 


[Continued on page 114] 


The stranger came up to the iron grill with a song on his lips and a 
smile in his eyes. Reaching through the bars, he caught at Gloria’s 
hand, and she felt the warmth of his kiss upon her fingers 
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dress and was considered a smart place to go. 

Lois heated olive oil on the gas range, and 
stirred it thoughtfully. “Don’t bother about 
dinner, Etta,” she said. ‘“‘Mother’s going 
out and I'll cook something for myself.” She 
went upstairs with the hot oil and applied 
it deftly to Eugenia’s white scalp 

“IT don’t need a retouch yet, do I?” her 
mother asked anxiously. 

“No, mother.” Lois wrapped steaming 
towels about the dark head, then removed 
them, applied other steam- 
ing towels, dipped her fin 
gers in melted fragrant 
soap and rubbed scalp and 
hair gently into a white 

nd frothy mass. The soap 
cleansed away she set the 
dark cap skillfully in waves 
with her fingers and coaxed 
it dry 

“What I wanted to say 
to you, mother, was—” 

“Be doing my nails while 


you're waiting, Lois.” 
“It’s this. I've figured 
everything out, and—” 


Eugenia had been rub- 
bing her fingers experi- 
mentally together. “Is that 
a hang nail, dear?” she 
asked. “Look. No, this 
hand.” 

“It’s all right. I mean 
—I'll fix it About this 
course at the university—” 

“Not too short—” 

“T won't. What do you 
think, mother ? I'd need 
scarcely any clothes—” 

Gracious !” Pinned down, 
Eugenia stirred restively. 
“You haven't still got that 
idea in your head, 


crazy 
have you, Lois?” 
“But I have.” Lois 


stopped filing and leaned 
forward. “Call it a loan,” 

she urged in a small dry voice. 
could find some work to do, probably. 
of girls do.” 

“Common girls from farms,” her mother 
said crossly. “I won't have it.” 

“There won’t be anything for me to do 
here.” Her voice went treacherously lower 
and dryer 

Eugenia looked at the polished nails of 


“And I 
Lots 


one hand intently. “You know I can’t 
afford it, Lois. Let’s hear no more about 
it. Why—” she achieved a laugh— “you 


speak of a medical education as though it 
were a new frock.” 

“I could study bacteriology, if you couldn’t 
afford medicine. Mother—” 

“Please, please.” Her mother’s shining 
and scented head fell back wearily. “Why 
must you worry me so about things? You 
know I want to be fresh for tonight.” 

Newton Burgess came back next day, his 
too white legs making him a conspicuous 
figure on the upper beach. “You're at Yale, 
aren't you?” She came out of one of her 
moody silences to ask him this. “Studying 
what?” She dug with her fingers in the sand 


NGINEERING.” His eyes wer skirting 
the water shrinkingly. “Do we jump 
today ?” 

“No.” She had a moment of faint com- 
punction. “We'll be more civilized today. 
I’m sorry for what I did to you yesterday. 
I'm afraid I was taking something out on 
you 

“Maybe it was the best way.” His shrink- 
ing abated a little and he managed a laugh 


Thank You 


[Continued from page 39] 


“Anything will seem easy to me after that. 
And I’m for you now. I know you may 
kill me other ways, but at least you won't 
let me drown.” He turned the under side 
of his arm, on which discolored small teeth 


marks appeared. “Where do you go to 
school?” he asked in turn. 

“Nowhere,” she said dully. “At least no- 
where, after this. I’m ready for college but 
my mother— Come on—” She jumped to 
her feet. “Follow me out.” 


While her mother played the gracious 
hostess, Lois sat at a distance, and sulked 


She swam swiftly and he followed falter- 
ingly on foot until the water had crept to 
his shoulders. For an hour she grappled 
with his nervousness and at the end of that 
time he was able to inhale through his 
mouth, lower himself until his head was 
submerged, and exhale under water. It was 
hard going. They rested for a time on the 
beach and Lois let sand trickle through her 
thin brown fingers and watched the sun on 
the bay. She seemed to forget her pupil 
completely. 


= OW much does a year at a university 
cost?” she asked once. 

“Not much,” he said carelessly. “Some 
fellows do it on a couple of thousand.” 

She discounted that. Newton Burgess 
wouldn't know the poor man’s university. 

“TI’d scrub,” she thought, her hands clench- 
ing. “I’d wash dishes. I’d wash clothes, if 
mother would help me,” she thought. 

“What's the matter?” The Burgess boy 
looked up. 

“Nothing. 
aren't they ?” 

“I suppose so. Are we going in again?” 

“Yes.” She watched his shrinking start 
up again. “I want to see if you can open 
your eyes under water and find these rubber 
rings I brought.” 

He forced himself valiantly and by dint 
of much groping on the sandy bottom of the 
bay and much choking on the surface of the 
water was able, finally, to retrieve one ring. 

“That’s enough for today,” she decided, 
looking at his blue lips. She was tired and 


People are the way they are, 


accepted his offer of a ride home, tucking 
herself down in a corner of the expensive 
car and staring somberly ahead. She rather 
hoped her mother wouldn't see Newton 
Burgess bring her home, but— “Who was 
that, Lois?”—Eugenia met her in the hall, 
her late afternoon languor completely dissi- 
pated and her eyes alert. 

“Newton Burgess.” Lois took refuge in 
her room, but her mother followed. ‘“New- 


ton Burgess!” she repeated, her eyebrows 
up. Penelope’s 

brother ?” 


“But I didn’t know you 
knew him.” 

“We've been swimming 
together a couple of times, 
Mother,” Lois reported re- 
luctantly. There was no 
mistaking the pleased gleam 
in Eugenia’s eyes. 

“Well,” Eugenia laughed, 
“she’s cagey about her lit- 
tle affair, isn’t she?” 

“It isn’t an affair,” the 
girl explained patiently. 
“He just happened to bring 
me home. He goes to Yale. 
Mother—” she turned with 
a sudden unwonted rush 
of feeling—‘did you mean 
what you said yesterday. 
Is it true you don’t mean 
me to go—” 

“Gracious, that again—” 
Her mother stood up. 

“Yes. Won't you even 
let me show you how 
cheaply I could—” 

“It’s just impossible, and 
please don’t bring the sub- 
ject up again, dear. Run 
down before you dress—” 
she turned at the door— 
“and tell Etta we'll eat at 


six. Captain Devlin is 
coming tonight. I’m afraid 
you'll have to reset my hair, too. It doesn’t 


seem to stay in an hour, this hot weather.” 

She went out, absorbed now in Captain 
Devlin’s coming, preparing to plunge into 
the hours of fussing designed to trans- 
form her into that pink and white and 
girlish vision which greeted her evening 
callers. 

Lois knew that she had been living all 
summer on hope. There wasn’t any for- 
getfulness, excepting in swimming far out 
on the golden water on sunny days, or in 
beating herself into its leaden expanse when 
cloudy weather came. She would return 
from one of her long bouts with the water 
to find Newton Burgess, his too white legs 
and arms beginning to take on a light coat- 
ing of tan now, waiting for her. 


URPRISED to see how his confidence grew 

under her steady coaching, and to what 
lengths he could force himself under the 
whip of that challenging scorn in her eyes, 
he’d thrown himself into the fight against 
this particular one of his fears bone, brawn 
and muscle. He wanted to devote to it 
every waking moment. At the end of a 
week he could float, after two weeks he was 
diving for objects in shallow water and 
making some headway with a back stroke. 
It wasn’t much, but Lois was satisfied. She 
knew the paralyzing terror which still 
gripped him when he stepped into water, 
understood the fearful stiffening of his body 
they had to combat at every step. Fighting 
with him was one time when she escaped 
from thinking of the winter. “We’ve only 
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MRS. ALLAN A. RYAN 


DEBUTANTE. in 
Washington last season, this 
spring she is its loveliest bride— Miss 
Janet Newbold, whose wedding to 
the grandson of the late Thomas 
Fortune Ryan was a society event. 
Young Mrs. Ryan is enchantingly 
beautiful, with wide set amber eyes, 
soft knotted amber hair and ivory 
skin kept satin smooth by simple 
care given faithfully each day. 
“Ever since I was a girl at school in 
Paris,” says Mrs. Ryan, “I’ve been 
devoted to Pond’s Two Creams. 


“Now Pond’s two new products 
delight me—the snow-white Tissues 


Six evening gowns were in the young bride's 
trousseau. This is soft amber satin, 


* 


Her trousseau sports suit was brown with a 
chartreuse blouse, most charming with her amber 
eyes, fair hair and clear smooth ivory skin. 
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Lovely Miss Janet New- 
BoLD of Washington, D.C., 
was recently married to the 
grandson of the late Thomas 
Fortune Ryan. 
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and the Freshener. All four are won- 
derful to keep your skin its loveliest!” 

This is Pond’s famous Method: 

First — for thorough cleansing, 
amply apply Pond’s Cold Cream over 
face and neck, morning, evening and 
always after exposure. 

Then—with Pond’s Cleansing Tis- 
sues, soft, ample, absorbent, remove 
cream and dirt. 

Next—dab Pond’s Skin Freshener 
briskly over your skin, to close pores, 
banish oiliness. 

Last—smooth on a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for protection and 
as a powder base. 


Pond’s four famous products—Two Creams, 
Cleansing Tissues, Skin Freshener. 
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SO 


four weeks more,” he said one day. “In 
four weeks I’ve got to go back to school. 
I wish I could really swim then.” He raised 
himself out of his hollow in the sand to sur- 
vey her in hers. “You aren't listening to 
me, are you?” 

“Yes, I’m listening.” Her lashes, flat on 
her cheeks, didn’t move. 

“It'll be my third year,” “TH 
run into some tough going.” 

You'll make out all right.” 
remained closed. 

“You're a funny one.” He lay back again 
in his hollow and gave over the attempt at 
stirring up some compassion for the hard- 
ships he would have to go through next 

hool term. He'd, in like manner, given up 
successive attempts at light flirtation. 


he said. 


Still her eyes 


FTER all, she was a girl and only a year 
4 Lh or two younger than he. Perhaps she 
was too young. Impossible to think that she 
just wasn't interested in him except as a 
swimming pupil. Only once had he aroused 
her interest to a sudden fire. “I’m glad 
biology is off the slate—” he shuddered— 
“cutting up preserved cats and rabbits and 

» on. I was half sick every lab’ period.” 
She plied him fiercely with questions then. 

You ought to be a doctor,” he suggested. 
“A surgeon.” 

She got up hastily then and went into the 
water. He waited a long time for her, but 
she swam out and out and was finally lost 
to his sight. He went home finally. 

“You came home alone, didn’t you?” 
Eugenia proved that she had made a practice 
of watching for the approach of the Burgess 
car. “Wasn’t young Burgess in the water 
today ?” 

“I swam away out and he didn’t wait for 
me,”’ Lois explained. 

After a month of as hard work as Lois 
ever remembered, Newton Burgess was able 
to swim twenty strokes, rhythmically, his 
breathing perfectly timed. After that she 
added five strokes to his stint every day and 
began edging him out into deeper water, 
swimming at his side. 

“It seems to me I still hate it as much 
as ever,” he told her one day, rubbing the 
water from his arms and legs, “but once in 
a while when I can’t get down here I miss 
it like the deuce. Is that a good sign?” 

“Yes.” She was in her usual position, face 
up to the sun, eyes closed. “You'll find that 
after you’ve got ahead of this fear the 
others will be easier. If the summer were 
longer I'd teach you to dive.” 

If the summer were longer, she thought, a 
miracle might happen and she might get 
to go to school. But the summer was too 
short. It was the first of September and in 
ten days the youth of Bay Point would 
begin its annual exodus. 

“Shall we take a ride along the shore road 
before we go home?” he suggested and she 
agreed, slumping down in the leather seat of 
his roadster. “I don’t mind driving slow 
with you,” he said. “You know what a 
coward I am. Not listening, are you?” 


Yes.’ 

He tried to tell her, between nervous puffs 
of a cigarette, how grateful he was. “It 
must not have been any fun for you, tugging 
away all those long afternoons.” 

“I couldn't have given up, after I'd 
started,” she said, frowning. ‘Tomorrow 
I'm going to sit on the sand and watch you 
swim out as far as you can, and back.” 

“Alone?” He fingered his cigarette more 
nervously. He hadn't as yet ventured into 
deep water without her. 


UGENIA, dressed for guests, was doing 
something to a rose bush on the side 
lawn. Lois understood when the car stopped 
and she saw her mother coming toward 
them. “This is Mr. Burgess—my mother”— 


she said, and, “Ask Mr. burgess to stay to 


Eugenia suggested sweetly. “Etta 


” 


tea, dear,” 
is just ready to serve. 

“Won't you?” Lois asked and, “Thanks” 
—He'd accepted and was following them in. 

Lois slipped upstairs to dress. She knew 
that something like the orange silk, made 
over from one of Eugenia’s last summer 
frocks, was required for the occasion and 


she put it on, grimacing slightly. Lois knew 
her mother perfectly. 
They sat among Eugenia’s modernistic 


furniture in the sun room and young Burgess 
consumed great quantities of tea and sand- 
wiches. He found himself completely at ease 
with Lois’ mother. She had that flattering 
quality of attention which drew a fellow 
out and made the least thing he said seem 
clever and important. He didn’t mind 
Lois’ silence at all. He was used to that. 

The girl drank her hot, unsweetened bever- 
age and only half listened to their talk. 
This was just one of the ordeals her mother 
arranged and which had to be lived through, 
like the year at St. Glades, the sojourns at 
expensive resorts. There was even some- 
thing humorous in the occasion, if her 
mother thought that Newton Burgess had 
ever had a moment’s sentimental interest in 
her. A hard amusement came into her eyes 
as she watched Eugenia. Perhaps he would 
tell her about the swimming lessons. But 
no, he didn’t. Her daughter’s diving ought 
to qualify her for competition in the 
Olympic games, he told Mrs. Page. Lois’ 
attention wandered again, until a sentence 
of his brought her up sharply. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been at Yale. 
Finished two years there, but I’ve persuaded 
dad to let me go to the state university this 
year.” 

Her mother looked startled. “To North- 
port?” she asked. 


™ ES. Dad wanted me to finish at Yale, 

but I’m tired of it, and I can get just what 
I want at the state.” He didn’t tell her that 
a certain faction at Yale had discovered in 
him that which he called his yellowness, and 
that he thought he would be more comfort- 
able at the state university. 

Lois’ attention wandered again then. She 
always left the social honors to her mother. 
Her laugh burst out once, a startled spurt 
of it, when Newton was leaving. “I feel 
so much better to know that Lois is swim- 
ming with you,” her mother said to him. 
“I’m always afraid she will over-estimate 
her strength.” Burgess had laughed, too, 
and colored, but said nothing. 

Lois was pressing some of Eugenia’s things 
in the kitchen next morning when Etta came 
down with her mother’s breakfast tray. 
“Yo’ maw wants to see you about some- 
thin’,” Etta reported. Lois finished setting 
pleats in the white silk skirt she was re- 
furbishing and went slowly up the stairs, 
bearing an armful of the older woman’s 
fragile summer things. She put them away 
and Eugenia remained hidden behind the 
small weekly social sheet of Bay Point. 

“Etta said you wanted to see me.” Lois 
looked not at her mother but out of the 
window. 

“It occurs to me—” her mother propped 
herself up on her cushions— “you may as 
well go up to Northport as not, Lois.” 

“To school—” The match wavered in the 
girl’s hand. 

“Yes, of course. I did some figuring last 
night after we came home, and I think I'll 
be able to manage it.” 

“Mother—Oh, Mother—” It 
strangled, small sound. 

“We'll have to be careful, of course. How 
long until classes begin?” 


was a 


“Just a little more than a week. I—” 
That fatal dryness was in her throat. “I—” 
: HAT I want you to do this morn- 


ing—” Eugenia was suddenly business- 


There may be 


like—‘is go over my clothes. 
There's 


a few things you can alter to fit you. 
an orchid chiffon evening dress—” 

“But mother, I won’t be needing an eve- 
ning dress—” Her hand was trembling on 
fragile materials. A small girl radiance had 
broken over her brown thin face, transform- 
ing it. “I'll scarely need any clothes at all, 
mother. I'll—” 

“Nonsense,” Eugenia said impatiently. 
“Newton Burgess will belong to the best 
clubs. Find that white velvet I bought for 
evening last winter. I didn’t wear it more 
than three times. See—you can take it in 
at the sides, and the length will be just 
right. There are a couple of dark blues, too.” 

Lois’ thoughts were swirling around some 
shining center radiance, her thin burnt hands 
trembled on white velvet, on orchid chifion, 
on the soft silks and laces of Eugenia’s 
lingerie. 


URGESS had barely strength enough to 

get to her, there on the sand. 

“How did I do?” He was finally able to 
subdue the shivering of his lips. He'd had 
his solo swim. 

She was frowning, 
staring inexorably ahead. 
do?” she asked. 

“Rotten,” he confessed. “I was scared.” 

“Yes, you were scared. You lost your 
rhythm; you got mixed up in your breath- 
ing; you made four strokes do the work of 
one—but, you got out and back, didn’t 


clasping her knees, 
“How did you 


“Ves.” 

“All right. Do it again.” She lay back 
on the sand and closed her eyes. “Oh—” 
she opened them after a moment to reassure 
him. “I'll be watching. Just raise your 
right hand once and I'll be out.” 

He didn’t look at her this time but went 
down draggingly to the water. He went out 
a little farther this time and, “Fine,” she 
applauded the effort. He had neither breath 
nor strength for words, but there was a 
wavering light of triumph in his eye. “I’m 
getting it,” he exulted, flinging himself again 
to the sand. “I’m getting ahead of it!” 
There was a long silence. “Look here—” 
He turned to her, suddenly serious. “There's 
only one thing I want to say to you, when 
I think of this summer, and that’s ‘Thank 
you.’ See—” he caught her hand—‘“thank 
you—that’s all.” 

“Thank you,” she said enigmatically, re- 
versing the inflection. She threw her head 
back then and began to laugh, a glad, free 
burst of laughter that spilled happiness over 
the beach. 

“Say—” He was surprised, intrigued, and 
moved to get nearer the warm center of 
that happiness. “I'll want to see more of 
you, you know. I mean, I don’t want it to 
be the end, this summer—” 

She turned her face to him and it was 
lighted from within by that warm radiance. 

“You’re—you’re pretty,” he stammered. 
“T will see more of you, won’t I?” 

“Perhaps.” Guile was born in her. “My 
mother has decided to let me go to North- 
port and if there’s a pool there I'll teach 
you to dive. Shall I? Life saving—would 
you like to learn that? Riding? I rode 
when I was six.” 

“Riding?” He frowned, then caught her 
eye and straightened. “All right,” he said. 

There would be other summers, other term 
openings at the state university. Lois 
patted the surface of the sand where it was 
hot and dry. She’d write letters home to 
Eugenia. 

“Everything is going nicely now,” she’d 
write. “I persuaded them to let me take an 
extra bacteriology elective. I was riding 
yesterday with Newton Burgess.” 

Eugenia, who couldn’t afford university 
fees, would order for her a new tailored-to- 
measure riding habit. 
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A House Needs a Husband 


Mr. Smith met her in the bright blue 
car; the sun shone fair, and all the hill 
was green and gold with summer. Mr. Smith 
drew up at the gate and made a great bustle 
of unloading boxes and bags and putting 
them in the right places, while Anne sub- 
sided on the back steps, limp with happi- 
ness She couldn’t talk; she could only 
feel. And when Mr. Smith came out and 
asked whether she had ordered any ice or 
groceries for over Sunday, she could only 
shake her head at him in blissful inertia. 


N A moment he was busy with a note- 

book. “I'll send up an iceman and some 
things to eat from the village,” he prom- 
ised. “Leave the order now as I go down 
the hill. I hate to hurry off like this, but 
I've got to meet a prospect on the three- 
thirty.” He looked at his watch twice in 
quick succession. “You won't be lonesome, 
will you? I'll send up everything.” 

And he was gone. 

It was heavenly, being all alone with it. 
The sun shone hot. Heat-haze drifted in 
long veils above the river. The _holly- 
hocks were going to seed. Katydids 
scraped their tiny fiddles in the long grass. 
Peace—time—endless time—not a subway to 
catch—not a street-car nor a_ fire-engine 
passing. Just August sunshine and the 
world all yours 

It was only the sun—which grew hotter 
as the afternoon stole by—that ever moved 
Anne from the steps. She strayed into the 
cool shade of the little house and looked 
about her with the air of a queen. 

The little parlor with its wide brick 
hearth—a bright bronze square above the 
mantel where Maria’s crayon enlargement 
had once hung. A bright square on the 
threadbare carpet where the marble-top 
table had once stood. Against the inside 
wall another bright oblong where the organ 
had spent its life. Bereft of their presence 
the room was charming. That one tiny 
table was perfect, with the {funny little 
sofa pulled out beside the fireplace—and as 
soon as Anne’s fat little coffee set was on 
it 


Frantically she jerked the two pieces into 
position and then tore out to the kitchen for 
her box. The coffee set was in it. She could 
have it unpacked and in place in three 
minutes. Actually it was only two. She 
stood and looked at it in sheer beaming 
happiness. 

She rushed upstairs and hung guest tow- 
els in the bathroom. Rushed down to try 
her lovely square of old brocade on the 
unfaded_ wall. Rushed to unpack her 
treasured blue bowl and fill it with a tangle 
of pink and lavender cosmos for the middle 
shelf of the what-not. Her best blue tea- 
cloth went on the bare old table, with an 
old tall goblet of pink roses in the center. 

Three bedrooms upstairs. She tried them 
all, and immediately chose the smallest, with 
the sloping roof, because its gabled win- 
dows looked straight out over the blue river. 
“I can see it even when I sleep,” she thought 
happily. 


be WAS just a little unfortunate that they 
all three happened in on the first evening. 
It did not seem unfortunate in the begin- 
ning, but in the beginning Anne had not the 
least idea that they were all coming. Mr. 
Smith came first, just to make sure that the 
groceries had come—and the iceman. And as 
he hadn’t thought to order matches, he went 
right back for them in his car, leaving Anne 
his own pack to start supper. There was no 
telephone yet—although it had been prom- 
ised two weeks ago—and besides, Anne 
hadn’t really thought of eating, until Mr. 


[Continued from page 29] 


Smith’s coming made her investigate the 
groceries. 

She started in happily to make a cheese 
omelet—and tea—and when Mr. Smith 
came back, she could no less than ask him 
to supper. He had had his supper, but he 
would have a cup of tea, he said—and some 
of the cheese omelet, he said later—and just 
one small piece of toast—and some straw- 
berry jam—and one of those cookies—and 
shouldn't he make some coffee ? 

It was all perfectly natural—and Anne 
really couldn't have done anything else— 
but it was unfortunate when Walter and 
Tom walked in unannounced—there being 
no telephone—that she and Mr. Smith were 
sitting at supper together looking positively 
domestic—she thought bitterly. 

Anne had never mentioned Mr. Smith in 
telling about the house. She had said she 


bought it through a real estate agent, and 
Tom, who had once gone house-hunting with 
her—and a real estate man with one eye— 
had held the picture as the universal type 
for real estate men. He was far from sus- 
pecting that this fresh young stranger in the 
extremely good clothes was another of the 
same. 


OON Walter, who never really liked any 

one to get ahead of him, and Mr. Smith 
were hard at it, suggesting improvements 
and bragging about just what they could do 
to this house if Anne would only have the 
hammer and nails and a few bits of board 
ready the next time they came. 

It sounded to Anne as if she might get 
a good deal of work done about the house, 
if only their rivalry continued. But finally, 
when they began elaborating on the exact 
technique for putting in base plugs, and 
how many taps of a hammer ought to drive 
a nail, she slipped out to the kitchen. 

Tom found her on the cellar door. The 
warm, friendly dusk lay thick about them. 
Katydids still sang in the silent night. Stars 
beamed gently, and wind rustled the leaves 
of the tulip tree with a sound like little 
raindrops falling. The old house was warm 
and comforting at her back. Tom was 


comforting at her side, and they sat in 
silent contentment until the scraping of 
chairs and a sound of footsteps warned them 
that the duet was over, and a change of 
scene was in prospect for some one. 

Mr. Smith was leaving, Anne found, when 


she went in, blinking at the light. He had a 
big day tomorrow, he apologized. His fare- 
well was friendly. Had he always been as 
friendly as this? Anne wondered. 

He swung out of the door and into the 
car, and Anne was left with Tom and 
Walter, to explain—if she could—every- 
thing. 

“Isn’t Mr. Smith nice!” she testified con- 
scientiously, wanting all the while to wring 
his neck. “He has been so kind to me all 
along. He is the real estate man from whom 
I bought the place.” 

Walter looked at her. He did no more. 
Anne knew that he was thinking that Mr. 
Smith was also the reason why she had 
bought the place. For his glance at the 
deficiencies of the house was eloquent. 

“Nice chap!” agreed Tom—good old Tom! 
“His coffee was a life-saver after climbin, 
that hill... Wish I could cook—or nai’ 
things. Twenty-one years in an apartmenc 
don’t fit a man for housework.” 

“You ought to be able to paint,” insinu- 
ated Anne hopefully. “I should certainly 
think that a man who can paint a picture 
could paint woodwork. The house is full 
of it—all brown—and I want it all, every 
bit of it, white.” 

“Why, I guess I could,” brightened Tom. 

Walter became his most superior self 
again. “Well, you may find that painting 
woodwork isn’t so easy,” he discouraged. 
“There's quite a knack to painting woed- 
work. Perhaps I can give you a start.” 

“All advice thankfully received,” said 
Tom, and for a wonder meant it. 

“We'll have to step or we'll miss that 
train,” said Walter, who was always on time 
as well as right. 

So they stepped, and Anne was left alone 
with her house and the summer night. 

For a moment she sank into the sunken 
sid rocker at her window and looked out 
on her garden in the moonlight, on the old 
apple-tree that would be a bouquet of pink 
and white in spring. And then, all of a 
sudden the first warning came to Anne with 
a shock. She wanted some one to show it 
to—some one to adore it with her—some one 
to praise and exclaim and criticize and play 
with. 

Not once, in her years in a crowded city 
had Anne been lonely. Now, safe in her 
own home, she suddenly realized that a 
house needs more than one person—and that 
the person her house needed was a man— 
to saw the dead limbs off the apple-tree, 
to nail up her square of brocade where she 
had pinned it, to take up the parlor carpet, 
and nail the shingles on the woodshed, and 
prop up the porch, and polish the sixteen- 
inch boards which Mr. Barnes had told her 
were under the parlor carpet 

“I bet you I get married,” she thought 
with horrified decision. “I bet you I do.” 


NNE thought she managed very cleverly 
for the next Sunday. She specifically 
invited Walter to come up for the Sunday 
after next; then Friday, after the office, she 
and Tom went shopping happily for brushes 
and white enamel—dollars and dollars they 
spent in an orgy of enthusiasm. 

Tom brought it all up with him by the 
first train Sunday morning, and they had 
breakfast together on the back steps, with 
the courses set out in order from top to 
bottom. Grapefruit first—broiled ham and 
creamed potatoes and cornbread in covered 
dishes on the second—and coffee on the 
third—while they sat on the lowest step with 
their feet in the pansy bed, and the blue sky 
beamed down. 

Never was there such a day, never such food. 
Full of energy—and ham—they went busily 
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Williams of George White’s Scandals 


Ann is brunette, and Frances is blonde — but 
see how perfectly Tangee does for both! In an 
amazing way, Tangee changes as you put it 
on, from its original color to blush-rose — 
Nature’s own shade—and blends with each 
individual type of beauty. Truly a marvel- 

ous lipstick and rouge. 


Demand Tangee today! One lipstick aud 
rouge for all complexions. On sale every- 
where. Tangee Lipstick $1. Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75¢.Tangee Créme Rouge $1. Also, 
Tangee Face Powder, clinging, temptingly 
perfumed, $1. Tangee Night Cream $1. 
Tangee Day Cream $1.Twenty-five cents 

more in Canada. Ifthename TANGEE 

does not appear on the package, it 

is not TANGEE. 


Beauty ...... for 20 Cents! 


! 
! Twenty cents brings you the miniature Tangee Beauty Set 
1 — all six items and the “Art of Make-up”. Address Dept. 
| -§. S. 6, The George W. Luft Co., Inc., 417 Fifth Avenue, 
; New York. 
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Adds Glossy Lustre, 
Leaves Your Hair 


Easy to Manage 


F you want to make your hair, . . easy 

to manage... and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre—this is very EASY todo. 

Just put a few drops of Glostora on the 
bristles of your hair brush, and... 
brush it through your hair... when 
you dress it. 

You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave 
and color. It keeps the wave and cur! in, 
and leaves your hair so soft and pliable, 
and so easy to manage, thatit will ...stay 
any style you arrange it, .. even after 
shampooing—whether long or bobbed. 

A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 

A large bottle of 
Glostora costs but a 
trifleat any drug store 
or toilet goods coun- 
ter. 

Try it!—You will 
be delighted tosee how 
much more beautiful 
your hair will look, 
and how easy it will 
_be to manage. 
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|in, shoving the dishes comfortably under the 
stove, where they would be out of the way. 

Tom started on the high part of the stairs 
}and Anne on the low part, newspapers on 
the floor, newspapers on Tom for an apron, 
Anne in her worst smock sitting cross-legged 
on the floor with a newspaper in her lap. 
| Tom worked with the intent gaze of an 
artist, slapping, slapping. A warm breeze 
| fanned through the little hall. Anne could 
jsmell the worn matting even through the 
paint. She was happy, happy, happy— 
painting her very own house with Tom to 
help her. 

“How am I doing it, Tom?” she asked 
anxiously. “Is it all right? I never painted 
anything in my life before.” 

Tom came down from the kitchen stool 
to look. ‘Wonderful!” he praised. “You're 
doing a better job than I am. Look—mine’s 
|lots more uneven.” 


HEY settled to their work again, so 
| intently that only Anne—from the 
leorner of her eye—saw something big and 
| dark blotting out the square of sunlight that 
| was the front door. 
| She turned—if it wasn’t Walter, looking 
|very much ashamed of himself, but still 
brazening it out! 

“Just thought I'd drop in and see how 
the painting was getting on,” he announced 
loudly. 

Anne fixed him with a glare, then melted 
because she was so eager for praise. 

“Look!” she boasted. 

Walter looked—stepped up—stepped back 

squinted critically. “Either of you ever 
do any painting before?” he inquired. 

“Only on canvas,” Tom deprecated cheer- 
fully. 

“I thought not,” condoled Walter. “You 
know, there’s quite a knack to it. It goes 
this way He reached a hand. “Lend me 
your brush a minute, Anne,” he asked. “I 
think I can show Tom how it goes.” 
| He made a long, slow, practised stroke or 
'two. “There! See? With the grain.” 

“I get you,” agreed Tom, and went back 
to his stool. 

The sound of a horn cut the slapping of 
the brushes. Anne disappeared through the 
kitchen to the yard. Already she knew the 
sound of that horn. 


| JT WENT right on from there. Tom, Wal- 

ter, Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith, Tom, Walter 
—Walter, Mr. Smith, Tom. The order of 
their coming varied, but inevitably, if one 
came, they all came. 

Every Sunday Anne had the three of them 
| bulking all over the place, getting in each 
other’s way, stepping over each other’s feet, 
working busily, ostentatiously, and leaving 
the house a scatter of hammers, hooks, 
rulers, dirty paint brushes, step-ladders—and 
a million dishes to wash. 

_ ought to do something to discourage 
them,” she fretted conscientiously. 
oughtn’t to let them spend so much of their 
time on the house, bless it—because of course 
I'm not going to marry either of them—” 

“Either of them—” not “any of them.” 
|Anne caught herself up with a blush and 
| began to plan ways to discourage them. 

“Three men are too many,” she repeated 
| with conviction, and as if in answer, she 
heard an automobile tooting far down the 
hill. Mr. Smith was arriving first today. 
| Anne got up from the back steps and went 
| hastily around to the front porch. She hoped 
to head him off there and keep him from 
seeing that a whole, long strip of guttering, 
eaten into lacework by the years, had parted 
from its moorings and swayed like a broken 
| reed from the mouldy eaves. 

But it was no use. Mr. Smith made the 
tour of the premises every time he came and 
|noted the repairs and the dilapidations. It 
wasn’t five minutes before he saw the 
| wreck, and went poking about to make sure 
' that all the other guttering was in equally 


tragic ruin and in need of immediate repair. 

“Have to put on new guttering right 
away,” he decided briskly for her. “Let's 
see—twenty feet—thirty feet—probably cost 
about sixty dollars. Let me know exactly 
what it comes to, so I can enter it in the 
book.” 


E WAS always doing that—entering in 

some unsympathetic ledger al! the re- 
pairs on the poor old house, and balancing 
them oif against some mythical compensatory 
column headed “Improvement value.” Anne 
hated it. She didn’t like admitting the ex- 
travagance of her home. 

“Have to have a new roof, soon,” Mr. 
Smith went on. “Perhaps you’d better do 
that at the same time. One winter can 
damage your house more than the improve- 
ment would cost.” 

“How much is a roof?” Anne inquired in 
a small, discouraged voice. 

“Oh, two hundred and fifty 
cover it,” Mr. Smith estimated. 

“Two hundred and fifty!’ Anne mourned. 

“Oh, you'll have to expect that,” Mr. 
Smith answered. “There are always plenty 
of repair bills on these old houses.” 

“Perhaps you think I oughtn’t to have 
bought this place,” Anne burst out in ex- 
asperation. “Perhaps you think I was fool- 
ich 1” 

Mr. Smith looked genuinely shocked. “I 
should say not,” he emphasized sincerely. 
“T never said anything like that!” He put 
his pencil and paper away. “I never thought 
anything like that. On the contrary! Slick- 
est thing I ever saw, the way you got this 
off the old boy. Take it from me, we'll make 
a lot of money off this some day.’ 

There was a hot, throbbing silence, which 
Mr. Smith employed by turning as red as 
a blond young man with good healthy blood 
pressure can turn. 

Anne’s blue eyes blazed at him. She said 
nothing—absolutely nothing—not a single 
solitary word. 

Mr. Smith began to stammer his way back. 
“You see—this land’s going up in value ail 
the time—and some day the house will actu- 
ally be gone—and so will Old Man Barnes, 
of course—and then it'll sell for a nice profit 
for you—out of which I'll have a good com- 
mission, of course . . .” 

He was almost back in his glib, young- 
realtor manner by the time he finished. But 
Anne knew—and Mr. Smith knew that she 
knew. 

He left after a little vague conversation, 
and thriftily retrieved a neat parce! he had 
left on the porch as he came in, which bore 
a striking resemblance to a two-pound box 
of candy. 

The: blue car turned the corner at more 
than its usual speed. 

Anne waited. Far down the hill the horn 
sounded—farewell. Mr. Smith had gone out 
of her life forever. 


( ught to 


HERE were just two of them left to 
clutter up the house. It began to seem 
almost big enough, again. 

Tom and Walter—Walter and Tom. Anne 
began to feel dreadfully conscience stricken 
about Walter. He was being so methodical 
in his courtship. He was doing so much 
work on the house. Anne knew he meant 
business. 

After all, Walter was honest; Walter was 
loyal; Walter was dependable—but reckless 
philanthropy was no part of his nature. 
Anne was foolish about her house—but not 
about Walter. He was a dear but not a 
darling—and there is all the difference in the 
world between the two. 

Many a time Anne longed to tell him she 
wouldn’t—couldn't—ever—in a million years 


—but it seemed rather presuming, before 
she was sure. 
Then one night she was sure. For weeks 


now he had been coming more and more 
often. so on Friday she and Tom slipped 


> 


off with oysters and steak from the market, 
and caught the five fifteen. But even that 
was no use. Walter came drifting in blandly 
before dinner was half ready, with a vague 
remark that he had expected to find Anne 
alone so they could have a good, long talk 
together. 

Tom didn’t seem to mind—but Anne did 
—and she wished Tom wouldn't be so meek 
about it all. She took her revenge by fussing 
over him with a thousand pestering little 
attentions—hoping Walter would be discour- 
aged thereby. 


HE next day was Saturday—and Walter 
came! 

Walter never came on Saturday after- 
noons. They were devoted to cultivating the 
odds and ends of outside practice which were 
finally to release him from the grind at the 
office. Walter would never squander a sacred 
Saturday without a worthy object—and with 
a dreadful sinking at the heart Anne realized 
that she was it. 

Three times, while she was getting sup- 
per, she tiptoed back to peep at Walter, 
where he sat in the best chair in front of 
the fireplace, his legs stretched out to the 
coals, his shining watch-chain like a streak 
of prosperity across his neat vest. On his 
face still lurked that smug look of one who 
has a pretty secret, and is just delightedly 
choosing the most exquisite words for tell- 
ing it. 

Anne gave up hope. He was surely going 
to tell it. She was so certain of it that she 
hurried back and threw the popovers she had 
been mixing into the sink, and then substi- 
tuted muffins. They could be warmed over 
in case of a delay just while they were being 
served. 

But Anne was too impulsive. And Walter 
was not. He knew the value of a meal just 
at the peak of perfection. Supper passed in 
a pleasant haze of baked ham and pineapple, 
fluffy muffins, melting butter, spiced peaches, 
and perfect coffee. The little table drawn 
up by the bright coals was an irresistible 


invitation to domesticity, but Walter waited. | 


Waited until the dishes were whisked away, 
and the little table was folded and restored 
to its kennel under the stairs, and Anne was 
curled up on her big cushion on the hearth 
opposite him. 


T LAST Walter cleared his throat. Walter 

pulled down his vest. Walter arranged 

his hands. Anne could just see him doing it 

to a jury. Well, why not. If she was a jury. 

she would probably be impressed. But she 
wasn't a jury. 

Walter began in a calm voice, a casual 
voice—a voice too flat to be natural. Anne’s 
fingertips grew cold and damp. She had 
never had a proposal. She had thought it 
would be tragic—tragic but romantic. In- 
stead she felt just as she did when the dentist 
was drilling near a nerve. An exquisite dis- 
comfort pervaded her very soul. 

“A hearth fire is the ideal place for con- 
fidences,” stated Walter. “And I have a 
confidence to make to you tonight, Anne.” 

That much he had written out and re- 
hearsed, Anne realized. Would it all be like 
a speech? she wondered. She could not look 
at him, but the softness of her profile in the 
firelight was a temptation to continue. 

“T have not lived my life without a plan,” 
orated Walter. “Always I have seen in the 
future—a home—a wife—perhaps, some day 
—kiddies—kiddies of our own.” 

This was terrible, thought Anne. What 
on earth could she do? In her worst hor- 
rors she had never imagined anything so 
terrible as this. 

“But I am an honest man,” declaimed 
Walter. “I know what is due a woman who 
blindly entrusts her future—and the future 
of her kiddies—to the strength of a man’s 
endeavors. And I had carefully set a mark 
at which marriage would be financially safe. 
A mark after which I could go to any man 
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!and ask for his daughter with integrity, say- 
ing, ‘Here are my advantages, here are my 
disadvantages. ‘This is the provision I can 
make for a wife—not luxurious perhaps, but 
firm-founded. And my prospects—as nearly 
as the laws of chance can be calculated—are 
thus and so’.” 

The tide of Walter’s eloquence flowed irre- 
sistibly on. “Would it never turn?” thought 


Anne 
“This, I say, was my settled purpose. I 
thought nothing could sway me from it. 


But you, Anne, have changed my mind.” 

Anne’s look was horrified—but Walter did 
not see it. He was caught in the rushing 
current of his own oration. Soon he would 
be sunk. Anne put out a hand to stop him, 
but he waved her aside, and something 
Hazel’s grandmother had told them long ago 
came to her mind at that moment, when she 
needed it most. 

“Never refuse a proposal until you've got 
it, dearies,” the old lady used to tell them. 

“I have seen,” perorated Walter, “how 
much happiness you have found even in this 
little home. I have experienced, myself, the 
simple, elemental joy in improving, repair- 
ing, decorating. It has been a vicarious joy, 
it is true, but I have learned from it how 
much pleasure I should feel in caring for my 
own house with my own hands. 

“I have also kept careful accounts, and 
I see the old aphorism that two can live 
as cheap as one is more nearly true than I 
had thought. Two can live for about once 
and a half times the cost of one, and with 
infinitely more comfort. The advantages of 
home cooking, of shirts done exactly as one 
prefers them, of socks darned and buttons 
replaced—not to speak of the value of wifely 
devotion—are surely worth the slightly 
increased cost they would demand.” 

Anne’s eye began to blaze. Of all the 
conceit! Stop him now? Never! Let him 
sink. She might even push him under, herself. 

“With all this in mind, I have decided 
to delay marriage no longer—and it is you, 
Anne, who has made this radical change in 
my plans. 

“I do not know whether I have ever told 
you—I am not by nature very communica- 
tive on my private affairs—that for some 
now, I have had an understanding 
with a young girl in my home town. She is 
the only daughter of Judge Ralston—beauti- 
ful, talented, a social star in every respect 

“I think the time has come to put an end 
to her waiting—and our happiness is all due 
to you, Anne. I wanted you to be the first 


to know—lI shall write the good news to 
Helen, herself, tomorrow.” 
Anne turned red, turned white. She 


gasped and rose to shake hands with Walter. 


” OU'LL always be our friend, Anne,” he 
promised benevolently. “Our very best 
friend. I am sure I can speak for Helen as 
well as for myself. Oh, I've written Helen 
a great deal about you. There’s nothing like 
the friendship of a good woman for a 
fellow alone in the city. Keeps him out of 
temptation, you know, and all that. 

“And you've been one of the finest, Anne. 
I've always written of you that way to 
Helen. ‘The best friend a man ever had,’ 
I told her. And it was true.” 

“The best friend a man ever had,” he re- 
peated solemnly when he took his leave. It 
was a benediction. 

The wind must have caught the door. It 
slammed. Anne stood leaning against it, her 
under lip tight under her teeth. 

“The idiot!” she said viciously. 
him !” 

And then, suddenly, she found that she 
was crying. Damply she turned off lights 
| and banked fires and went upstairs to the 
comfort of her own room. Outside, braving 
the rain, the little pine tree Tom had planted 
for her stood staunch in its place. It would 
| always be there. 
| <A smile broke through. 


“T hate 


So would Tom 


She said herself to sleep 


always be there. 
with a little refrain. 

“Tomorrow, Tom will be here—tomorrow 
—tomorrow.” 


T WAS still raining Sunday morning, but 

Anne scattered sunshine through the house 
for Tom. November dripped down in an 
icy deluge that froze and glittered on the 
pickets and dangled in icicles from the rose- 
bushes. But Anne did not even feel it. She 
was lighting a blazing fire, and placing a 
bowl of the last gold chrysanthemums on 
each of the four window-sills. She wore 
her best new blue and white frock, and 
matched it with a blue and white tablecloth. 

Tom usually came on the eleven-thirty-six, 
but the taxis labored up the hill in a slipping 
stream and slid gracefully back. Anne 
looked and looked, her nose flattened against 
the front window, but it was no use. He 
must have missed the train. No chance now 
until the twelve-forty-five. 

Anne gave everything another twitch, 
poked all the pillows, and banked the fire. 
Nothing to do but sit down and admire her 
new blue shoes, which just exactly matched 
the blue in her dress and her own blue eyes. 

Twelve-forty-five at last. Taxis up, taxis 
down—a curl of dark smoke streaking the 
river’s gray far below—no Tom. No Tom 
on the two-sixteen—no Tom on the three- 
forty-five. No Tom on the five-seventeen— 
no Tom on the seven-fifty-three. Anne was 
boiling with impatience. Just like Tom— 
missing all those trains—just like him, the 
big, stupid, lazy thing!—while she slaved 
all day to get his dinner. She flounced out 
to the kitchen and glared at the chicken 
reproachfully, snatched off the napkin and 
frowned at the cake. 

At ten o’clock the ghastly fear that she 
had been refusing to look at all day turned 
into a sickening certainty. Tom was not 
coming. Probably had never meant to come. 

How could you tell about men? Never 
was she surer of any one than of Walter. 
And there all the time he was using her as 
a pleasant magazine to beguile the tedium of 
the journey to his Helen. Perhaps Tom also 
had a Helen. Probably he was writing to 
her, today. 


At least he might have said he wasn’t 
coming. But then he hadn't said he was 
coming. She had merely taken it for 
granted. Still, if a man comes every Sun- 


day for three months isn’t it reasonable to 
xpect him the next Sunday? Reasonable, yes, 
but not masculine. You couldn't tell any- 
thing about men. 

Anne looked around, and the house no 
longer smiled. It seemed somehow to re- 
semble the hotel room she had left behind 
her in the city. Empty and cold and for- 
bidding. 

Well, it was all she had. The house, at 
least, had never forsaken her. It had always 
been there every Sunday. It always would. 
She could depend upon it. She would never 
trust any man again. She would just live 
for her house. And she might possibly buy 
some new furniture to fill the gaps the three 
seemed to have left by their departure. 

Caught by the idea, Anne began to ponder 
—to take the place of Mr. Smith ite 
a clock, a nice, trim, golden, shiny clock, 
that ticked off the minutes with assurance 
and gusto. To take the place of Walter— 
a large, stately, solid-mahogany bookcase 
stuffed full of books of information about 
everything. For Tom—to take the place of 
Tom—a large friendly sofa, with big, com- 
forting arms— 

Anne put her head down on her knees and 
cried the blue-and-white frock limp. 


F IT killed her, Anne swore to herself, 

she would not let Tom know she minded. 
She would be fresh and frivolous. She 
would hint at another man. She would be 
sweet—she must be careful not to be too 
sweet—and she would just quietly and 
elusively never see him again. 
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She fixed her face carefully before she 
went into the office—a bright, bright smile 
and two happy eyes. She sickened at her- 
self even as she smirked her way down the 
long room. 

Suddenly she stopped still. Tom’s desk 
was vacant. Clean and clear of picture and 
lay-outs. No smelly pipe balanced on the 
extreme corner. No hat and big coat hang- 
ing on the tree. 

“Where’s Tom?” Anne heard herself ask- 
ing terribly, dramatically, through a de- 
termination not to say one single word. 

“Oh, didn’t you know?” said Miss Beeson. 
‘He’s home sick—threatened with pneumonia, 
I believe Walter said.” 

Walter—Anne flew to the little mahogany 
sanctum of the legal department. 

“What's the matter with Tom?” she burst 
out. “When did you hear from him?” 


Walter’s smug face changed to an un- 
accustomed expression of seli-reproach. 
I say! Tom sent you a message yesterday. 
I forgot.” 

“How is he now?” demanded Anne. “Is 
he very sick? What did he say?” } 

“Why, he didn’t come in Saturday morn- | 
ing,” reflected Walter. “And I stopped to | 
return an umbrella, and he couldn't speak 
above a whisper. I made him call a doctor, | 
and he was ordered to stay in bed or he | 
would have pneumonia. He told me to tell | 
you he couldn’t come Sunday—but my mind | 
was too taken up with romance—” He | 
smiled and dismissed the subject. “I have | 
her picture in the back of my watch. Did 
I ever show it to you?” 

She turned and ran to the elevator, was 
out on the street and hailing a taxi in a mo- | 
ment that seemed an hour to her. 

“Nineteen more blocks—eighteen more | 
blocks — seventeen more blocks she 
counted through her prayers. Traffic— The 
green light—slippery car-tracks —traffic. | 
Green light again five more blocks—an eter- | 
nal red light—left turn—around the corner 
—turn again—stop. 

She threw the driver the dollar bill she 
had been fluting in her fingers ever since 
they started—tore up the steps—leaned on 
the bell—burst through the clicking door | 
and dived up the stairs in a panting rush. 
One flight—two—and—and Tom stood at 
the top in old brown bathrobe, his hair 
mussed, his eyes red, a disreputable bandage 
around his neck riding clear to his ear on | 
one side. 

“Tom!” Anne got out. “You haven't got 
pneumonia? I was scared to death!” 


S= held on to one of those big, comfort- 
ing arms, which shoved her gently into 
the little living-room. 

“You’re sure you're all right?” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘Oughtn’t you to be in bed?” 

“Nonsense!” said Tom in a horrible hoarse 
whisper. “I’m all right. Just got a cold. 
Can’t talk.” 

“T thought the house had killed you,” said 
Anne with dreadful calmness. “I thought 
you got pneumonia nailing on the roof in | 
the rain. I was going to burn it down— | 
give it away—never see it again. Oh, | 

’ 
| 


Tom!’ 

“If you like me better than the house, | 
there must be hope,” reasoned Tom, his | 
arms about her. “How about it, Anne? 
Let’s get married!” 

A little smile kept twitching Anne’s lips 
and the corners of her eyes. “Well, the 
house needs a husband,” she tried to say 
demurely. 

“Darn the house!” said Tom in a husky 
croak. ““Anne—Anne!” 

“And I guess I do, too,” she admitted. 

Her head went down on the brown bath- 
robe shoulder. It was just as comforting as 
she had always thought it would be. 

Home wasn’t a house after all, she 
thought. It was a place in some one’s 


hear 


gain 


she didn’t 
feel like 


going out 


NCE she had been a compan- 
O ion to her husband in every- 
thing. But now she was finding it 
impossible to be the comrade she 
used to be. He could not under- 
stand why. Neither could she. 


She did not realize that her 
health and the energy and vivacity 
which depend so largely on it arise 
from a fastidiously-cared-for body 
and sane habits of living. 

Like many thousands of women, 
she did not understand feminine 
hygiene, raodern science’s health 
safeguard for women. 


Yet no woman need misunder- 
stand the facts. The makers of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant offer you, 
free, a booklet prepared by an 


eminent woman physician which 


answers those intimate questions 
you would like to ask her in per- 
son. It is called “The Scientific 
Side of Health and Youth.” 
Frankly, explicitly, it gives pro- 


fessional information and specific 
rules. Simply mail us the coupon 
below. The booklet will reach you 
in a plain envelope. 

In the meantime, take no 
chances. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant today. It has been 
the standard for this critical pur- 
pose for nearly 40 years. Follow 
the simple directions which come 
with every bottle. Sole distribu- 
tors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


. . . 


“Lehn & Fink Serenade”—WJZ and 14 other 
stations associated with the National Broadcasting 
Company —every Thursday at 7 p. m., Eastern 
Standard time; 6 p. m., Central Standard time. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept.223, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, free, your booklet, 


“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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To Go or Not To Go—To College 


GIRLS, GO TO COLLEGE! 


| [Continued from page 56] 

her to use those aptitudes—and it may help 
her discover ones of which she was ignorant. 
If she has a “bent,” college will find it for 
her. If she has not—no college will ever 
create it in her. 

The important thing is not the things you 
learn in four years: it is the fact that you 
have four years’ practice in learning things. 
Four years’ practice in disciplining your mind, 
in practicing concentration, comprehension, 
deduction—and so on. A girl who has spent 
four years exercising her mind—especially four 
of those young, infinitely acquisitive, keen 
years at the college time of life—is fitted all 
her days to exercise her mind with more snap 
and more efficiency thereby. Because she 
has grown used to learning things, to think- 
ing things out, she can learn all things more 
think them 


quickly, more accurately, and 
|through to clearer, more logical conclusions. 
| It is exactly as if you wished to teach 


}some one to play tennis. Certainly a person 
who swam, who took gymnasium work, or 
| danced—would learn more quickly, and play 
a better game of tennis, than some one who 
never took any exercise of any kind. 
Exactly thus the mind works. You can 
learn filing better if you have learned French 
—-or algebra—or chemistry. You can learn 
| filing better if you have learned anything be- 
fore it. And somehow, too, every bit oi 
knowledge will be useful to you sometime. 


HERE is no reason in the world why any 
girl cannot fill the gaps in her education 
by studying all the subjects she would have 
|taken in college. Except that business is a 
power affair, and few people have the 
physical strength and the stirring ambition 
to pursue a definite course of study in their 
evening hours. And half the gain—as I said 
before—is not in the THINGS learned, but in 
lthe practice of LEARNING things. You 
may read every book required in the English 
course—but unless you accustom yourself to 
|reading with concentration, under discipline, 
|regularly, and forcing yourself to think oi 
|what you read, to judge it critically, and 
|know the reasons for your judgment, you 
|will not get out of those same books what 
you would if you had read them in college. 

And here, too, is one of the greatest of all 
benefits of college. In college you may de- 
velop a taste for mental effort which rarely 
comes in high school. In the smaller classes, 
with more personal contact with instructors, 
and more intense atmosphere of college life, 
you are apt to acquire a real enthusiasm for 
working your mind—just as people crave 
physical effort and pine when it is denied them. 
If this comes to vou, business will be a dif- 
ferent affair from the 
dull task so many find 
it. It will be a game, 
a matching of wits, a 
scoring of perfect an- 


Will college help you—or will 
it hinder you? Will a college 
education make you more suc- 
cessful, not only in business but 


DON’T GO TO COLLEGE! 


[Continued from page 57] 


so impractical that it 
must be discounted. Hali of the things that 
she learns must be unlearned. 

Second, her academic standing is apt to 
create for her ideas that are far too high— 
ideas, I may say, without wanting to seem 
unkind—of her own importance. She does 
not want to learn the rules of every-day 
existence, as it is carried on in a shop or an 
office, from the beginning. She—as one col- 
lege girl said to me—wants to start in as 
assistant to the president, or head of a de- 
partment. This is a definite handicap—it 
means rebuilding a whole scale of things. 


preparation is often 


HIRD, and last, is the important fact 
that the college girl, for four years, be- 
longs to a group and does group thinking. 
She does not plan for the emergency—she 
follows a trail that has been blazed by a long 
procession of other college girls. Her imagi- 
native faculties, therefore, and her ability to 
meet the emergencies that are a part of every 
job, are dulled. In business there are so few 
rules that can be followed without recourse 
to these three C’s—concession, change and 
compromise! But the college girl is trained 
—by numerous professors, during four whole 
years—to think and plan by infallible rules. 
This, of course, is a foolish comparison. 
Perhaps. But my cook, who can spell only 
the simplest words, can fry a chicken and 
bake a pie that would beggar description. If 
Susie walked up to the pearly gates with a 
chocolate cake in her hand, St. Peter wou!dn't 
pause to ask questions. She cooks divinely. 


Susie, you see, started cooking young— 
creating her own rules; whereas the do- 
mestic science graduate began later—and 


cooked according to preconceived rules. 

A foolish comparison, of course! But I 
think you get my idea. 

The contacts, you say, that the college girl 
makes? But, of course, they are important. 
Important to her in a business way, as well 
as socially. Almost as important as the con- 
tacts that the average girl makes, in the aver- 
age highly commercial organization! The 
contacts that the college girl makes—with 
this millionaire’s daughter, or that politician’s 
niece—may get her past the office boy. May, 
in fact, win a job for her. But a job ac- 
quired in this manner, isn’t bound to be a 
success. In the average business, friendship 
ceases to be an important factor at that mo- 
ment when efficiency begins. 

The contacts, on the other hand, of the 
girl who has not been to college? They are 
usually contacts for which she has to fight— 
using all the weapons of innate cleverness and 
intuition that she possesses. They are im- 
portant because they, 
each one, spell victory. 

The vice-president of 
a great railroad said to 
me, the other day, that 


swers, much like the in marriage and in society? he never hired college 
old college attempt to SMART SET wants to know what girls—if he could help 
answer any question you think about it. and will pay It. . : 

| the professor can ask $100 fee the test “They're more inter- 
you. And as such its P ps - ested in educating me,” 
| successes will be more ters on the subject. The waster he said plaintively, 
| personal, and its mis- of the best letter will receive “than in holding down 
takes less important. $50—the two next best letters their jobs. Maybe I 
For if there is one will be awarded $25 each. If two need educating — but 


thing we learn in col- 
lege, it is that today is 
just one day. And if 
we failed completely in 


| perfect score. 


letters are tied for first place, 
$50 will be given to each writer. 

The letters are not to exceed 
500 words in length (we don’t 


of the thirty-first of May 


I’m too busy during 
working hours to take 
on a postgraduate 
course !” 

I've heard other im- 


it. tomorrow we have 
another chance and care how short they are!) and portant men say the 
may that day make a must be mailed before midnight same thing about col- 


lege graduates. 


|= 


The Loyal Lover 


[Continued from page 23] 


“It happens to us all, you know, my dear. 
‘But come he slow or come he fast 
It is but death that comes at last’.” 

Somehow she had thought he would be 
different. But he was quoting his gentle 
tags of poetry about dying, just as he had | 
been quoting them about the garden two 
days before. 

“It’s hardening of the arteries,” he ex- 
plained hurriedly. “I'll just be more and | 
more tired, and then I'll be too tired to 
wake, some day. You mustn’t be afraid, 
little Mildred.” 

He was so tender of her, so thoughtless 
of himself, that it was almost more than 
she could bear. 

“I don’t want you to grieve any more 
than you can help,” he said. “I’ve thought 
sometimes, dear, that I let my life stand still 
too much after Milly went. There were 
things I could have done in the world. I 
was selfish in my grief . .. And it is going to 
make me even more selfish, after I’m gone.” 

“You never were selfish. You couldn’t 
be,” she said fiercely. 

He nodded. “Yes, dear. I’m going to 
drop all this burden of the disposal of my 
money on your shoulders. I wish I didn't 
have to, but there’s no other way.” 

“T'll do anything you want—anything,” 
she said, fondling his hand. 

“For the present, you need only listen,” 
he said. 


HE sat still by him, there in the summer 

sunset, waiting till he should speak. They 
were both on the flagged walk before the 
old house, in the hour before dinner. 


“Naturally,” he said, “half my money 
goes to you. It’s a substantial fortune. My | 
American holdings have done well. But I ! 


have a duty, too, to Janet and Mac Holliday. | 
There’s no need to leave the money to Ethel. | 
She married a well-to-do man, and she is 
a middle-aged woman. But her children 
they should be able to be happy while they 
are young.” 

“What have I to do with this?” she asked. 

“TI shall have to let you decide whether 
they should have it,” he told her. “I can- 
not go to America and see. You will have 
to, Mildred. You are young, but you know 
my viewpoint on things. If George Whitney 
told the truth, if Mac and Janet are what 
he says, they are not fit to have the handling 
of money. In that case, I have directed in 
my will that there shall be a trust fund for 
them, to be given at the age of forty; a | 
moderate income apiece. As for Milly’s | 
grandniece, Louise Bartine, that is a still 
harder thing, for we don’t know her name. 
However, you can get in touch with her | 
through George Whitney, surely, and find | 
out. George was always a little given to 
violent prejudices. If she is unworthy of 
being related to my Milly, I don’t want you 
to give her a cent. Her indiscreetness—ah, 
that is a hard thing to put in the hands of 
a young girl, my dear—but you will have to 
find out. If you would rather wait till you 
are a little older, giving her a little tempo- 
rary help meanwhile—perhaps it would be 
more fitting.” 


ILDRED smiled. Uncle Martin felt that 
she must be sheltered as girls of his 
day had been sheltered from the very knowl- | 
edge of anything but good. That she was | 
clearsighted and fearless was not his doing. | 
“No, dear. I will see it done as soon as | 
I may,” she said. She loved him dearly, | 
and admired him greatly, which is more of 
a help in domestic relations than love; but 
there had never been entire likeness between | 
them. After all Mildred’s associates had 
been impatient, short-phrased English chil- | 
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AMAZED! 


of figures. 


The May Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bullock's, Los Angeles, Calif. . 
8. M. Bingham & Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc., San Pran- 
cisco, Wholesale Office—833 Market 
St 
City of Paris Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Livingston Bros., San Francisco, Calif. 
S. H. Brake Co., Berkeley, Calif 
Erdmann’s Specialty Shop, Hollywood, 
Calif 
Madame J.C. Beneway, Hartford, Conn. 
Brooks, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Julius Garfinckel & Co., Washington, 
D.C 


Mrs. J. A. McKee, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott, Chicago, Ill 
Marshall Field Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Mandel Bros., Chicago, Ill 
Bromley-Shepard Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Wholesale Office, 19 W . Jackson Blvd 
Davis Co., Chicago, Ill 


siere with Pantys. 


Garters button on. 
Manufactured by Bromley-Shepard Company, Inc. 


No. 198..... $15.00 


Halbach Schroeder Co., Quincy, Ill. 
Harned & Von Maur, Inc., Daven- 
port, la 
Brown Barn Shop, Indianapolis, Ind 
Falls Specialty Shoppe, Springfield, 
Mass 
Houghton & Dutton, Boston, Mass 
Winchester Sportswear, Brookline, 
Aass 
Kingman Specialty Shoppe, Brockton, 
Edith C. Salgstrom, Worcester, Mass. 
Caroline Hanscom, Portland, Me 
Crowley Sisters, Detroit, Mich 
Lee B. Strifling, Birmingham, Mich. 
. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich 
oy H. Bjorkman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Allece, Kansas City, Mo 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. 
Edith Taulbee Corset Shop, Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Prices from . . . $15.00 to $19.00 


Above garment—detachable “Uplift” Bras- 

For youthful figures. A 

strap at front, back and sides which holds 

Brassiere and Pantys in place and gives one the 
free uncovered feeling thru the waist. 


Wear» Snug eband 


Copyrighted and Patented 
Try one on. Then slip into your tightest frock. YOU WILL BE 
This moulding garment represents 10 years of re- 
search work. Tested 2 years before put on the market on 12 types 
Pioneers in figure moulding. 


Can be had at the following stores : 
McConkey Corset Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Corner Shop, Albany, N. Y. 

Best & Company, New York 

Bonwit Teller & Co., New York 

Bonwit Teller & Co., Philadelphia 

Franklin Simon & Co., New York 

Saks & Company, New York 

Bromley-Shepard Co., New York 
Wholesale Office —s80 Fifth Ave. 

John Wanamaker, New York 

O'Malley's, Syracuse, N. Y 

Gidding & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, O 

M. R. & G. Frank, Inc., Providence, 


R. I 
David Harley Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Neiman Marcus Company, Dallas, 
exas 

Deyette's French Shop, Burlington, Vt 
Zita, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc 

M. E. Maloney, Milwaukee, Wisc 
Caron Corset Shop, Montreal, Canada 


BROMLEY-SHEPARD COMPANY, INc. 
Factory: LOWELL, MASS. 
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Make your Bath 


a Beauty 


‘Treatment 


TRY IT FREE 


There was a time when a bath was just a 
bath. Now it is much more. Just a sprinkle 
of Bathasweet and your daily tubbing be- 
comes a veritable beauty treatment. Not 
only is the water made fragrant as a flower 
garden, but it gains a delightful softness. 
It washes deep into the pores, dissolves 
the secretions of the skin and leaves about 
indefinable, almost fra- 
grance that lingers all Your 
skin is stimulated to more radiant health; 
many blemishes disappear and an air of 


you an scentless 


day long. 


springtime daintiness becomes an insepa- 
No charm 
is more in keeping with modern ideas of 


rable part of your personality. 


femininity. 


The best indication of how Bathasweet ac- 
complishes its remarkable results is to be 
found in the fact that, if properly used, the 
bath sticky “ring” 
sround the tub. Instead it holds soap and 
dirt in solution, so that they cannot wash 
back into the pores. 


Bathasweet leaves no 


BATHASWEET is so inexpensive. 25c, 50c, 


$1.00 and $1.50 atall drug and department stores 


A can sent free if you mail 


FRE this with name 


and address to C. S. Welch Co., Dept. 
S. S. F., 1907 Park Avenue, New York. 


coupon 


And being of one’s own generation is 
in the air, after all. It is not entirely a 
matter of rearing. 

| “Through lawyers, perhaps—” he said. 

“You want me to spend a summer with 
|the American cousins, as you intended to 
do?” she said, her throat contracting at the 
| words that meant he was not going to be 
| with her much longer. 
| “Yes, my dear. Use your judgment. If 
| they are what Whitney said, they are not to 

have the money, except the comparatively 
| small trust fund.” 

| ‘What happens if they are not what you 
| would want?” she asked. 

“In that case,” said Uncle Martin quietly, 
|“T have directed that it goes partly to found 
a library here and partly to Ranulf Wy- 
combe. Ranulf will have a hard time. Not 
that it’s bad for young men to work—” 

“Oh, Uncle Martin! You are asking a 
dreadful thing of me!” she cried. “I've 
known and loved the Wycombes all my life. 
|I don’t know my American cousins at all. 
| And you are putting me to a dreadful strain. 
I shall want so dreadfully to give the money 
to the Wycombes, that I shall be tempted 
all the time to see the cousins as not worthy 
of having it.” 


dren. 


UT Uncle Martin had always been a 

theorist and a dreamer, and theorists and 
dreamers do not always see things as they 
are, as much as the way they wish them. 

“You will find that blood is thicker than 
water,” he said, “and I know my Mildred. 
Your honor and generosity won't be affected 
| one way or the other by such considerations. 
You will love Janet and Mac when you see 
them, if they are what they should be. They 
have the first right to my money, after you, 
as my relatives.” 

“Oh, then, dear Uncle Martin, please leave 
it to them whether they are dreadful gob- 
lins or not. I don't believe that old Mr. 
Whitney ever saw anything straight in his 
life. Don't make me do a thing like that 
to my closest friends.” 

But Uncle Martin only smiled. He had 
never been a man who thought with much 
originality or detachment. As he saw it, 
he was doing a right thing. It was also a 
romantic, a touching thing. He had always 
been, to himself, a romantic figure. Uncon- 
sciously, he was being romantic over this 
last act. The idea of his loved niece, whom 
he had brought up, being given the power 
of awarding or withholding, may have 
thrilled and pleased him. He could not see 
it from her point of view. 

When Uncle Martin was sweetly obdurate 
you might as well talk to the wind. And 
|he was very happy and satisfied over his 
will. And—he was not going to go on living. 
Mildred pushed the consideration of her 
own feelings out of her mind. Never mind. 
|If Uncle Martin could be made happy by 
her promise to do what he asked, he should 
be. He had always done everything in the 
E to see that she was happy, and happy 


she had always been. 
“I promise,” she said. 
He brightened. 


~ HAT’S my Mildred,” he said. They 
went in to dinner and chatted about 
| things that interested Uncle Martin as lightly 
| and gaily as if there was nothing to come but 
}vears of the library and the collection of 
Dickensiana and the garden, and all the in- 
| terests Uncle Martin had happily and harm- 
lessly built around himself all these years. 
Mildred seconded him as well as she could. 
But through everything he was saying, one 
|thing swam up into her mind, as a thing 
pushed down gleams through water. This 


decision almost forced her to make up to 
Ranulf for what she might take from him. 
She knew herself to be as helplessly fair- 
minded as her uncle had said. There would 
be no question of her judging the Hollidays 
unfairly. 


She was more likely to bend over 


backwards and judge them too kindly, be- 
cause of the power she had been given. And 
all the while the pricking feeling that she 
was being unkind to the Wycombes would 
make every observation, every decision, un- 
happy. 

How much the money would mean to 
them—gallant, hardworking, hopeless Ranulf, 
desperate young Phyllis, staid Pamela! 
They would take their places in the County 
again. They would carry on the traditions 
of a name that was older than the Con- 
queror, for there had been Saxon Wycombes 
before the Conquest. Ranulf could drop the 
secretaryship he hated, and be the country 
squire Heaven intended him to be. The 
girls could have pretty things and chances 
to marry as they wished. Mrs. Wycombe 
would die happy. 

And if these Hollidays proved to be good, 
no matter how stupid or unattractive or 
vulgar they might be, the glories of the Wy- 
combes must remain in the dust. American 
as she was, Mildred wanted them to have 
their glories back. 

But she could marry Ranulf. She could 
give him the Wycombe standing back, that 
way. That way she could give the girls 
nearly as much as they wanted, and Ran all 
that he wanted—including herself. 

She need not tell him so. She would only 
promise herself that if the money had to go 
to the Hollidays and the Bartine woman, hers 
and herself should go to Ranulf. After all, 
she was fond of him. And if love-at-first- 
sight was left out entirely, why—very likely 
people didn’t do it any more, anyway. That 
was of a piece, after all, with Uncle Martin’s 
stories of the long white gloves and the 
ball-gown looped with bouquets. 

Of course, the Hollidays might be honestly 
detestable. But Mildred could not imagine 
relatives of Uncle Martin’s without as chiv- 
alrous and abounding a generosity as his 
own. Uncle Martin, who always did gener- 
ous things in such a way that he made other 
people feel they obliged him in accepting— 
who was always more at the mercy of his 
beneficiaries than they were at his, because 
he felt that their pride needed to be more 
considered—surely other Americans would be 
like him. 


HE Wycombes Mildred knew were fine. 

They never let down a friend: They 
hadn't a tricky bone in their bodies. They 
were gay and casual over their changed for- 
tunes. They were honest and real all through, 
even though not the least article of their faith 
was that Martin Putnam’s fortune was some- 
thing which ought to be for their good. And 
withal the whole Wycombe family loved Mil- 
dred genuinely for herself, and had given her 
a lifetime of unquestioned affection and care 
and kindness. Oh, it wouldn’t be hard to 
slip into the Wycombe family. Natural 
enough, indeed—right enough—a fairy-tale 
ending for the heir of the old name and all 
that .. . But it would be no fairy-tale for 
Mildred. She did not want to. And she 
must. In the event that the Hollidays were 
decent, as they probably were, she must. 

“I’m a little tired, dear,” said Uncle Martin, 
leaning a little forward on the table on his 
veined, fragile old hand, and looking, sud- 
denly, very old and dragged, in his careful 
evening dress. “I think I'll go up now.” 

She kissed him good night very tenderly, 
and he smiled at her. 

“Mustn’t keep my mind on it,” he said 
with a flash of his accustomed careful whim- 
sicality. “Good night, Mildred darling.” 

She flushed at her thoughtlessness. She 
should have been more every-day in her man- 
ner, but he had looked so tired all of a sud- 
den. In spite of his words, she could not 
help slipping in to see him after he was in 
bed, just to kiss him good night once more 
and be sure he was comfortable. 

“Very comfortable, and very happy. Now 
don’t worry over me, dear, go to sleep,” he 
said drowsily. She gave one glance back at 


BATHASWEET 


the smooth gray head on the pillow, and 
went off herself. 

She was glad, after all, that she had gone 
in, because that night he died in his sleep; 
painlessly, the doctors said. It was as if 
being told he could not live had released 
some spring that held him to life. 


HE task he had set her was hard. If 
she could have stayed on, at least, at the 
Old Manor, near the people she had always 
known, it seemed to her it would have been 
easier. But she had to go to a strange place, 
among strange people who might not like her. 
For she could not, of course, tell them that 
she was there to judge them— Oh, dear, pre- 
posterous, romantic Uncle Martin with his 
plans! 
The solicitor came down from London with 
the will, and they looked at it together. 


Mildred knew that Mrs. Wycombe thought | 


it strange that she did not show it to her, or 
ask her to be present when it was read. But 
there it was again. She could not let any of 
them know of the possibility, the cruel possi- 
bility it would seem to them, of her decision 
for or against them. And she found that the 
solicitor had been instructed that no one was 
to be told; and that the will itself directed 
Mildred to inform no one of her task or her 
powers “until fall, at least.” Which was at 
least a comfort. They would take it for 
granted that everything was hers, and Mil- 
dred herself had not realized how rich Uncle 
Martin was. 

She must wait, at least, till the letters in 
return to hers, asking to visit them, came 
from the Holliday cousins. In spite of Mrs. 
Wycombe’s shocked insistence she waited in 
the Old Manor. It was only a mile from 
Wycombe itself, having, indeed, been the 
original Wycombe seat, afterward the dower 
house, and finally sold to Uncle Martin un- 
der financial stress. She had promised she 
would not “grieve after” him, in the old 


phrase he had used. As yet, she did not so | 


much grieve as feel a stunned sense of some- 
thing taken from her. 


She could not realize , 


that there would never be any Uncle Martin | 


again. 

The Wycombes were very good to her. 
Phyllis was having a week at home, and 
Ranulf spent every moment he could get free 
with her, and Mildred. They kept her at 
Wycombe as much as they could manage, 
and when it was possible, they were at the 
Old Manor. 


HE was glad when Phyllis strolled up the | 


avenue, this soft spring night, and whis- 
tled for her. 

“Come on, Mildred, you know you're do- 
ing yourself no good, frowsting here alone. 
Walk over with me.” 

Mildred ran down. She was always glad 
to see Phyllis, who was slim and fair, with 
small clear features, like her brother. As she 


had an Eton crop and a blazer, and was , 


nearly as tall as he, her voice and a small 
area of short, white skirt were really all that 
made her seem different. Mildred thought 
to herself as she slid her arm in Phyl’s that 
it was difficult to be in love with a boy when 
you loved him and his sisters in exactly the 
same way. 

“Only two more weeks, and then back to 
the chain-gang,” remarked Phyllis sadly as 
they strode along the lane. “Isn’t it beastly ?” 

“It is,” Mildred said with feeling. Phyllis 
had a passion for the outdoors, for sport, for 
anything that kept her in motion and from 
being under a roof. And in a fortnight she 
would have to return to the government 
clerkship and the “diggings” shared by an- 
other girl in the same office. The pang of 


something almost guilt came to Mildred 
again. So easy to give Phyllis what she 
wanted, one way or another! 

“T should think you would hate going to 
America quite as much,” Phyllis went on. 
“Nobody ever stops outdoors there, you 
know. They sit under marquees drinking 
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Ogilvie Sisters, New York 


—famous hair and beauty specialists whose beautiful 
New York salon, alone, is visited by 200 people daily, say: 


“In our salons we always get our patrons _ful suppleness to the body, too. We find 


to relax. In these days when every minute __ that a cigarette helps relaxation, and we 
is crowded with things to do, most wo- _ always offer our patrons Melachrinos ex- 
men don’t take time for the relaxation _clusively. Melachrinos are famous for 
that is so necessary to take away the ugly __ theirmildness;their slow-burning Turkish 


lines of fatigue. Relaxation restores youth- _ tobacco is an importantaid to relaxation.” 


Take your 4 
Relax with 


Melachnno 


Give your mind and body a chance to 
recreate. Relax with a Melachrino. Enjoy 


smoke 


its fragrant mildness. The greatest au- 
thority in America—the Journal of the 
American Medical Association—reports 
laboratory tests giving convincing evi- 
dence that pure Turkish tobacco is the 
mildest grown. Melachrinos contain 
omy the choicest Turkish tobacco—they 
are the best cigarettes you can smoke. 


To introduce you to Melachrinos, we have prepared a special introductory Me/achrino 
and Bridge Book offer (Melachrinos are the preferred cigarettes of thousands of 
bridge lovers). This special offer consists of two packages of ten Melachrinos 
each—one Cork Tips and one Straw Tips to protect your lips—and Harold Van 
Werts’ popular little book on how to play and improve your game of auction 
bridge. This is the little book that is endorsed by Milton C. Work. The regular 
store price of the cigarettes and book is 55 cents, but send only 30 cents with 
the coupon. Clip the couron, NOW. 


An attractive offer jor you in Lhis coupon 


THr UNION ToBacco COMPANY 

511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your introductory 
offer of two packages of 10 MELACHRINO 
Cigarettes each—sTRAW tips and CORK tips— 
and Harold Van Werts’ popular little book on G 
Auction Bridge, for which I enclose 30 cents. City. - ---- 


MELACHRINO CI 


S.M.6-29 


Mild and Qor 


WHEN ORDINARY CIGARETTES WON’T DO—SMOKE MELACHRINOS 
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POWDER PUFFS 


15¢in Canada and the Far West 


“| always try to keep a supply 
of Betty Lou puffs on hand, not 
only in the studio, but on location 
and at home.” 


Four generous sizes—in White, Pink, Honey- 
w, Coral and Two-tone 
{In Sanitary Transparent Wrappers} 


at 


FWWOOLWORTH CO 


5 & 10¢ STORES 


|gin cocktails when 


it's very hot, but other- 
wise keep to the house. It’s mostly villas 
close together near New York, so that all the 
men can take trams into the offices and make 
more millions by evening.” 

“I wish you'd do illustrations for your 
America legend,” said Mildred coolly. “I 
should like to take them with me to show 
my cousins.” 

“They'll try to make you marry them,” 
Phyl went on. “The man cousin will. Sure 
to be one. I can see him now. Shoulders 
padded miles wide, and horn-rimmed glasses, 
and he'll always travel with a secretary read- 
ing him a stock ticker. And he talks down 


{his nose 


| 


|said Phyllis. 


“Do use a little originality! You got that 
one straight from the ‘Co-Optimists’,” Mil- 
dred said, and both girls laughed. “Besides, 
| my male cousin, as you call him, is only some- 
|where around twenty-three or four.’ 

“Oh, they must start looking like that early,” 
“I tell you what, Mildred, take 
me with you. Show them a stately and 
beautiful Englishwoman. I’m sure Id click 
with a padded millionaire.” 

She smiled, but she was half 

“I would in a minute, Phyllis,” said Mil- 
dred, affectionately—all her desire to do 
things for people she loved coming to the 
fore. It would be a wonderful thing for 
pretty, hardworking Phyllis if she could make 
a happy marriage with an American. Men 
in England were neither many nor prosper- 
ous. “I promise I will after this trip. But 
you see so far I haven't much idea what the 
cousins are like. Not even whether they are 
rich or poor or well-to-do, or whether they 
live in a box or an estate. You know over 
there how different things are from us.” 

“From us! She admits it!” said Phyllis. 

But it was hard to catch Mildred out. A 
lifetime with a romantically patriotic Uncle 
Martin had kept her feeling that she was 
American. 

“I've always lived as you have. But I’m 
American, and I promised Uncle Martin to 
go back to my own country. Oh, Phyl darl- 
ing, it isn’t the easiest thing in the world— 
don’t make it harder.” 

Phyllis, melted, kissed her. 

“I know. I'm a beast to badger you. But 
you do belong to us. Smell the May, Mil- 
dred! Will it ever be as lovely as this in 
America ?” 


in earnest. 


“I don’t see how it can be,” Mildred an- 
swered wistfully. 
“Well, come down to the Black Boar. 


Mummy gave me a message for Mrs. Hawkins 
about the brewing.” 


T WAS good to be out in the air that 

spring evening. Mildred gladly went the 
additional two miles to the village Inn, still 
feudal in its feeling to the Wycombes, though 
there was little actual connection but the feel- 
ing itself left. 

“We may pick up Ran there,” Phyllis said. 
“Mr. Garstin kept him to dinner tonight, 
but he said he would slip off early.” 

But Ranulf was not there when Phyllis de- 
livered her message to the innkeeper’s wife, 
who kept them a few moments, talking. 

“TI did have American guests over the week- 


end, Miss Mildred,” she observed. “Would 
they be your kin?” 
“I don’t think so,” said Mildred, smiling, 


“or they would have let me know they were 
here. All Americans aren't related to us, you 
know, Mrs. Hawkins.” 

“It do seem that they are,” said Mrs. 
Hawkins obstinately. ‘“‘Never a one Mr. 
Putnam didn’t have up to the Old Manor. 
Ah, Miss Mildred, he was a great loss. And 
they were asking for him.” 

“Asking for him? And didn’t ask for me? 
How strange! Who were they?’ 

“Girls they were—or happen one was older 
than you'd say—what with painting and 
starving themselves they all look alike now,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins, who was a comfortable 
weight herself. “One was as pretty as a pic- 


ture. The other was a little, crop-headed 
thing, that waited on her sister hand and 
foot. The sister was a beauty if you like 


the high-handed sort. I’m not one that does. 
They asked for Mr. Putnam, and when they 
heard he was gone she sort of giggles and 
says, ‘Our usual luck, Billy!’ in her queer 
American voice. Then for all I could say— 
for I told them you would think it your duty 
to take them in, as your dear uncle always 
did, off they were.” 

American visitors were a common enough 
thing, and Mildred thought it rather decent 
of them not to descend on her under the cir- 
cumstances. Their names “Lola Redding; 
Wilhelmina Redding” told her nothing. 


HE girls strolled back to the Wycombes, 

and after a couple of hours Ranulf took 
Mildred home. There was nothing new to 
say. They talked, intimately and casually, 
as they had always done. Ranulf had given 
up trying to make Mildred change her mind 
about going, and the half-promise he had 
exacted apparently comforted him. 

When she arrived she found that letters 
had come from the Hollidays. 

They were reassuring letters, welcoming, 
affectionate. Aunt Ethel, apparently, was like 
Uncle Martin in her spontaneous generosity 
of feeling. There seemed to be no idea in 
her mind but that Mildred would of course 
make her home with them—permanently if 
she wished. As for paying her way, that was 
a foolish idea. Uncle Robert, Aunt Ethel’s 
husband, tucked in a pleasant line of welcome 
at the bottom of the letter. Janet’s scrawl 
across the back Mildred missed at the first 
reading. 

“IT think the mysterious Uncle Martin was 
a pig to think we had to be coerced with 
beard bills into having you. We're crazy to 
anyhow. Can we come stay in your baronial 
palace next year?” 

It was a little thoughtless to speak so of 
Uncle Martin. But perhaps that was a part 
of the sort of thing Ranuilf had spoken about. 
At least Janet meant to be welcoming. The 
phrase about Uncle Martin was only a little 
ill-bred. Oh, dear, was she as English as all 
that—to find herself thinking, “well, of 
course—” 

“T'll be like the bat in the fable, neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl,” Mildred said, her heart 
sinking a little. “At least, whatever I find, 
I must go. It may be a fairy-tale country 


yet.” 

The Wycombes helped her loyally with her 
arrangements for getting off. She left the 
Old Manor as it was, with the maids staying 
on. She told them to do anything Mrs. 
Wycombe asked of them, and asked Phyllis 
and Ranulf to use the house as they wished. 

“And you'll be back?” Phyllis pleaded. 


“Or you'll be over,” she answered, the 
more lightly because she was unhappy at 
going. 


Ranulf got two days off to go up to Lon- 
don with her and see her on the boat. He 
established her on board with the unhurried 
casualness that is the heritage of the Eng- 
lishman, arranged for her deck-chair, saw 
various stewards and stewardesses in her be- 
half, and finally, dropping a big box with 
mysterious wrappings in her lap, kissed her, 
at the last moment, quick and hard, and was 
gone. 


ILDRED, staring after him, felt aban- 

doned and lost in spite of herself. She 
followed him with her eyes down the gang 
plank, and at that moment she did not feel 
that she ever wanted to see America. The 
only thing worth doing was to accomplish 
her task as swiftly as she might, give the Hol- 
lidays their money if they deserved it—she 
was nearly sure they wouldn’t—and return 
and gladly marry the Wycombes. For that 


was how it felt to her—it was the Wycombes 
family as a whole she would marry, not Ran. 
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the rail, like the rest, to see what was hap- |! 
pening. A couple of passengers, stupidly be- 
lated, of course. That was always the way. 
They had just made it. There was a rattle 
and an excitement, as a porter rushed a 
barrowful of luggage alongside, as some one 
talked in a voice high and hysterical enough 
to carry far, insisting, pleading, overruling, 
and finally succeeding in getting aboard. 

The passengers made it, much to the an- 
noyance of the men at the gang plank, and 
came past Mildred, surrounded with a suite 
of luggage carriers. She looked at them as 
did every one else. They were going slowly; 
the younger girl laden down with various 
packages and parcels, the older with a hand- 
bag and light coat thrown over her arm. 
Both were fashionably slender. The older 
woman tall, the younger one scarcely up to | 
her shoulder, walking briskly. Little could | 
be seen of the tall one because of the veil tied 
about her hat and face; the younger was 
light, with an odd little pointed, freckled 
face redeemed by enormous, curiously tragic 
and beautiful green eyes. The green eyes | 
stared straight ahead. There was something 
defiant in their expression, in the iittle girl’s 
whole carriage. But the other woman was 
somehow arresting. You looked at her—you 
couldn’t help looking at her The way she 
walked and turned her head was something 
that made you. 

The thing which struck Mildred was that 
she was looking for some one. She was not 
merely passing down the boat to her state- 
room; she was making a circuit to find some 
one. She eyed every one on board, quickly, 
carefully, and she went all around the deck. 
Finally she spoke to a steward. And—this 
was the incredible thing—she turned and eyed 
Mildred. Her movement was a satisfied one. 
Having seen Mildred, as if she was the one 
for whom she had come, she drew her com- 
panion with her, and disappeared in the di- 
rection of her stateroom. And Mildred had 
never, to her knowledge, seen either one of 
them in her life. 

She sat with Ranuli’s box on her lap, un- 
opened. 

What a queer thing—an unmistakable 
thing! Perhaps everything would be as 
strange in the new country to which she was 
going. Could they be the travelers who had 
come to see Uncle Martin, and gone away 
again? And if so, why were they glad she 
was on board? And could one of them, by 
any possibility, be Louise Bartine? 

To Be ConTINvVED 


I Am Psychoanalyzed 


[Continued from page 31] 


it hurt?” I repeated. “Much?” 

Bill smiled abstractedly. 

“Now,” said Bill, “I want you to tell 
me everything that comes into your mind 
—everything.” 

I closed my eyes. 

“The first thing that comes into my mind,” 
I began, “is that I think I would like a} 
drink.” | 

“H’m,” remarked Bill. “That’s not the 
wish we're after. But,” he added, “it eat | 
a bad wish either.” 

So Bill and I had a drink—after which 
we had another one—after which I once 
more lay down and “relaxed.” 

“Now,” said I. “Where were we?” 

“Wish,” said Bill. “Get wish.” 

“O. K.,” I agreed. “Get wish,” and I 
closed my eyes. And that was the end of | 


my contact with psychoanalysis, because That awful feeling of being conspicuous be- 
when I opened them again it was broad | cause of the bulkiness of old-time methods 
daylight and Bill had gone. I am happy to | js gone, too. Kotex pads are rounded and 


| problem in connection with sanitary pads is 
solved! as the Regular size Kotex, but 
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“Amazing—so many women 


must learn this from others” 
— writes a Washington hostess 


The embarrassment that 
comes with knowledge of this 
grave social offense is finally 
ended. An important phase 
of woman’s oldest hygienic 
problem is now solved. 


specially treated. Finally, Kotex is so easy to 
dispose of, eliminating all need of laundering. 


Buy a box today, at any drug, dry goods or 
department store . . . 45c for a box of twelve. 
Supplied, also, in rest-room vending cabinets. 


HERE smart women gather socially — 

or in business—even the most attractive 
are guilty of offending others at certain times. 
Yet they, themselves, selcom realize it. When —*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes by a 
told, they become miserably self conscious. patented process. (Patent No. 1,670,587, granted 
They try in vain to overcome the difficulty May 22, 1928.) 
by make-shift methods. Now science offers 
safe and certain relief from this fear. 


Kotex now scientifically deodorizes* 


Millions of women have learned to depend 
on Kotex within the last ten years. It has 
brought them better health, greater peace-of- 
mind under trying conditions. Now comes 
an added advantage. Kotex chemists have 
discovered (and patented) a process that ab- 
solutely ends all odors. The one remaining 


SUPER-SIZE 
KOTEX 


Formerly goc—Now 65¢ 


Some women find Super-size Kotex 
aspecial comfort. Exactly the same 


with added layers of Cellucotton 


No more bulky outlines 
absorbent wadding. 


say, however, that my Lepipterosis was tapered so there is no evidence of sanitary 


completely cured, and the only ill effects I 
suffered from psychoanalysis were a some- 
what red feeling about my eyeballs and a 
headache. It was, to be sure, quite a head- 
ache—but it was certainly worth it. 


protection when worn. You may add or re- 
move layers of filler as needed—a thing all 
women appreciate. There is a new softness, 
| because both filler and gauze have been 


KOTEX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
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Ki your nerl 


ermanent, sen 


bi Chis leaflel 


It tells facts youshould know about pers 
manent waving; the importance of the 
operator, and Waveette, the new and 
wonderful padthat has replacedoldstyle 
methods in thousands of leading shops. 


Hairdressers know that the pad is the 
most important factor in permanent 
waving. And they will tell you that 


Wav-ette assures soft waves, beautiful | 
waves, of even depth and permanency. | 


WAW-ETTE enables the beautician 
lo guve you the finest wave_ 


Waveette pads are gentle in action 
and absolutely safe, regardless of color, 
texture, or condition of hair. They re- 
quire no unpleasant liquids, and make 
“getting a permanent” infinitely more 
pleasant and safe. Insist that your 
hairdresser use pads clearly marked 
“Waveette’’. This she can do with any 
machine. + Keen Waving Company, 
Inc., 200 Hudson Street, New York. 


KEEN WAVING 
COMPANY. INC 


HUDSON STREET 
NEW N Y. 


You may send ove leaflet 
“Facts every woman 
should know about 
Permanent Waving.” 


Name 
Address 


Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training ie supervised by Wm. B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P.A., assisted 
by staff of C.P.A.’s. Low cost— 
easy terms. Write now for valu- 
able 64-page book free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. Chicago, Ill, 


[Continued from page 75) 


‘Paris Tricks for Half Hour Changes 


| world, who choose them only because they 
|are smart But they have this other great 
advantage for those of us who don't have 
leisure; they do cover up the hair! 

You will notice I haven't said a thing 
about cold cream, powder or make-up, for 
I know that every Smart Set reader is the 
sort of girl who is sure to have a supply of 
those things in her desk drawer, to keep 


| herself fresh when starting out. There is 
j}apt to be a tiny bottle of your favorite 
| perfume, too. Some day I want to talk 


to you about make-up, but not this month. 
| Another cunning thing that quite changes 


every-day appearance of even the 
| plainest sort of office dress, is a lovely scarf 
|with its soft, big bow in the middle of 
be 


Pleated lace and a fluff of 


chiffon can transform a 
plain office dress 


your back. There is a tiny one that slips 
on to your belt in front to cover the plain 
| metal buckle and make you thoroughly fes- 
tive. Any long, straight scarf can be 
| knotted this way, or if you are handy with 
your fingers, a length of silk will make it. 

The handbag always has room for the 
jewelry ensemble, too. The illustrated one 
is of emeralds, but choose your favorite 
color. Necklace, earrings, bracelet and ring 
all match and give that little dash you need 
to feel properly festive and insure your own 
good time, as well as to make you an easy 
sight for other eyes. 


ERE is another type of scarf that is 
making people sit up and take notice in 
the Boulevard theaters and the gay restau- 
rants under the trees of the Champs Elysées. 
It has just been introduced by one of the big 
dressmaking houses. Cream lace makes the 
scarf itself, with the frill of black lace. 
|Can’t you just see it taking all the stiff- 
| ness out of any silk frock? Of course, if it 
is a very dressy occasion and you want to 
completely mask your dress, nothing can 
be better than one of these soft lace coats. 
The belt and matching bracelet of little 
plaques of gold with points of red enamel, 
strung on elastic bands, is another gay new 
trick. A bow on one hip or even your big 
chiffon handkerchief, if it matches the 
| enamel, gives the note of “flou” that declares 
‘you are out to enjoy yourself. 


I hope that every one of you have a soit 
chiffon dress with just a few ruffles or 
flounces at the bottom, for summer eve- 
nings. I always make a point of keeping one 
of these because they go in no space at all; 
they don't wrinkle and they are airy. I 
always used to slip one in an overnight 
bag when going out to the country for over- 
night or a week-end. And then I discovered 
that I could actually fold it in such a small 
package that it would slip into my big shop- 
ping bag. Try it. 


OUISEBOULANGER had the very love- 

4 liest collection of “good-time” clothes in 
all of Paris this summer, and almost every 
one of them had a bunch of artificial flowers 
on it somewhere. These were not the chiffon 
or feather boutonnieres we have been wear- 
ing these last few seasons, but real artificial 
flowers. The sort that always used to be 
on our summer hats. They are not used 
as boutonnieres, at all, but are fastened on 
ene hip or on the bodice just above the 
waistline in a spray effect or attached at 
the back, near the shoulder blade, droop- 
ing down, in a spray 

Sleeves, now, can add lots of gaiety to 
your frock. Note the sleeve illustrated. The 
little under puff may be of matching silk 
for daytime wear, but it only takes a min- 
ute to change it for one of organdy or 
chiffon, either in white, or yellow or rose. 

Another “joy note” is the little pleated 


A fresh collar and cuff set 
will work wonders 


frill of lace that slips under your plain white 
collar, with miniature ones to tack on the 
sleeves. Or there are the little valances and 
ruffles of georgette that can so easily be 
fastened to your sleeve. And don’t forget 
the fairly simple lingerie cuffs and rather 
wide collar and jabot, that, in the whisk of 
an eye, turn you from a self-possessed busi- 
ness woman into the demurest Quaker. 

It is just these little touches that make 
all the difference between just an ordinary 
dress, like a thousand others, and that in- 
dividuality that spells distinction and smart- 
ness, the proper thing at the proper place. 
And what is chic, but just that ? 
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Peter and Mrs. Pan 


[Continued from page 67) 


gone. And I have money left from my last 
month’s allotment. You may not know it 
but Peter’s pay is nearly thirty-five dollars 
per month since he is overseas.” 
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time...care forgotten 


.-ethe whole world’s young 


The placid mask of Mrs. Carmichael did | 


not acknowledge the undercuts nor that she | 


was longing to tear out a handful of the 
shining brown hair from the head of her 
nephew's wife. 

She controlled her voice admirably. ‘Will 
you dine with me next week ?” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mrs. Carmichael, but 
all my evenings are engaged. I’m leading a 
very gay life, you know, now that my hus- 
band is away. I may never have another 
chance. You have doubtless thought of 
that.” 


RS. CARMICHAEL rose. “I’m sorry 

you can’t visit me for a little while but 
you, of course, know your own plans best. 
I fear I must bring this pleasant little chat 
of ours to a close.” 

“I’m so sorry you must go. The hall is 
out this way.” 

““Good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

The door clicked gently after the visitor. 
Her chauffeur was standing by the door of 
her car which he was holding open. Mrs. 
Carmichael got in with dignity and signified 
that she would proceed. 

The car drove away in a tiny cloud of 
well-bred dust. Corinne, who had watched 
it hatefully out of sight, went back to her 
kitchen and laid her head on the mixing 
table for a good cry. 

Very seldom in her life had Corinne in- 
dulged in the luxury of sobs all by herself. 
True, she had wept before, but usually use- 
ful tears where some one could see her and 
be melted. Now she let herself go without 
caring very much whether her nose got red 
or not. 

She didn’t notice when there came a 
rapping on the back door. It had been re- 
peated several times before it penetrated to 
her attention. 

Finally, wiping her eyes, she got up and 
answered. 

The opened door revealed her caller of 
the moment before. Corinne regarded her 
with as much hostility as it was possible to 
register through a mist of tears. 

The old lady, and she did look like an 
old lady, too—the change had occurred just 
since she had left the front door—came in 
a step without being invited. 

“You're Peter Hughey's wile, aren't you?” 
she demanded. 

“Yes. If you doubt it—” 

“I’m Peter’s Aunt Mike,” she continued, as 
if introducing herself for the first time and 
quite regardless of Corinne’s belligerent tone. 
“T guess that makes me your Aunt Mike, 
too. I've come to lunch. Have you got 
another apron, my dear? I know how to 
make the best bean salad you ever ate and— 
come here, child, and let me hold you in my 
lap. It must be easier to cry that way. 
You're bigger than I am but, do you know, 
I never had a girl baby before.” 

Peter got this letter from Corinne a few 
weeks later. 


Beloved husband, at last I know what is | 


wrong between us, what it was that de- 
stroyed the fairy fabric of our play love. I 
know why you can’t say, “I love you,” and 
make me respond so hard that it hurts the 
way it used to. I know one of the reasons 
at least why you are in France and all of 
me but my heart is in America. 

Mother has told me about the time that 
you and she saw Captain Herk in town 
that time. You made her promise not to tell 
me under some sort of dire penalty that has 


Work, begone...we’re here 
to play...Tennis...golf...a 
race down the sands...a dive 
in surf...motoring...sailing 
..-picnics...and a moonlight 
dance...gay Chinese lant- 
erns...swaying rhythms and 
the moon...eternal moon... 


DA—Jewelled movement, luminous 
dial, leather strap . . 


$15.75 


DB—Mesh bracelet, engraved case, 15 
jewel movement 


$26.50 


Deep in the woods...a liquid 
mirror...crystal clear...the 
flashing fly...a strike...the 
speckled beauty breaks 
water...the languid paddle 
back...then camp...a fire 
on the shore...a tent snug 
in the pines...sundown... 
contentment...the world is 
muffled in silver silence. 
When hours of play must be packed 


into every day it’s time to take an 
Elaine-Goering, the Wonder Watch 
of the World. Reliable tested preci- 
sion movement with stunning case- 
work. Send for illustrated booklet of 
newest models, 


ELAINE 
GOERING 
Z 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
15 MAIDEN LANE ~ NEW YORK 


DC— 14K white gold, 15 jewel move- 
ment, raised figure dial . . . $36 


DD—The Wonder Watch, jewelled 
movement, luminous dial . . $15 


DE— White rolled 3-piece case, 15 
jewel movement . . . . $25 
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>HERE is no excuse in al- 

lowing armpit perspira- 
tion to discolor and ruin your 
clothing, and its disagreeable 
odor to humiliate and em- 
barrass you. 


More than a million men and 
women keep their armpits dry 
and odorless and protect their 
clothing with NONSPI (an 
antiseptic liquid) used, en- 
dorsed, and recommended by 
physicians and nurses 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 
dwerts the underarm perspiration 
to pow of the body where there 
1s better evaporation —and need 
be used on an average of but 
two nights each week 


You, too, can have dry and 
odorless armpits and save 
your clothing. Get a bortle of 
NONSPI today Use it to- 
night Use NONSPI the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter 

Your Toilet Goods Dealer 
and Druggist has NONSPI at 
(several months’ supply) 
or if you prefer 

Accept our 10c Trial Offer 
(several weeks’ supply) 


For the enclosed toc (coin 
or stamps) send me a trial 
size bottle of NONSPI 


The Nonspi Company 
2626 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Address that 

City 


Dr. Walter's Special Ankle Bands—extra 
live Para rubber, support and shape ankle 
and calf while reducing them. Perfect 
fitting, can be worn under stocking, 


ankle and calf mea 
r money order (no cash wn 


Dr. JEANNE S. S. WALTER 
389 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Women 
men admire 
+. pretty rounded 
face and neck 


8 Gonzales of Reno, Nevada, 
~ I have used Tiffany 
Tissue Builder only two weeks 
and already it has filled out 
my sunken cheeks and removed 
wearled, worn-out lines that 
woman dreads. I used to look 
so old for my age, but now 


1m proud of my appearance.’’ 


fou, too, can abolish for- 
ever sunken cheeks, thin necks, 
hollow shoulders, flat busts. 
No dieting or tiresome exer- 


cise is necessary. Simply apply 
Tiffany Tissue Builder ex- 


ternally to develop more flesh 

where you want 
Results guaranteed or your money promptly refunded if 
you are not delighted after four weeks’ use. Price $3.00. 
Send check, money order or currency and we will send pre- 


paid. If you prefer, send no money but deposit $3.00 plus 
sostage with postman when he delivers it. 
IFFANY LABORATORIES, Inc. 

1131 A Hanna Bide., Cleveland, O. 


kept her silent longer than she was ever 
gagged before in her whole life. Telling all 
she knows is a sort of religion with mother. 

But now mother has convinced herself 
that she is safe from your vengeance. For 
one thing she thinks that all the soldiers who 
|have gone over the ocean will be killed. 
Cheerful idea, isn’t it? For another thing 
she has just gotten married for the second 
time and is free from the necessity of living 
with us. You've no idea how we are both 
enjoying it. She married that friend of 
yours, Major Milburn of the Intelligence 
Department in Washington. Mother, I 
imagine, is putting on as many lugs as Mrs. 
Wilson. 

At any rate she has been bursting to tell 
about your astonishment upon seeing George 
Herk and to ask me why you should have 
been so upset. 

She doesn’t know yet, but I do, and the 
thought of what it has done to us, more 
to you than to me if anything, has just 
about broken my heart. I know what you 
have thought. I've traced things back just 
as you must have traced them and I can 
understand very nearly everything that you 
must have felt. 


F IT wasn’t too late I'd tell you the truth 

now but I realize that anything which I 
might say would only sound like another ot 
my lies. I've got to let you judge me, as 
you have judged me already, by circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Therefore this letter, which may be the 
last I shall ever write to you or to any one 
because the ambulance from the hospital is 
coming for me this afternoon, is not a justi- 
fication of myself. The thing I’m sorriest 
about is that you had to know, and had 
to carry all this worry alone. I even know 
why you kept it to yourself, and if I never 
loved you before I love you for that. 

No, this letter is nothing but a reaching 
out on the part of a woman who stands very 
near to the edge of things to the one person 
in all the world whom she has ever, ever 
loved. I’ve thought I cared for many others. 
I've lied to myself about love, too. But 
Petermine—you won't care if I call you that 
still, will you—you’re the heart of my heart, 
dear, and I’m going into a dark place where 
I've still got to feel the grip of your hand. 
I know how generous you are, therefore I 
| ove ask it. For without it I should not 
| attempt to come through 
| I'm not a coward about it any more. I’m 
still afraid but I’m going to try to act like 
a soldier’s wife. I don’t think I shall 
| whimper much. I shall be too busy his- 
| pering, “Petermine, Petermine,’ over and 
| over again. 

The doctor has just arrived and I’ve told 
him about sending the cablegram to you the 
| minute it is over so you won't have to 
worry. You will have the news by the 
time you get this. I’ve purposely deceived 
you about the date so that you wouldn't 
worry. 

Good-by, Petermine. If I shouldn’t—but, 
my dear, I will. There is so much that I 
have to make up to you, so many things 
that I have to make right. God wouldn’t 
want me to go this way, would he, dear? 
Besides, oh, my darling, I adore you and I 
know that you'll keep my heart beating 
even if the doctors should decide to let 
it stop. That tingling you feel on the back 
of your hand comes from the kisses of 
your wife. 


Peter regarded the sprawly tear-stained 
signature stolidly, almost unseeingly. 

The letter was dated fifteen days before 
and he had received no cablegram. 

He had opened that letter with all the 
joyful anticipation known only to soldiers 
in the A. E. F. who received mail, but now 
|it lay on the keyboard of his typewriter, 
'an exploded Mills bomb, while a part of 
him died. 


What a satiric commentary on the plans 
of men. There he was himself, sitting in 
comparative comfort and certainly in abso- 
lute safety before a peaceful looking desk, 
a soldier who had left home expecting to 
die and not caring much if he did. And 
Corinne at home surrounded by protecting 
walls of civilization and peace had been the 
one who had been forced to the barrier. 
Peter in a war-torn country was alive and 
well; Corinne, three thousand miles from the 
sound of gun-fire, had been the sacrifice. 

ETER did not reason things that way im- 

mediately; he did not do any coherent 
thinking for a long time. Everything in- 
side of him had become suddenly numb, he 
was choked with a flood of tears for which 
there was no outlet. 

What a pity that she had found out that 
he knew about the Captain Herk affair. How 
unnecessary for her to have been loaded 
with that extra worry. 

Thus his first emotion was one of resent- 
ment against the flapping tongues of women, 
specifically against the folly of Mrs. Ren- 
shaw. 

Next came a partial realization of his loss. 

Peter prayed, as has many a man before. 

Finally he reported to his office-superior. 

“Please may I have a few minutes talk 
with you, sir.” He had saluted but the 
formalities of address in the third person 
were dispensed with in that office. 

“Yes, sit down, Hughey.” Lieutenant 
Pierce, the same one Peter had come across 
with, sensed the unusual in Peter’s request. 
He was younger than Peter, but already the 
responsibilities of officership had developed 
in him the attitude of paternity toward all 
the members of his shifting command. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“My wife is dead,” Peter stated dully, 
“and I wish to be released from duty in the 
S. O. S. and assigned to combat troops.” 

Lieutenant Pierce devoted a few of his 
precious minutes to silence. Finally: 

“I’m sorry and I understand. But I can’t 
let you go. Personal preferences cannot be 
considered in this man’s war. Do you think 
I want to be here? In your case I know 
you're doing two men’s work and getting no 
credit for it, but it’s just because we haven't 
got any one who can even take on half of 
your job. Your country or rather your 
country’s army needs you right here and 
you wouldn't be worth a damn as a casualty 
up in the front line. You see I understand 
exactly what your intentions are and I’ve 
got to think for you until you get past the 
hard stage.” 

Peter sat regarding him hostilely. 
he stood up. “Is that final, sir?” 

“Yes, I’m sorry.” 

“Very well, sir.” Peter saluted stiffly and 
executed an about-face which headed him 
for the door which he did not see, but 
through which he instinctively passed. 


Finally 


IEUTENANT PIERCE spent an hour 

thinking up especially arduous jobs 

which he loaded on Peter’s shoulders as an 
antidote for brooding. 

He was only partially successful. Peter's 
soul passed through various and succeeding 
stages of torment and revolt. Part of the 
time he was in the depths of aching despair 
and on other occasions he was longing to 
wreak vengeance on every one who was re- 
sponsible for his loss. More particularly he 
concentrated his hatred on Mrs. Renshaw 
and Captain Herk, the former for babbling 
the unnecessary truth, the latter for being 
the original cause of the entire disaster. 

One morning three days after the receipt 
of Corinne’s letter, three days spent in 
vainly hoping that the cablegram, belated 
somehow, might arrive yet, Peter found 
among the daily orders which routined to 


his desk a paragraph which halted his mind 
and focused all of his attention. 
The paragraph in question referred to a 
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replacement of one hundred and forty-nine 
men in the enlisted personnel of the 1—th 


Two things were remarkable 

One of them was the number of 
men required. That meant that the regi- 
ment was in action somewhere. The other 
thing was that it was the regiment to which 
Captain Herk had been assigned to duty. 

Peter sat staring at the order without be- 
ginning to assemble the data necessary for 
completing the transcripts which he would 
have to type. 

There were many replacement requisitions 
that day; some of them had come in by 
telegraph. That could mean only one thing 
—that the long heralded American advance 
had begun. Rumors of it had been filtering 
back for days. Ammunition in  unprec- 
edented quantities had passed through the 
S. O. S. Reserve regiments had been edged 
nearer to the Zone of The Advance and 
troops in training had been hustled through 
at double quick time. 


Infantry. 
about it. 


ETER came to a decision. He weighed 
personal desires against duty and took 
matters into his own hands. 

Therefore when typing the list of enlisted 
men who were to make up the replacement 
draft he included his own name about mid- 
way of the second page and took his own 
service record out of the files and bundled it 
in with the others. 

The office was suffering from a terrific 
overload strain that day. 

Lieutenant Pierce, harassed and worried, 
signed the orders which Peter placed before 
him without glancing through the list of 
names. He realized from experience that 
Peter knew more about the roster of duty- 
fit men than he did himself. 


By the time Lieutenant Pierce discovered | 


his absence, which was the next day, Private 


Hughey was halfway to the most eastern | 


timber holdings of the United States, prettily 
named the Forest of the Argonne. 

This was especially annoying to Lieutenant 
Pierce, not only because he would have to 
do a lot of extra work himself breaking in 
a new man, but also because he was in re- 
ceipt of an order instructing him to forward, 
under arrest, Private Hughey to the head- 
quarters of the Intelligence Department otf 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

That puzzled him for a few moments, be- 
cause he was certain that Peter had not been 
concerned in any treasonable activity, but he 
had no time to devote to personal specula- 
tions about things which did not concern 
his duty. So he consoled himself with the 
reflection that he would have lost Peter any- 
way and returned “through channels” the 
order concerning Peter’s arrest with his own 
endorsement thereon to the effect that Priv- 
ate Hughey had been transferred by order 
from C. H. Q. to the 1—th Infantry Regi- 
ment, U. S. A. and went on about his own 
tangled affairs. 


N A small town just back of the reserve | 

area the replacements were sorted out and 
assigned to companies already in the front 
lines. Peter was not in the lot selected for 
B. Company but he traded places with a 
man who was. The exchange cost Peter a 
hundred dollars in American money—all he 
had as an emergency fund—but Peter fore- 
saw no further use for currency. The man 
whom he induced to swap identities thought 
he was crazy but the consideration paid was 
sufficient to make him keep quiet about it— | 
even to exchange identification disks or “dog 
tags.” The name of the man with whom 
he traded serial numbers was Joe Horovitch. 

Even then, having taken every precaution 
within human power Peter worried for fear 
his enterprise might fail. Suppose his enemy | 
had been transferred, wounded again, or | 


even killed by some one else. 

The unfortunate possibility that his ven- 
geance might be forestalled occupied Peter’s 
consciousness so exclusively, that even the’ 
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Now Eyelashes and Eyebrows can be made to grow. My 
new discovery MUST accomplish this, or its cost will 
refunded in full. Over 10,000 women have made the test. 
I have the most marvelous testimonials. Read a few here. 
I have attested before a notary public, under oath, that 
they are genuine and voluntary. 


The most marvelous discovery has 
been made—a way to make eye- 
lashes and eyebrows actuall 
grow. Now if you want long, curl- 
ing, silken lashes, you can have 
them—and beautiful, wonderful 
eyebrows, 


I know that women will be wild to 
put my new discovery to test. I 
want them to—at my risk. While 
everything else has failed, my 
search of years has at last disclosed 
the secret. 


So now I say to women that no 
matter how scant the eyelashes and 
eyebrows, I will increase their 
length and thickness in 30 days—or 
not accept a single penny. There 
are no strings attached to my guar- 
antee! No “‘ifs,’’ “ands,” or “‘may- 
bes!"’ New growth or no pay. And 
you are the sole judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow 
of a Doubt 

Not just a few, but over ten thoue 
sand women have proved that my 
wonderful discovery works. I have 
from these women some of the most 
starting testimonials ever written. 
I print a few of them on this page. 
And I have sworn to their genuine- 
ness before a notary public. 
Please note the first testimonial— 
an amazing statement that my dis- 
covery actually produced hair on 
the forehead, for a “‘dip,”’ as well as 
growing eyelashes and eyebrows. 


What My Discovery Means 
to BEAUTY 


To fringe the eyes with long, curl- 
ing, natural lashes—to make the 
eyebrows intense, strong, silken 
lines! Think of it. All the mys- 
terious, alluring charm of veiled 
eyes, the witchery and beauty only 
one woman in a hundred now pose 
sessesin full. But now vou, every- 
one, can have this beauty—impart 
to loveliness this greatest of all 
single charms. 


Results Noticeable in a Week 

In one week—sometimes in a day or 
two—you notice the effect. You 
merely follow simple directions. 
The eyelashes become more beauti- 
ful—like a silken fringe. The dar- 
ling little upward curl shows itself. 
The eyebrows become sleek and 
tractable—with a noticeable ap- 

-arance of growth and thickness. 
You will have the thrill of a lifetime 
—know that all you have to do is 
carry out use of my discovery the 
allotted time. 


An Entirely New, 
in 


For years, I have sought my dis- 
covery—tried thousands upon thou. 
sands of ways. But they were the 
ways others have tried. I, like 
others, failed utterly. Then I made 
a discovery, found that the roots of 
the eyelashes and eyebrows were 
marvelously responsive to a certain 
rare ingredient—found that this in- 
gredient must be applied in an 
entirely mew way. There is a 
secret about my discovery—but no 
mystery. It accomplishes its re- 
markable results just as nature does 
for those women who possess beau- 
tiful eyelashes and eyebrows. I 
know I have now given women the 
wish of their hearts—made the 
most astounding beauty discovery 
yet recorded 


You Can Have Proof 
at My Sole Risk 


Remember . . . in 30 days I guar- 
antee results that will not only 
delight, but amaze. If your eye- 
lashes and eyebrows do not actually 
grow, if you are not wholly and 
entirely satisfied, you will not be 
out one penny. The introductory 
— of my discovery is $1.95. 

ter the price will be regularly 
$5.00. 


Send No Money With Order 


Send no money ... simply mail 
coupon. When package arrives, 
pay postman only $1.95 plus a few 
cents postage. Use my wonderful 
discovery for full 30 days. Then if 
not delighted, return it and I will 
refund your money without com- 
ment. Mail coupon today to 


fate 


Lucille Young Building, Chicago, Il. 


Lucille Young, 8536 Lucille Young Bldg. ; 


Screen Stars, Ac- §& 


Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows 
like this in 
30 days 


By Lucille Young 


America’s most widely known Beauty 
Expert for fifteen years. 
viser to over a million women. 
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Beauty Ad- 


Frances Raviart, R. D. No. 2, 
Box 


Read These Amazing 
Testimonial Letters 
Dear Miss Young: I have just 
used your Eyelash and Eye- 
brow Beautifier and have re- 
ceived good results. Further- 
more, while I was applying it 
to my eyes, I thought I'd put 
it on my forehead at the side, 
to make a dip. I continued to 
do so and was astonished one 
day when I saw that there 
actually was hair on my fore- 
head. I will have a natural dip 

on my forehead. 
Luretta Prinze, 
1952 Cudaback Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dear Lucille Young: I am 
more than pleased with your 
Eyebrow and Eyelash Beau- 
tifier. My eyelashes are grow- 
ing thick, long, and! uxurious. 
Miss Flora J. Corriveau, 
9 Pinette Ave , Biddeford, Me. 


Dear Miss Young: I certainly 
am delighted with the Eyc- 
brow and Eyelash Beautifier. 
I notice the greatest difference 
and so many people I come in 
contact with remark how 
silky and long my eyelashes 


appear to be. 
Mile. Hefflefinger. 
240 W. “B" St., Carlisle, a. 


Lucille Young: I have been 
using your Eyelash and Eye- 
brow Beautifier Method. It is 
surely wonderful. 
Pearl Provo, 
2954 Taylor St., N. E..,. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
*** 


Dear Friend: A million or 
more thanks to you Miss 
Young. I am greatly pleased. 
My eyebrows and lashes are 
beautiful now, I will praise 
you to all my friends and I do 
not need to speak that praise 
—my appearance tells the tale. 
Naomi Otstot, 5437 West- 
minster Ave,, Phila., Pa. 


My Dear Friend: Your eye- 
lash and eyebrow beautifier is 
simply marvelous. The longer 
I use it the better the results. 


79, Jeanette, Penn. 


Send me your new discovery tor growing eye- a 


sostman only $1.95, plus a few cents postage 
f not delighted, I will return it within 30 8 
days and you will at once refund my money 8 


On arrival I will pay § 


tresses, Society § Chicago, Ill. 
Women, and Pro- 
fessional Beauties !@shes and eyebrows. 
please note. You 
are vitally interest- 
ed in this discovery. g without question. 
— g Name 
$1.96 wuh ths coupon 
and I wili pay the 8 
postage. ' 
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Jeanette Lof-Pathe Seas 


(a secret!) 


Nor a soul will know just what you have 
done to make your hair so lovely! Certainly 
nobody would dream that a single shampoo- 
ing could add such beauty—such delightful 
lustre—such exquisite soft tones! 

A secret indeed—a beauty specialist's se- 
cret! But you may share it, too! Just one 
Golden Glint Shampoo* will show you the 
way! At your dealers’, 25c, or send for free 
sample! 

* (Note: Do not confuse this with other shampoos 
that merely cleanse. Golden Glint Shampoo in 
addition to cleansing, gives your haira "'tiny-tint’’ 
ittle bit—not much—hardly perceptible. 
t does bring out the true beauty of 
your own individual shade of hair!) 
J. W. KOBI CO, 
629 Rainier Ave., Dept. F, Seattle, Wash. 
Please send a free sample. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Color of my hair 


Alluring 
Skin/ 


For years, beauty culturists soughta 
skin vitalizer that would stimulate 
the deeper tissues— bring out beauty 
that hides beneath the surface. LACO 
FACIAL is the result of their research 

the most astonishing Skin Food dis- 
covery of modern beauty science! 
Quickly, gently, it clears your skin of 
blackheads, underskin pimples, blem- 
ishes. Leaves it velvet smooth, lily- 
white. Closes enlarged pores, erases 
wrinkles, fills out cheeks, tightens sag- 
ging muscles, restores healthy color. A 
few minutes with this nourishing skin 
food willgive you the most youthful, 
alluring complexion you ve ever known ! 
Prove it at our risk! Send no money. 
PERFUME FREE limited time 
only, special offer brings you large size 
tube LACO and free flask exquisite ori- 
ental perfume, both for $1.00! Just pay 
postman, plus few cents postage. 
Money back if not absolutely satisfied. 


The Le Aron Co.. Dept. M-1. Suffolk, Va. 


50-Page Bird Book in Colors 
“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit 


breeding, rearing, 
and care of 


your birds in song 


tree 
Quality 


stamps or coin to cover mailing costs. 


West Bird Foods are Sold at Good Stores 
1572 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis 


Magnesia Products Co., 


Gives expert professional advice 
training, 
Canaries. 
Sent 
together with liberal samples of West’s 
Bird Foods on receipt of 10 cents in 


that night did not 


in” 
as it 


ceremony ot “going 
excite him much 
shivering comrades 

Peter was frightened, too, in a way, the 
same as everybody else but his fear was 
a detached sort of an emotion. 

They arrived at the reserve trenches, were 
met by a non-commissioned officer who 
parcelled them out to the platoons, assigned 
them to sleeping quarters, such as they were, 
and reiterated the usual warnings about ex- 
posing themselves to rifle fire 

Naturally the new and untried men were 
thoroughly scattered throughout the com- 
pany. They would never have been broken 
in that way, right on the firing line, if the 
need had not been imperative. 

Each replacement man was assigned to a 
different squad, in so far as possible, so as 
to prevent any contagion of panic. The 
older men, older in point of battle service 
that is, were scornful of the new arrivals 


did his frankly 


ETER knew about that and accepted the 

razzing of his new squad mates without 
comeback. Instead he asked the question 
which had been burning through his con- 
sciousness since he had embarked on the 
adventure. 

“Who is your captain?” 

The veteran, aged nineteen, to whom he 
had addressed the question, regarded him 
with cynical superiority. “Captain Herk 
and, believe me, young feller, some soldier, 
a he-wildcat and a fightin’ fool.” 

So, it was the end of the trail. Destiny. 
who had played on Peter's side, would 
doubtless guide him the rest of the way, and 
deliver his enemy into his hands. 

Peter heard a good deal more about his 
new commanding officer that first night in 
the dugout. Captain Herk’s men apparently 
idolized him and could not *say enough in 
his praise. Their admiration seemed to be 
based upon his physical prowess and sheer 
blundering courage. A dare-devil exploit of 
the week before when he had personally led 
a bombing raid had apparently fired their 
imaginations and already they were creating 
a legend of heroism around his adventure. 

The men were so busy bragging about 
their “skipper” as they called him that they 
did not have time to ask Joe Horovitch, née 
Peter Hughey, much of anything about him- 
self. That was just as well perhaps because 
Peter had not made up much of a story to 
go with his new identity. 

Peter saw Captain Herk at “stand to” the 
next morning but the Captain quite naturally 
did not recognize Peter at that perfunctory 
ceremony. Besides Peter was on the firing 
step with instructions not to turn around 
when the Captain passed in back of him. 

Moreover a tin hat with a chin strap is 
something of a disguise when you see 4 man 
in it for the first time. 


HE rest of the day was suspiciously dull. 
Peter spent his watch in the front line, 
standing on the firing step, familiarizing him- 
self as much as possible with the terrain be- 
tween trenches. Somewhere out there he 
expected to close the account between his 
wife, himself, and the man who had caused 
their tragedy. Incidentally he scarcely ex- 
pected ever to see any landscape himself 
other than that one directly ahead, and he 


| was wondering what sort of a place it was 


-was making up the detail. 


going to be in which to die. 

Evidently the German inaction was dis- 
quieting to those higher up as well as to 
the dough-boy pessimists in the ditches. A 
raid for the purpose of capturing some pris- 
oners from whom to extract information 
was ordered for that very night. Volunteers 
were asked for. 

“Who is going to be in command?” Peter 
inquired. 

“The skipper, himself.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Good boy,” commended the sergeant who 
“You're the first 


of the handcuffed volunteers to offer to go 
along on this picnic. I hereby welcome you 
into B. Company as a third degree member.” 

Because he had volunteeréd for the raid, 
Peter was excused from fatigue duty during 
the afternoon. 

After the last visit of the ration rustlers, 
the raiding party convened in the presumably 
gas-prooft dugout in the second support 
trench to the rear. There were about twenty- 
five men in the party including the Captain 
himself. 

Formalities were dispensed with; there 
wasn’t room for them in there anyway, and 
the gathering rather resembled a smoker 
at a fraternity house than anything else. 
Captain Herk told his men informally ex- 
actly what they were supposed to do, asked 
advice as to the best ways to accomplish 
their purpose and in general discussed the 
plan on a footing of equality which was 
rather surprising to Peter, who was only 
familiar with the discipline of units back ol 
the line. 

The raid, it seemed, was to be conducted 
like a regular attack. There was to be an 
artillery preparation along a mile or so of 
front, and a creeping barrage changing to a 
box barrage while they were in the enemy 
position, which they were to hold for ten 
minutes and then return with whatever 
prisoners and information they were able 
to gather in that time. 

The raiders were armed with miscellaneous 
clubs and knives that looked more like the 
equipment for an Irish lawn party than the 
weapons of modern soldiers, and were told 
to wait right there until ready. There was 
no sense in letting the enemy find out even 
by the remotest mischance that there was 
anything in the air besides the assorted 
hardware being exchanged by the gentle- 
manly artillerymen in a sort of warming up 
“lobbing” contest. 


T WAS an hour or more after complete 

darkness that the guns began to bust 
loose in earnest. 

“All right, boys,” declared Captain Herk, 
“they’re paging us. Go out one at a time 


and assemble at the hopping off place. 
We're due in twenty-five minutes.” 
There was a little stir of nervousness 


among the men. After all death was swish- 
ing perilously near and to leave the dugout 
was a great deal like diving into very cold 
water. 

The Captain stood near the door. He had 
something personal for each man as he went 
out, a word of encouragement, or a joke, or 
a slap on the back. 

Peter had not foreseen that. By keeping 
in the background he had so far successtully 
escaped direct observation. The light in the 
dugout was poor anyway. 

But there was no chance of not being seen 
now. The order had been to leave one at 
atime. The only hope was that the Captain 
would go out with some one himself. Peter 
hung back. 

But Captain Herk was still there when all 
were gone except Peter. 

Peter drew a long breath and stepped 
forward. Perhaps it would have to be now. 
He would have preferred to wait but in a 
way this would be fairer, man to man. 

Of course the Captain was bigger, more 
powerful in every way, and the button flap 
on the holster which contained his auto- 
matic was unfastened. Peter wondered how 
quickly he could draw. 

“You're the new man,” Captain Herk was 
saying, “that Sergeant Garrety was telling 
me about, the only one of the replacements 
to volunteer for this ” He stopped, 
puzzled. “Haven't I seen you somewhere 
before?” He was obviously trying to vis- 
ualize Peter without his helmet and uniform 
coat. 

“Yes.” 

“Where ?” 

“I was Corinne Renshaw’s husband.” 
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The Captain was not a quick thinker, at 
least not along non-military lines, and his 
reaction was conventional even if slightly 


embarrassed. 
“I trust Cor——er 


your wife is well?” 

Peter moistened his lips. ‘“‘She’s dead.” 
Then he added colorlessly, “‘Childbirth.” 

“My God.” The Captain was lost in re- 
trospective thought for a moment. Then he 
mused, “It’s strange that out of this army 
of two million men you should have been 
assigned to my regiment and company.” 

“Not so very. I was in a clerical position 
where I could arrange it myself.” 

Captain Herk shot a surprised look at him. 
But he did not ask the obvious question. In- 
stead he suggested, “You wanted especially to 
serve under me?” 

“In back of you, sir.” It was the first 
time Peter had said “sir” during the inter- 
view. As he spoke he dropped his hand to 
the hilt of his bayonet. 

The cards were all on the table. Both 


men understood. Peter had given Herk a 
fair warning, had dared the man he hated | 
to go into action with him as a member of 
his command. 


— wondered curiously what the Cap- 
tain would do, whether he'd fight or 
whether he would attempt to order his arrest. 
Peter did not know yet that men are very | 
seldom arrested in combat divisions on duty | 
at the front. Nor did he know that officers 
under fire do not very often indulge in the | 
peace time privilege of “passing the buck.” 
Captain Herk’s tightened. 

} 


white lines whipped back to his ears. 

“Very well.” He stood back from the 
doorway as he looked at his wrist-watch. | 
“You have seven minutes to get to the 
rendezvous.” 

Peter saluted and left. 

There was only one thing more to do. 


To Be ConcLupep 


Let’s Open a Beauty Shop | 


[Continued from page 79] 


own beauty shop, patterned after that of her 
triend in Superior. 

“And then the fun began,” she recalls. “I 
worked like a slave. I hadn't even a shoe- 
string to run that shop on. I had to do my 
own dusting and cleaning, because I couldn’t 
possibly have afforded to hire it done. Twice 
a week for five years I scrubbed that floor— 
did it at night, stealthily, with the curtains 
drawn and the doors locked as if I were com- 
mitting a crime—so people would not guess 
I could not afford a cleaner. 

‘“Mother’s kitchen in those days was not 
unlike the Chinese laundry down on the cor- 
ner, because I also washed my own towels 
at night so no one would guess I had only 
one day’s supply. At the crack of dawn, I 
would be out to gather them off the line and 
get them in. Mother would sprinkle and 
iron them. Eventually, of course, the busi- 
ness grew, and I was able to hire help.” 

Marjorie found, however, that she herself 
needed much more training and education. 
So when the shop began to pay, she did not 
put the proceeds into pink satin curtains or 
gadgets for herself. She studied with doctors 
and learned more about the skin, and the 
body generally. Her greatest help came from 
an old doctor of more than seventy, who had 
studied in Holland under Metzger, and knew 
the methods Metzger used to reduce the flesh 
of the royal household of Holland—at a fab- 
ulous rate. And when Marjorie learned how 
to slenderize the body, she realized she had 
something valuable. She rode to success on 
the vogue for the hipless figure, which was 
just beginning to sweep the country and 
change women from fudge fiends to salad 
samplers. 


HE stayed in Lansing nine years, and de- 

parted with capital and the confidence 
that she knew her business, and that she had 
outgrown a town of that size. She went to 
Detroit, where she opened a smart shop in 
a smart section, charged five dollars for a 
facial massage, and began to preach slender- 
ness—for a price. Seven years in Detroit, 
and she knew she was ready for New York 
—that she could carry a part of her clientele 
to New York, too. 

Her landlady became her first patient in 
New York. She was overweight. So were 
most of her friends. When it became known 
that Marjorie could reduce flesh women 
rushed in to shed their hips and chins. She 
soon outgrew her first quarters and moved 
into larger ones. In five years she had made 
$65,000. At present she is contemplating a 
chain of beauty and health shops and expects 
to see the name Marjorie Dork on a hundred 


other shops similar to her New York estab- | 
lishment. 

It is the day, she says, of big business. Of 
the thousands of little beauty shops that 
sprung up about the time she opened her 
first one in Lansing, many just barely make | 
a living today, and many have been crushed 
out by the competition. Others have been | 
forced to cut prices, give permanent waves | 
for five dollars, manicures for fifty cents, and 
struggle along as best they can. 

“Just a beauty parlor doesn’t mean much 
these days,” says Marjorie Dork. “Women 
have learned how to use creams and cos- 
metics for themselves. A shop that is dis- 
tinctive must do more than sell lotions and 
give massages and manicures. It must have | 
a service peculiar to itself alone. 


T IS not enough to reduce flesh today. A 

woman can starve herself and shed her 

pounds, but she will probably gain a wrinkled 
face and a bad disposition. 

“But slenderness, plus health, plus beauty, 
plus the ability to enjoy life—that is worth 
while. That is what, I can furnish to any 
normal woman who will follow my instruc- 
tions. I’ve spent twenty years learning how 
and I know it’s valuable.” 

Her treatment is not founded only on 
theory. When Marjorie started in the beauty 
business, she herself was a healthy young 
woman with great vitality, a good appetite, 
and the chances of becoming a buxom wo- 
man. In fact, at one time she actually did 
weigh 165 pounds, though she was not yet 
twenty years old. 

In a few years of scientific reducing she 
was down to 120 pounds, where she has 
stayed ever since. She still has the same vi- 
tality and health and complexion, but she 
knows how to keep herself slim. She looks 
like a svelte New Yorker, rather than a girl 
from the corn belt. 

She will look you calmly in the eye and 
say, “I shall be forty years old on my next 
birthday.” 

She knows she looks younger than the 
average thirty-nine years, but she knows that 
she looks no younger than any woman who 
has good health and takes care of herself 
could look. There is no scientific reason why 
a woman approaching the forties should look 
like a faded flower or an overstuffed piece of 
furniture. 

She knows that she is still young, but that 
she has built up a big business, is making 
a fortune, and that she is what the world 
calls a success for she has proved that she 
had a good idea when she specialized in slen- 
derness. 


Phyllis Haver 
Pathe film star, is one 
of the screen's most 
enthusiastic sponsors 
of ine bare-leg vogue. 


The 


Stockingless 
Style 


—the infallible test of 


a woman’s daintiness 


| Imported along with other chic fashions 
from France, the stockingless style is spon- 
sored by America’s smartest younger set. 

But —it is a style you can only enjoy when 
you know that your legs are absolutely free 
of superfluous hair. 

Before you go without stockings, or even 
before you put on your lovely, sheer, all- 
revealing hose, use Del-a-tone Cream. 

Snowy-white, faintly fragrant, it will quickly 
and completely remove every trace of offending 
hair from your legs—leaving your skin soft and 
velvety smooth. 

Dainty women find Del-a-tone indispensable, 
too, in removing hair from under-arm, fore- 
arm, back of neck and face. 

One trial will convince you that it has advan- 
tages to be found inno other product of its kind. 
Send coupon today for trial package. 

Del-a-tone Cream or Powder 
—at drug and department stores 
orsent prepaidin plain wrapper, 
$1. Money backif not satisfied. 
Address Miss Mildred Hadley, 
The Delatone Co. (Established 
1908), Department 656, 233 E. 
Ontario Street, Chicago. 


Hair-free legs 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 
AND MAIL 


Miss Mildred Hadley, 10 
e Delatone Co. 
{ Dept. 656, 233 E. Ontario er! 
Street. Chicago, Til. 
1 Please send me, in plain wrapper, prepaid. trial pack- ] 
age of Del-a-tone as checked herewith, for which I § 
enclose 10c. 
Del-a-tone Cream Del-a-tone (powder) 
‘ 
| 
1 Clty State 
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If You 


Didn’t Wear Shoes 


ANY of the foot troubles would 

not exist. Tight shoes, shoes that 

pinch or cause friction to the feet are the 
reason for corns, bunions and calluses. 


Much needless suffering can be prevent- 
ed by shaking Allen’s Foot =Ease into 
the shoes every morning. This antisep- 
tic, soothing powder takes the pain out 
of tired, sore, smarting, perspiring feet, 
takes the friction from the shoes and 
makes walking or dancing a delight. 


Always use it for dancing and to “break 
in’’ new or tight shoes. Buy a package 
today and enjoy real foot comfort. For 
Free trial package and a Foot=Ease 
Walking Doll address, Allen’s 
Foot =Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Allen's 


KURLASH Beauifes 


The Eyelash Curler Your Eyes 


Gives lashes natural up- 
ward curve. Eyes look 
larger—bright eyes bright- 
er, soft eyes softer. No 
heat or cosmetics. Apply 
gentle pressure an in- 
with soft 
pads. Handles in Apple 
Green, Baby Blue, Lav- 
ender, Cherry, Old Rose, 
Ivory. Dept., drug stores, 
beauty shops or direct. Send $1 or pay postman. 


TWEELETTE Beautifies 
Painless Hair Remover Eyebron 


Quickly, easily, painless- 
ly removes hair from 
any part of body. Free 
illustrated folder tells 
how to train eyebrows 
to harmonize with fea- 
tures. Dept., drug stores, 
beauty shops or direct. 
Send #1 or pay postman, 


URLENE Beautifies 
The Lyclash Grower Eyelashes 


Used with Kuriasn, grows long, luxuriant eye- 
lashes. Department, drug stores, beauty shops 
or direct, Send 50c or pay postman. 


The Kurlash Company 


31 Engineering Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


BLONDES! 
Wash Sunlight 


into your hair 


S your blonde hair darken- 

ing? Here's aneasy way to 
bring back allitssunny sheen 
andsparkle. Get Blondex, the 
special shampoo for blondes 
only. The very first shampoo 
leaves hair brighter—gleam- 
ing with new life and luster. 
Blondex is absolutely safe— 
no dyes or harsh chemicals. 
Fine for scalp. Used by a mil- 
lion blondes. At all leading 
drug and department stores. 


stant rubber 


IVING room, 
kitchenette, 
bath—and a 


dressing room, 
too! Those are 
magic words 
which start much 
planning and fig- 
uring, especial- 
ly when spring is 


By ETHEL LEWIS 


Your Own Room 


How Home-Making For Two Can 
Be Managed Delightfully—and Effi- 
ciently—In A Very Small Apartment 


be beautiful and 
livable in its many 
guises, there is the 
difficult problem of 
decoration to solve. 


Finding the right 
apartment may 
seem hard, but 


decorating it 
wisely takes even 
more thought and 


in the air. When 
thoughts of a planning and hunt- 
trousseau, and of ing—and then 
rugs and furni- buying. Here is 
ture, and of cur- the floor plan and 
tains and wall- photographs of an 
paper are all jum- apartment that 
bled up in one one young couple 
happy mass, this planned. Perhaps 
practical arrange- you can adapt 
ment seems the some of these 
answer to all ideas to your own 
queries. There’s a needs. 
touch of romance, The first thing to 
too, for the mod- consider is what 
ern architects help you cannot do 
to prove “that without. There 
two people can must be a couch 
live together more or a sofa or even 
cheaply than those a settee that’s 
itwo can live comfortable. There 
apart.’ No matter must be a large, 
if it is only one solid, deep-seated 
room, it’s large chair for the man 
jenough for a of the house, with 
home — that all- a small table close 
important first Richard Averill Smith by for his pipe 
jhome where A walnut or mahogany secretary and book. There 
dreams come true. and a well-proportioned desk chair must be a table 
Housekeeping for will be both useful and ornamental large enough to 
one, or housekeep- serve dinner for 
ing for two, is al- Courtesy of James McCreery & Co. four, and surely 
| most like playing there must be a 
house in these delightful new apartments. secretary, even if it’s a small one. A con- 
| Everything is arranged for the girl who venient place for writing seems so neces- 


a competent young business woman into a 
first class cook. It’s surprising how many 
| there are who can play that double réle not 
| only adequately but delightfully. The girl 
| who puts efficiency into her business is usu- 
ally the one who puts the same force to 
work at home. Nowadays every one con- 
spires to help her, from the groceryman who 
carries small sizes and quantities of every- 
thing, to the architect who designs so com- 
pactly that one room serves for living, for 
dining, and even for sleeping. All this with- 
out that old hemmed-in feeling that too 
| much was demanded of one room. 

This one room is primarily a living room 
full of comfort, color, and general livability. 
A few whisks of the table, the chairs, a table 
cloth, the candlesticks, all the table acces- 
sories, and behold the dining room! It can 
all be removed just as quickly and then 
you are ready to sink into that comfortable 
chair by the light, or to curl up on the sofa 
and delve into your favorite magazine which 
is lying right there on the table in front 
of the sofa. And when the hour grows late 
the magic doors. open, out come the beds, 
and with the lamps darkened, the living 
room is once more submerged, and the bed- 
room has its turn. At that rate, it’s not so 
difficult living in a one-room apartment, 
is it? 

When space is limited and one room must 


com home from work, and changes from 


sary, and the top behind the glass doors 
holds many books. If there is an overflow 
a little low bookcase in the corner, back of 
the big chair, is just the thing. 

The accessories come next—lamps, of 
course, but, oh, so carefully selected; a table 
at the end of the sofa, and a coffee table in 
front. This table should always be free, 
ready to hold the tea tray, the after-dinner 
coffee, or just the magazine and ash tray 
that you want after dinner. You really 
won't need much more except perhaps a 
radio or a phonograph, and an extra com- 
fortable chair near the window.  There’s 
plenty of space for all you see on the plan. 


OW to the furnishing! Walls may come 
4 as you want them, or you may have 
to take what the landlord has selected. Let’s 
hope that either way it is a nice neutral 
wall, deep cream, or ivory or buff, or pos- 
sibly a light green 
In a room of this kind it is best not to 
attempt any period effects and the bizarre 
and unusual are not in good taste. Walnut 
or mahogany furniture is probably wisest. 
First the secretary with simple straight lines 
and a nice pediment top, with no extra un- 
necessary curves, glass doors divided into 
panels, a well-fitted desk, and three or four 
drawers below. Next the table for dining, 
either a good drop-leaf or a gate-leg, or one 
of the combination type if it is not too long 


po 


A 


4 


men 


Li\ 
; 


— 
| 


This floor plan 
of a one-room 
kitchenette 
and bath 
apartment 
may give you 
some ideas for 
your own first 
venture in 
housekeeping. 
With almost a 
minimum of 
space and fur- 
niture, com- 
fortand charm 
have been 
achieved 


when opened. And four chairs—why not 
buy three of one kind and let the chair by 
the secretary be quite different. The desk chair 
can have an upholstered seat, if you like, 
and yet take its place at the dining table 
when there are four for dinner. The little 
gate-leg table by the window is excellent 
in style as you can see from the photograph. 
The end table by the sofa is straight and 
solid, large enough to hold a lamp and 
yet be a small table for coffee or tea. 

Now for color 
and texture and 
pattern—the sofa, 
the wing chair, 
and the curtains. 
Shall they be pat- 
terned or shall 
they be plain? Ii 
the walls are plain 
cream color and 
the rug is plain, 
or very nearly so, 
the curtains must 
be full of color— 
linen or cretonne 
or chintz. Those 
in the photograph 
are made of hand- 
blocked English 
linen with fasci- 
nating ships sail- 
ing a lovely blue 
sea. There are nice 
deep blue-green 
tones and some 
brown, and many 
bits of bright rich 
red, a flash of yel- 
low and gold, on 
the loveliest blue 
background you 


: business man 
can imagine. 


a convenientl 


S the curtains 
are the domi- 
nant note, the rug 
must keep its place on the floor where it 
belongs. It is a warm woodsy brown, a 
happier color than taupe, don’t you agree? 
The sofa is next in importance, and is 
covered with a heavy blue material of in- 
teresting texture, a deeper blue than the 
background of the curtains. There are odd 
cushions, too, a large one of deep red at 
one end and a blue one at the other. Perch 


An easy chair for the tired 


McBurney & Underwood, 


Decorators 


BATHROOM 


BED BED 


AS 


2 
g 


ing jauntily on top, just ready to tuck in 
at your back, is a little round, yellow gold 
one, an added spot of brilliant color. 

The furniture in place, the color scheme 
established, the walls, woodwork and floor 
in the background, you are ready to place 
the final notes—the accessories. The lamp 
on the little table in the window is red with 
bits of bright gold making the pattern on 
the shade. The metal bridge lamp has a 


plain parchment shade bound with red, top | 


and bottom. 


there is a_ thor- 
oughly _ efficient 
kitchenette with 
stove, sink, refrig- 
erator, and many 
cupboards above 
and below. There 
is even room for a 
breakfast table and 
two small chairs, 
which are much 
more comfortable 
than the old-fash- 
ioned Pullman 
breakfast benches 
which so often 
started the day all 
wrong. 

This particular 
apartment includes 
a linen closet for 
keeping all the 
bridal linens neat 
and always acces- 
sible, and there is 
more storage space | 
there, too. | 

The bathroom is 
complete to the 
last detail, and as} 
colorful as you} 
choose to make it. | 
The two beds have 
their own little 
closet away from the dust and dirt. 

In the large closet there is room for a} 
high chest of drawers or a chiffonier and the | 
pole for all the clothes hangers extends across 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


or woman and 
y placed table 


| 


for shoe-racks and space above for hats. 
You see your one-room home can be as | 


colorful and comfortable and livable as | 
though you had a whole house. 


the end. There is room on the other | 


In an alcove 


Lots Moran 
famed Fox Films star applying Bon- 
cilla clasmic pack. Her most recent 
picture’ Blindfolded” 15 buge success 


oht— 


toni 


New Beauty 


In an hour a revelation. New, be- 
witching loveliness. Cheeks that 
glow likeroses, because ofa thrilling, 
vitalized skin. This is the promise 
Boncilla clasmic pack brings to you. 


With your first use of this leader 
among all aids to quick beauty you 
will actually feel it draw from the 
skin impurities you never dreamed 
were there. Dead skin—hardened 
oil—impurities that mar. You will 
feel the tingle of new life, new 
nourishment clear down to the tis- 
sues beneath the skin. What an 
amazing experience awaits you. 


A Promise 

Perhaps with you, as with many others, beauty is simply a 
matter of correction. If so, you may confidently expect Bon- 
cilla clasmic pack to correct these obstacles to a lovely skint 
blackheads, whiteheads, oily skin, dry skin, blemishes, skin 
pouches, sagging muscles, little lines, crows’ feet, pimples, 
enlarged pores. 

And there is no waiting with Boncilla. No wonder beauty 
experts the world over urge its use. And remember this method 
is for all ages. The vivacious deb has as great need for Boncilla 
as the matron of forty or over. Do try it now. 

Any toiletry counter can supply Boncilla clasmic pack in 
tubes, soc and $1.00; in jars, $3.50. Or send the coupon with 
1oc for your first delightful skin thrill—four glorious beauty 
helps—a whole week's test. Clip the coupon now. 


Professional treatments 
at smart beauty and 
barber shops everywhere 


CLASMIC PACK 
For Quick Beauty 


BONCILLA—Indianapolis, Ind. (886-29) 

Send four quick aids to beauty—the 
pack, two creams and powder. I enclose 
a dime 


Name 
Address. [188] 
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Believe Me or Not— | 


10 Days Ago 
SLENDERNESS 
Seemed a Long Way Off. 


The personal story of a woman who at 
last found a safe and easy way to lose 
her 30 excess pounds 


7 7 ES, less than two weeks ago I had stopped hoping 
I would ever get back the slender graceful figure 
I used to have. I'm not tall, and | weighed 168 | 
pounds! Any woman knows how my vanity suffered 
I had tried everything 
reducing baths, sticky 
rubber garments, starva- 
violent exercise, 
fat mechieines 
nothing did me 
good I had tried 
ery way but the right 
' 


thom, 
anti 


And it was so easy after all! 
At last I heard about and fol- 
lowed Annette Kellermann’s sim- 
ple, sensible methods—the same 
that she has used to keep her 
own figure unchanged by more 
than a pound for 16 years 

lier 10 day free proof offer has 
showed me that [ can lose the 
pounds I need to—quickly 
t of them have gone al- 
so | know I'm on the 
ht track 1 feel better al- 
ready, and am looking forward 
confidently to the happy day 
when I can get into a size 20 


if / want to reduce safely— 


simply 


reduce 
write for Miss free 


er while you 


rhe Body Beautiful.” 
she will give you advice on re- 
ducing that is worth more than 
ou now realize 


book 


Miss Kellermann will be glad 
to send you, free. a copy of her 
Body Heautiful.” 
“il you about her 


md at the same 

ur energy and 

send the coupon below 
Annette Kellermann, 

Suite 406 


inecrenses 

Sim ply 
here ix no obligation 
Oth Street, New York 


or write a 
225 


Annette Kellermann, Suite 106 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


| 
s Kellermann 


Dear Mi 
Kindly send me, entirely without cost, your new book 

“The Hody HMeautiful 1 am particularly interested in 

Weight Reducing 

i | 

cu State 


Mechanical Dentistry 
of practical instruction. No books or 

al experience necessary. Easy pay 
ment terms ne od field Work your way through 
school. Our schools located in Phila., Boston, Cleve 
land, Detroit, and Chicago. Write for FREE BOOK. 
McCarrie Schoo! of Mechanical Dentiotry 
1338 S. Michigan 


o me 


Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES | 


REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN | 
forr ti a-Day F roe 
ir ping quickly 
row * ie ke. eal 
ir 
4 f 
or r 4 are 
free! Mailed in plain cope. Write 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 676, 5 Se. Wabash Ave.. Chicage 


| ural. 


| get better quick! 


Just a Good Girl Scout 


[Continued from page 41] 


ever came up here she’d compliment us on 
the way the backs are falling off the chairs.” 


But Al was beginning to get wise. So in- 
stead of inviting more tirades, he put the 
baby to bed, had dinner, dried the dishes, 


washed some baby things, and then wangled 
his one bulb static catcher and tuned in on 
the Life of Napoleon. And for the next four 
weeks every time Connie thought of the 
jardeniere, Al just used to wish he had never 
been born. 

Then something happened. 


UT just about at the time that some- 
thing happened, things were going on 
over at Edna's. Tom and Edna had a darling 
year-old baby and Edna was as wrapped up 


| in that baby as an East Bronx claimant for 
| damages in a street car accident is wrapped 
' up in bandages. 


Now this baby had a fever 
and therefore poor Dr. Parks had a brass 
pole built up to his bedroom and slept in 
his overcoat. 

Well, on this particular afternoon, which, 
by the way, was the same day that that 
something had happened to Connie, the doc- 
tor was over there on his fourth hurry call 
since noon, busily writing the Latin equiva- 
lent for powdered sugar on his prescription 
pad. Just as he was leaving, Tom who had 
been hanging around with a worried look, 


motioned him into a study off the foyer. 
“Tell me, doctor,” he began rather ner- 
vously, “is there anything you’re er—hold- 


ing out?” He jerked a thumb in the direc- 
tion of the sick room. 

The doctor put on_ professional 
No. 5. 

“My boy,” he said firmly, “there is noth- 
ing! It’s a common thing for an infant to 
run a high fever. Possibly an upset stomach. 
It may disappear at any moment.” 

“Well, it’s four days now, doc, 


smile 


and if it 


| doesn’t soon, I tell you we're going to have 
| two patients on our hands.” 


“You mean the Mrs.?” 
“Yes, I tell you, doc—— 
“Bah, my boy. Quite natural, quite nat- 
It's her first child 

“VYeah— Well, I tell you, doctor, the look 
in her eye lately isn’t quite natural to me! 
Is it natural for her to start moaning all of 
a sudden about never having done enough 
good deeds for folks in this world?” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. 

‘Oh, of course she didn’t tell you any- 
thing about that! That’s what’s got me 
worried! She broods to herself and won't 
eat or sleep. You know how people get 
goofy sometimes and want to wash up their 
sins. Well, she’s got it into her head since 
the baby’s sick that she’s a shot of hop and 
ought to make somebody happy he'll 
She’s got the girl scout 


so’s 
complex.” 


doctor began to scratch his chin. 

Not that she hasn’t always been more 
or less that type, doc. You know—zgives 
beggars her shoes and walks home on her 
hands. And me! I'll soon be looking like 
the New Year infant from her charitable 
deeds. Every bum that rings the doorbell 
gets my shirts, ties, and sox. And it always 
works out cock-eyed. During the war she 
donated her brother's Sunday suit to the Red 
| Cross and he gets off the boat and recognizes 
it on the Mayor of Brest and gets ten days 
in the guard house for wise cracking. 

“Rats!” went on Tom. “Those spread- 
sunshine-and-you'll-be-rewarded gags hap- 
pen in the movies. Not here.” 

“Come, come.” laughed the doctor. “I 
think it’s getting you slightly—not the Mrs.! 
As for her, well. I'll tell you what to do 
Get her out of the house for a while. She's 


been too close to things. Get some of her 
friends to take her for an auto ride, a movie 
perhaps—a walk.” 

Before Tom could answer, the doorbell 
rang and who should fluff in at that mo- 
ment but Connie, all smiles, trimly hatted 
and sugar-coated, and dragging another 
woman in tow. Mrs. Wilcox Bennet, the 
ritzy one, who had admired Edna’s jar- 
deniere so much. Connie began to cackle. 

“Oh, isn’t it just too terrible. Why I just 
heard! I met your maid on the street and 
she told me. Oh, the poor precious little 
tot! So I didn’t know if Mrs. Bennet knew 
the poor little angel was ill, so I ran over 
to tell her. And the maid said that Edna 
hadn’t been out at all, so I said to Mrs. 
Bennet, ‘Here she’s all cooped up in the 
house, poor soul. Let’s run over and just 
make her come out for a walk. She needs 
it.’ So we're taking you out for a walk, 
dearie! Why, honey, you look positively 
haggard and worn. Doesn't she, Mrs. Ben- 
net? You must get into your things this 
very minute.” 


T was very late when Edna returned home 

and she almost ran to the door and rang 
the bell. Strange sounds came from within, 
the maid greeted her, exclaiming: 

“Lawsy me, mom. Lawsy me!! We 
all been awaitin’ fo’ you! ‘Bout a hour ago, 
ah done look in at de beby an’ dere he is 
a settin’ up, an ah done take his temperance 
and yo’ husband say de fevah all go down, 
an’ de chile he laugh and den he cry, and 


Lawsy sech a yowlin’ ah nevah did heah in 
yo’ life.” 
But Edna ran right past her and flung 


herself upon the bed, kissing the curly head, 
and hugging and smothering the little body 
and sobbing. And then she felt a hand on 
her shoulder and turned and there stood 
Tom, his fur coat over his arm holding his 
gold-headed cane and his silk hat in his hand. 

“Why, dear,” she asked, “what’s that for?” 

“For the next tramp that rings the bell,” 


he said. Edna smiled softly. Then her face 
relaxed: 
Y the way, Tom, you can take that 
Celadon jardeniere off the piano and 


include it with them.” 

“How come, pet ?” he inquired. “I thought 
you were all mashed on that dingbat.” 

“IT was, dear,” she answered wistfully. “I 
was ever so much attached to it. It fas- 
cinated me. I loved it. But it’s got to go.” 

“But why, honey ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, dear,” she said. “I love 
nice things, artistic things, exclusive things— 
not things that all the cheap trashy stores 


have duplicates of. And this afternoon 
while we were walking along, Connie was 
leading the way and quite accidentally we 
happened to be over on the Boulevard 
and——and —and and—— 
and and so you see dear—— 
we've got to——” 
“Sure,” said Tom. “I see. And when you 
got away over there near the new subway, 
Connie suddenly remembered that she had 


to buy a birthday gift for some one, huh? 
And just by accident sort of, there hap»ened 
to be just the store in the neighborhood for 
those things. I got ya. And Connie insisted 
that you help her pick a gift out of the win- 


dow. Am I right? Sure I’m right! And in 
that window was a crummy duplicate of 
vour swell jardeniere, marked three forty- 


I thought so. And Connie made 
sure that you saw it, and that Mrs. Bennet 
was with you when you saw it, and that she 
saw it too. O.K., Baby! I take it back about 
the movies, and you can put my things back 
in the closet. You win. You've made some- 
one happy, and the kid got well. Whoopee! !” 


five, huh? 


The Party of The Month 


“Averages 


and pencil and the nerve of a brass 

monkey. It is just the thing to try 
when the crowd shows an inclination to be- 
gin a spite session. If they want to deal in 
personalities, all right. Lead them on—then 
spring “Averages” on them. 

This is a game that has some of this-why- 
here-now psychology stuff in it. It will really 
give you some new ideas about yourself and 
your friends. 

If there is any blatant egotist present who 
gets on your nerves, persuade him to be the 
first to try it. Otherwise call for volunteers 
or draw lots. Remember there is TNT and 
dynamite in this one. 

Take two pieces of paper and on each 
write this list of qualities of character in a 
column down the left hand side: 


Ten game of “Averages” calls for paper 


Brains 

Charm 
Adaptability 
Good Looks 
Neatness 

Sincerity 

Sense of Humor 
Good Mate 
Good Manners 


One copy of this list is for the victim to 
rate himself with; the other is for the crowd 
to use in rating the victim. 

Explain that the ratings must be given by 
everybody with perfect frankness and sin- 
cerity, or the game will lose 
its real kick. 

Each quality is marked 
on a basis of 10 for “per- 
fect,” 5 for “average,” and 
0 for “lacking altogether.” 
For instance Shakespeare 
would get 10 for brains and 
Lord Chesterfield 10 for 
good manners—but Milord 
would get O for sincerity 
You can mark to the half 
point. If you feel a shade 


streth can 


Write 


By 
Edward 


Longstreth 


Decorations 
By 
L. T. Holton 


Do you want to be the 
life of the party? Would 
you like to be the best 
hostess in town? Or _ tinues. 
would you become the 
kind of guest that people 
ery for? Edward Long-_ that the crowd has rated 


from invitations to exits. 
him in care of the world. Who cares for 
SMART SET. He will help — brains, anyway, when they 
you to have a good time. 


above the average for neatness, you can give 
yourself 

The victim takes his sheet and goes out of 
the room where he cannot overhear the dis- 
cussion about him. While he is out he marks 
himself on these qualities as honestly and 
seriously as he can. 

While he is gone, the others discuss him 
and try to agree on a rating for each quality. 
Some one keeps the list and puts down the 
marks agreed upon. Usually it is best to put 
the thing to a vote in each case, calling for 
the opinion of each person present and strik- 
ing an average of all their opinions. 

Sometimes they agree easily, but in case 
of argument, an average must be taken. Ii 
one votes 7, another 5, another 6, obviously 
the average is 6. If it gets more complicated, 
add all the votes and divide by the numbe: 
of persons voting to get the average. Write 
it down to the nearest % point. 

When all ten qualities are rated, add up 
the rating for the total standing. Then re- 
call the victim. 


HEN he comes in, the spokesman for 
the crowd first asks him for his own 
total mark. This is apt to be about the 
same as that given by the crowd. But there 
similarity ends. 
Then the spokesman asks, “What did you 
give yourself on brains?” 
The victim answers, “Eight,” 
is rather modest about it. 
“Well, we gave you four and a half,” the 
spokesman says. 


thinking he 


If the victim does not put 
on his coat and hat and go 
home, or take a poke at the 
spokesman, the game con- 


But when the victim gives 
himself 5 for “It” and finds 


him 10, all is forgiven and 
he is the happiest man in 


advise you 


can score periect for “It”? 
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Girls 
DoWell in 


O you like to draw? Develop 

your talent, make the most of 
your natural ability! Get into Com 
mercial Art,—a field where youth is 
an asset, not a handicap, and where 
you are paid as much as a man of 
equal ability. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


Many Federal Students—girls as well 
as men—are making $2,000, $4,000, 
$5,000, and $6,000 yearly—some much 
more. Art is a vital part of modern 
business—millions of dollars are paid 
yearly for illustrations and designs. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


Why spend your time on wearisome 
routine work that gets you nowhere’ 
Many Federal Students have quickly 
doubled and tripled their former in 
comes. The thorough Federal Course 
prepares you quickly. Contains les 
sons by leading artists. You get 
personal criticisms on your lessons. 


Test Your Art Ability Free 


Test your natural sense of design, pro- 
portion, color, perspective, etc. Find out 
how much talent you have—send today 
for Art Questionnaire. We will also send 
book, “Your Future” explaining 
the course in detail. Please 
State age anc 
occupation. 


Federal School 
of Commercial Designing 
1690 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wirth, 46 Enfield St., Brooklyn, 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in » time at home making display cards. 
Light, pleasant work. Nocanvassing. We 
instruct ou and supply you with work. 
Write t y for full particulars, 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
201 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
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Believe Me or Not— 


10 Days Ago 


SLENDERNESS 
Seemed a Long Way Off 


The personal story of a woman who at 
last found a safe and easy way to lose 
her 30 excess pounds 
ES, less than two weeks ago | had stopped hoping 
) I would ever get back the slender graceful figure 
I used to have I'm not tall, and | weighed 168 


pounds’ Any woman knows how my vanity suffered 


I had tried everything 
reducing baths, sticky 

rubber garments, starva- 
on, Violent exercise, 
en anti-fat medicines tou 
but nothing did me 

my goo I had tried 


ery way but the right 


And it was so es 
At last I heard at 
lowed Annette Kellermann’s sim- 
ple. sensible methods— the same 
that she has used to keep her 
own figure unchanged by more 
than a pound for 16 years 

Her 10 day free proof offer has 
showed me that [ can lose the 
pounds need to—quickls 
“asily t of them have gone al- 
cody, so t know I'm on the 

ht track 1 feel better al 
ready, and am looking forward 
confidently to the happy day 
when I can get into a size 20 


y after all! 


if want to reduce safely— 
stronger and healthi- 
you reduce simply 

s Kellermann’s free 
rhe Kody Heautiful.” 
» will give you advice on re- 
¢ that is worth more than 
ou reahze 

Kellermann will be glad 
free. a copy of her 
Body HWeautiful.” 
She will also tell you about her 4 
method of reduction—a sane, & 

ensible, scientifie way that takes ™ 
at w weight and at the same 
time Inere energy 
strength “imply send the 
letter rhere is no obligation Annette Kellermann 
West 30th Street. New York, Suite 406 


\iles 


—_ 


or write a 
225 


nd 
coupon below 


Annette Kellermann, Suite 106, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Dear M hellermann 

Kindly send me, entirely without cost, your new book, 
“The Kody HKeautiful am particularly interested in 
Weight Reducing 
cw State 


EARN 35 


Making crowns, bridges, 
plates, etc., for dentists. 
you CAN EARN 


ths of practical instruction. No books = 


matewr 

es, Nom hanical experience necesa ary. Easy pay 
ment terms. Uncrowded field. Work your way through 
school. Our schools located in Phila., Boston, Cleve 


land, Detr and Chicago, Write for FREE BOOK. 


McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentiotry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue 


Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 


@ REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 

ir wale 

r f 

Ma ied in plain elope. Write 


“KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 676, 5 Se. Wabash Awe. Chicage 


| Just a Good Girl Scout 


ever came up here she’d compliment us on 
the way the backs are falling off the chairs. 


| But Al was beginning to get wise. So in- 
stead of inviting more tirades, he put the 
baby to bed, had dinner, dried the dishes, 


washed some baby things, and then wangled 
his one bulb static catcher and tuned in on 
the Life of Napoleon. And for the next four 
weeks every time Connie thought of the 
jardeniere, Al just used to wish he had never 
| been born. 

Then something happened. 


UT just about at ‘he time that some- 

thing happened, things were going on 
over at Edna's. Tom and Edna had a darling 
year-old baby and Edna was as wrapped up 
| in that baby as an East Bronx claimant for 
damages in a street car accident is wrapped 
up in bandages. Now this baby had a fever 
and therefore poor Dr. Parks had a brass 
pole built up to his bedroom and slept in 
his overcoat. 

Weil, on this particular afternoon, which, 
by the way, was the same day that that 
something had happened to Connie, the doc- 
tor was over there on his fourth hurry call 
since noon, busily writing the Latin equiva- 
lent for powdered sugar on his prescription 
pad. Just as he was leaving, Tom who had 
been hanging around with a worried look, 


motioned him into a study off the foyer. 
“Tell me, doctor,” he began rather ner- 
vously, “is there anything you're er—hold- 


ing out?” He jerked a thumb in the direc- 
tion of the sick room. 

The doctor put on_ professional 
No. 5. 

“My boy,” he said firmly, “there is noth- 
ing! It’s a common thing for an infant to 
run a high fever. Possibly an upset stomach. 
It may disappear at any moment.” 

“Well, it’s four days now, doc, and if it 
| doesn’t soon, I tell you we're going to have 
| two patients on our hands.” 

“You mean the Mrs.?” 
| “Yes, I tell you, doc—— 
| “Bah, my boy. Quite natural, 
ural. It’s her first child % 
| “Yeah— Well, I tell you, doctor, the look 
|in her eye lately isn’t quite natural to me! 

Is it natural for her to start moaning all of 
a sudden about never having done enough 
good deeds for folks in this world?” 
| The doctor raised his eyebrows. 
| ‘Oh, of course she didn’t tell you any- 
thing about that! That’s what’s got me 
worried! She broods to herself and won't 
eat or sleep. You know how people get 
goofy sometimes and want to wash up their 
sins. Well, she’s got it into her head since 
the baby’s sick that she’s a shot of hop and 
ought to make somebody happy he'll 
get better quick! She’s got the girl scout 
complex.” 


smile 


” 


quite nat- 


Oe doctor began to scratch his chin. 

Not that she hasn’t always been more 
or less that type, doc. You know—gives 
beggars her shoes and walks home on her 
hands. And me! I'll soon be looking like 
the New Year infant from her charitable 
deeds. Every bum that rings the doorbell 
gets my shirts, ties, and sox. And it always 

| works out cock-eyed. During the war she 
| donated her brother’s Sunday suit to the Red 
| Cross and he gets off the boat and recognizes 
| it on the Mavor of Brest and gets ten days 
jin the guard house for wise cray king 

| “Rats!” went on Tom. “Those spread- 
sunshine-and-you'll-be-rewarded gags hap- 
pen in the movies. Not here.” 

“Come, come.” laughed the doctor. “I 
think it’s getting you slightly—not the Mrs.! 
As for her, well, I'll tell you what to do 
Get her out of the house for a while. She's 


[Continued from page 41] 


her 
friends to take her for an auto ride, a movie 
perhaps—a walk.” 


been too close to things. Get some of 


Before Tom could answer, the doorbell 
rang and who should fluff in at that mo- 
ment but Connie, all smiles, trimly hatted 
and sugar-coated, and dragging another 
woman in tow. Mrs. Wilcox Bennet, the 
ritzy one, who had admired Edna’s jar- 
deniere so much. Connie began to cackle. 

“Oh, isn’t it just too terrible. Why I just 
heard! I met your maid on the street and 
she told me. Oh, the poor precious little 
tot! So I didn’t know it Mrs. Bennet knew 
the poor little angel was ill, so I ran over 
to tell her. And the maid said that Edna 
hadn’t been out at all, so I said to Mrs. 
Bennet, ‘Here she’s all cooped up in the 
house, poor soul. Let’s run over and just 
make her come out for a walk. She needs 
it.” So we're taking you out for a walk, 
dearie! Why, honey, you look positively 
haggard and worn. Doesn't she, Mrs. Ben- 
net? You must get into your things this 
very minute.” 


T was very late when Edna returned home 

and she almost ran to the door and rang 
the bell. Strange sounds came from within, 
the maid greeted her, exclaiming: 

“Lawsy me, mom. Lawsy me!! We 
all been awaitin’ fo’ you! ‘Bout a hour ago, 
ah done look in at de beby an’ dere he is 
a settin’ up, an ah done take his temperance 
and yo’ husband say de fevah all go down, 
an’ de chile he laugh and den he cry, and 
Lawsy sech a yowlin’ ah nevah did heah in 
yo’ life.” 

But Edna ran right past her and flung 
herself upon the bed, kissing the curly head, 
and hugging and smothering the little body 
and sobbing. And then she felt a hand on 
her shoulder and turned and there stood 
Tom, his fur coat over his arm holding his 
gold-headed cane and his silk hat in his hand. 

“Why, dear,” she asked, “what’s that for?” 

“For the next tramp that rings the bell,” 
he said. Edna smiled softly. Then her face 
relaxed: 


Y the way, Tom, you can take that 
Celadon jardeniere off the piano and 
include it with them.” 

“How come, pet ?” he inquired. “I thought 
you were all mashed on that dingbat.” 

“I was, dear,” she answered wistfully. “I 
was ever so much attached to it. It fas- 
cinated me. I loved it. But it’s got to go.” 

“But why, honey ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, dear,” she said. “I love 
nice things, artistic things, exclusive things— 
not things that all the cheap trashy stores 


have duplicates of And this afternoon 
while we were walking along, Connie was 
leading the way and quite accidentally we 
happened to be over on the Boulevard 
and——and and and—— 
————_and———————-and so you see dear 
we've got to——” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “I see. And when you 
got away over there near the new subway, 
Connie suddenly remembered that she had 


to buy a birthday gift for some one, huh? 
And just by accident sort of, there hapvened 
to be just the store in the neighborhood for 
those things. I got ya. And Connie insisted 
that you help her pick a gift out of the win- 


dow. Am I right? Sure I’m right! And in 
that window was a crummy duplicate of 
your swell jardeniere, marked three forty- 
five, huh? I thought so. And Connie made 


sure that you saw it, and that Mrs. Bennet 
was with you when you saw it, and that she 
saw it too. O.K.. Baby! I take it back about 
the movies, and you can put my things back 
in the closet. You win. You've made some- 


one happy, and the kid got well. Whoopee! !” 


it 
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The Party of The Month 


“Averages 


and pencil and the nerve of a brass 

monkey. It is just the thing to try 
when the crowd shows an inclination to be- 
gin a spite session. If they want to deal in 
personalities, all right. Lead them on—then 
spring “Averages” on them 

This is a game that has some of this-why- 
here-now psychology stuff in it. It will really 
give you some new ideas about yourself and 
your friends. 

If there is any blatant egotist present who 
gets on your nerves, persuade him to be the 
first to try it. Otherwise call for volunteers 
or draw lots. Remember there is TNT and 
dynamite in this one. 

Take two pieces of paper and on each 
write this list of qualities of character in a 
column down the left hand side: 


Te game of “Averages” calls for paper 


Brains 

Charm 
Adaptability 
Good Looks 
Neatness 

Sincerity 

Sense of Humor 
Good Mate 
Good Manners 


One copy of this list is for the victim to 
rate himself with; the other is for the crowd 
to use in rating the victim. 

Explain that the ratings must be given by 
everybody with perfect frankness and sin- 
cerity, or the game will lose 
its real kick. 


By 


Edward 


Longstreth 


Decorations 
By 
L. T. Holton 


above the average for neatness, you can give 
yourself 5'. 

The victim takes his sheet and goes out of 
the room where he cannot overhear the dis- 
cussion about him. While he is out he marks 
himself on these qualities as honestly and 
seriously as he can. 

While he is gone, the others discuss him 
and try to agree on a rating for each quality. 
Some one keeps the list and puts down the 
marks agreed upon. Usually it is best to put 
the thing to a vote in each case, calling for 
the opinion of each person present and strik- 
ing an average of all their opinions. 

Sometimes they agree easily, but in case 
of argument, an average must be taken. Ii 
one votes 7, another 5, another 6, obviously 
the average is 6. If it gets more complicated, 
add all the votes and divide by the number 
of persons voting to get the average. Write 
it down to the nearest % point. 

When all ten qualities are rated, add up 
the rating for the total standing. Then re- 
call the victim. 


HEN he comes in, the spokesman for 
the crowd first asks him for his own 
total mark. This is apt to be about the 
same as that given by the crowd. But there 
similarity ends. 
Then the spokesman asks, “What did you 
give yourself on brains?” 
The victim answers, “Eight,” thinking he 
is rather modest about it. 
“Well, we gave you four and a half,” the 
spokesman says. 
If the victim does not put 


Do you want to be the on his coat and hat and go 


Each quality is marked life of the party? Would home, or take a poke at the 
on a basis of 10 for “per- you like to be the best spokesman, the game con- 
fect,” 5 for “average,” and hostess in town? Or _ tinues. 


0 for “lacking altogether.” would you 
For instance Shakespeare 


become the 
kind of guest that people — himself 5 for “It” and finds 


But when the victim gives 


would get 10 for brains and ery for? Edward Long-_ that the crowd has rated 


Lord Chesterfield 10 for streth can 


advise you him 10, all is forgiven and 


good manners—but Milord frominvitations toexits. he is the happiest man in 


would get O for sincerity 


Write him in care of the world. Who cares for 


You can mark to the half SMART SET. He willhelp — brains, anyway, when they 


point. If you feel a shade you to have a good time. 


can score periect for “It”? 


Girls | 
DoWell in 


Art _ 


O vou like to draw? Develop 

your talent, make the most of 
your natural ability! Get into Com 
mercial Art.—a field where youth is 
an asset, not a handicap, and where 
you are paid as much as a man of 
equal ability. 


Federal Students Are Successful 
Many Federal Students—girls as well 
as men—are making $2,000, $4,000, 
$5,000, and $6,000 yearly—some much 
more. Art is a vital part of modern 
business—millions of dollars are paid 
yearly for illustrations and designs. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


Why spend your time on wearisome 
routine work that gets you nowhere’ 

Many Federal Students have quickly 
doubled and tripled their former in- 
comes. The thorough Federal Course 
prepares you quickly. Contains les 
sons by leading artists. You get 
personal criticisms on your lessons. 


Test Your Art Ability Free 


Test your natural sense of design, pro- 
portion, color, perspective, etc. Find out 
how much talent you have—send today 
for Art Questionnaire. We will also send 
book, “Your Future” explaining 
the course in detail. Please 
state age and 
occupation. 


Federal School 
of Commercial Designing 
1690 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


00¢ k for No. 292. 
Ed. Wirth, 46 Enfield St., N.Y. 


MONEY FOR YOu 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
ins time at home making displ ay cards. 
Light, pleasant work, Nocanvassing. We 
instruct you and supply you with work. 
Write for full particulars, 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
201 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
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TWIN POOLS 
of LOVELINESS 


K ATHERINE 
Mac DONALD'S 
Lash Cosmetic 
willmake your 
eyes twin pools 
of loveliness— 
and absolutely 
without hint 
of artificiality. 
It makes the 
lashes seem 
long and luxuriant — gives 
glamorous depths to the eyes. 


Katherine MacDonald’s Lash 
Cosmetic is waterproof, yet 
easy to remove when you 
wish. New. Liquid. 


KAMEO BEAUTY PRODUCTS 


At most toilet goods counters 
or $1 direct to Katherine 
MacDonald at Hollywood. 


KATHERINE MacDONALD'S 
LASH 
COSMETIC 


WATERPROOF 


Feminine Daintiness 


The Very Foundation of Exquisite 
Daintiness Can Now Be a Simple 
Part of Woman’s Everyday Toilet 
The confidence of complete cleanliness comes with the 
practice of feminine hygiene in a safe and wholesome 
way. The users of Stirizol are enthusiastic about its 

soothing and healing results. 

It gives a dainty, fresh and clean feeling at once and 
also eliminates body odors quickly. 

For more than twenty years Stirizol has proved its 
value. It soothes and refreshes immediately, is ex- 
tremely effective and yet not poisonous. The $1.00 jar 
of Stirizol Powder will make many quarts of solution. 


At Your Druggist's 
or order direct from 
The Stirizol Company 


20 Water Street, 
Cusining. N.Y. VERY REFRESHING 


BEAUTIFY YOUR 
A Shapely Foot Is a Joy Forever 
Straighten Your Toes. Banish that 


Bunion. Any other foot trouble? 
* The “Perfection” Toe Spring 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION 
Worn at 
nmene witr a Xiltary 
app: 


or enlarged joint 


ance for day use, 
Send outline of foot. 
Write for full particulars. 


C.R.ACFIELD, Dept. 94, 1328 Broadway, New York 


MYSTIC DREAM 
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Women Who Ruled Men 


[Continued from page 


Here we come to the point that most wo 
men today fail to see, to acknowledge and 
to provide for, the point which, above all 
others, La Pompadour and Du Barry under- 
stood 

One may, surely, be permitted to admire 
Jeanne Poisson, Marquise de Pompadour, the 
gay, gallant, witty, kind-hearted woman who 
first official mistress of bourgeois 
France. She occupied a great po- 
sition and almost every woman in France 
envied her. She had great duties to per- 
form. Being a Frenchwoman, she could un- 
derstand much which the queen—a foreign 
born princess—could never fathom. Within 
her province fell the setting of fashions, the 
encouragement of the arts, the patronage ot 
French industries. Besides being the beloved 
of the king, she was a sort of feminine min- 
ister of affairs, and she was recoznized and 
catered to by the greatest in the land, the 
queens themselves, cardinals, ambassadors, 
generals and foreign potentates. Even the 
religious and highly respectable empress, 
Maria Theresa, sent the Pompadour her por- 
trait set in diamonds as a reward for her 
services as a stateswoman. 


was the 
origin in 


HIS then was what the Pompadour made 
this was the woman who tock 
upon herself the heroic task of keeping 
amused the bored and satiated king of 
France, Louis the Fifteenth. And for twenty 
years, until she died at forty-three, she suc- 
ceeded, not by mere feminine lure, but by 
using her brains 

All men desire to be amused and must be 
amused, else they become mere shells, broken 
in spirit, unable therefore to give a woman 
any happiness or love. 

No man ever had this characteristic to a 
greater degree than Louis, and no man was 
ever so hard to amuse. But Jeanne Poisson, 
Marquise de Pompadour, amused him. She 
set herself to work as hard as many a man 
works to achieve success in his chosen pro- 
fession. She arranged spectacles of infinite 
beauty and charm to please the jaded mon- 
arch. She varied her own costume to be a 
continual source of delight to him—appear- 
ing at one time in the most gorgeous rai- 
ment, at another in the simplest frock of a 
country maiden. She arranged hunts for 
him, in which she herself shone, for she was 
a superb horsewoman. In the little theater 
which she built upon her estate, she played 
the leading role in comedies, thereby enter- 
taining the king and showing her own talent, 
for there is no question that she might have 
been the greatest actress in France 

The unexpected was her delight, and she 
had endless new games and beauties to pre- 
sent to her royal lover. Seeing him surfeited 
with Paris and with the court, she turned 
nature itself to her account. Finding the 
most beautiful spot in all beautiful France, 
she staged rural dances and tableaux and 
built exquisite chateaux for the king. 

\ HEN at last her health began to break 

under the tremendous strain and the 
continued opposition of the court ladies, who 
never ceased to intrigue against her, and 
when she could no longer please Louis as a 
sweetheart. she remained his dearest friend 
and most respected advisor. 

She was a pretty littl woman, Madame 
de Pompadour. but the thing that kept her 
ruler of France for twenty vears was her 
knowledge of men—her knowledge of Louis, 
and the enormous tact with which she turned 
this knowledge to account. 

Du Barry also excelled in this particular 
phase of pleasing men. She knew how to 
amuse. While she never reached the heights 
of La Pompadour, nor of that patroness of 


ot herseli; 
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the Renaissance, Diane de Poitiers, the little 
milliner had the inborn qualities of an en- 
tertainer. Her gamin wit, her spontaneous 
impudence, her merry jokes and laughter, 
her easy-going good-nature, all combined to 
make her a most delightful and amusing 
companion. 

Aiter the death of Madame de Pompadour, 
no official favorite reigned at court. Louis 
could find no one to please him among all 
the ladies who attempted to gain that posi- 
tion. The Duc de Choiseul, most powerful 
of the French ministers, tried to win the 
coveted place for his beautiful sister, Duch- 
esse de Grammont while Madame d’Esparbes, 
a court beauty, proved only a passing fancy. 

Then, in 1768, when the Marquise had 
been dead for four vears, Jeanne Vaubarnier, 
afterwards Comtesse Du Barry, came to 
Court on an errand and Louis saw her. 

Their first interview must have been a 
delicious affair. 

A short biography of Du Barry in Ethel 
Colburn Mayne’s delightful book, “En- 
chanters of Men,” contains this description 
of the episode. 

“Jeanne accepted the affair light-heart- 
edly—dazzled no doubt and ecstatically an- 
ticipant of diamonds, but, for anything else, 
as unruffled as you please. She had the wit 
to affect no embarrassment, and the honesty 
not to deceive the king about her experi- 
ence. She rejected the airs of innocence 
which Louis was accustomed to—that 
sacrificial confusion with which even the 
sagest women imagined they must flatter 
the royal lover. She was herself; she treated 
the king as a man, and as the king was a 
man, he fell in love with her at the first 
interview.” 

The king was fifty-eight years old. In 
his youth he had been bored by the weight 
of government and the dignity of the Court. 
Only Pompadour had not bored him, and 
she was dead. “What would life be without 
coffee? What is it, with coffee,” so Miss 
Mayne describes his attitude toward life. 


EANNE DU BARRY saw that. Well, she 
would amuse him. She would make him 
laugh. Her effrontery was amazing. She 
made fun of everything and everybody. She 
mimicked pompous personages who for years 
had bored Louis stiff. If the people of Paris 
composed impudent songs about the new 
favorite, she herself sang them to the king. 

She refused to be bothered with dull af- 
fairs of state, which had long bored Louis 
unutterably, but she sometimes flew to him 
in tears and begged for the life of some 
prisoner who had touched her ready sym- 
pathy. 

In other words, she was smart enough to 
see that the only thing which would amuse 
His Majesty was something he had never had 
before—a little direct and undiluted contact 
with the people, represented by one Jeanne 
Du Barry. 

Aside from that—again showing her natu- 
ral born and highly cultivated genius for 
pleasing men—she followed carefully and 
consistently in the footsteps of La Pompa- 


dour. “Well,” thought Jeanne to herself, 
“she got away with it for twenty years. 
She must have understood this bird. I can't 


do better than do things the way she did.” 
Thus she became a patron of the arts, sur- 
rounded herself and Louis with the utmost 
luxury and gowned herself after the style of 
her predecessor. 

Often the modern girl—who is a very 
amusing person as a rule—wins a man by 
amusing him and then forgets about it after- 
wards. 

Men are not so difficult to amuse. The 
case of such a man as King Louis is simply 
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the extreme and being such merely proves 
that it can be done even in the most diffi- 
cult cases if a woman uses her brains. All 
men have tastes which can be catered to, 
friends whom they enjoy, things they like 
to do. Above all things, they hate being 
forced to do things which do not amuse 
them 


HE first place where a woman should 
endeavor to be amusing is within herself 
for nothing kills love so quickly as boredom. 
La Pompadour and Du Barry had no 
rights of any kind so they were compelled 
to be amusing Just as it would be 
the height of wisdom for beautiful women 
to pretend to themselves that they are plain 
and act accordingly, so it would be well for 
many wives and sweethearts to pretend men- 
tally that they must please or lose their 
happiness. 

A woman in the position of Pompadour 
or Du Barry tells a man only that which 
raises his self-esteem. Too many wives and 
sweethearts find it necessary to advise, re- 
proach, criticize. The human being doesn’t 
live who likes criticism. In rare instances, 
constructive criticism may be necessary. 
Petty, personal criticism never is. The wise 
woman desires always to appear sweet, ami- 
able, and amusing. 

In the last analysis, how many hours of 
the day do a man and woman as a general 
rule spend together? Very few. These hours 
should be looked forward to by the woman 
as the crowning joy of the day. Even if 
she is tired, even if she is not sufficiently 
clever or efficient to do her work without 
being fagged out, joy should lend her a 
stimulation which will make her appear at 
her best. 

If a woman plans for these hours, actually 
attempts to be a little rested and refreshed, 
she can nearly always do it. She can nearly 
always so arrange her day that she need not 
be worn out at the very moment when she 
most needs to be amusing. The wife who has 
leisure, in some measure, as most wives in 
America have today, and who does not 
thoughtfully plan to be at her best when 
her husband comes home, is simply a fool. 

Perhaps all a husband wants is to be let 
alone to read his favorite magazines. Then 
he is mot amused if he is dragged off to a 
picture show or a stupid party. Perhaps 
all he wants is to be listened to, as he re- 
counts the day’s happenings. Then he is 
not amused if his wife spends an. hour re- 
lating how Mrs Jones told Mrs. Smith that 
her husband had been seen out with his 
stenographer. Perhaps he wants to go out 
with the boys. Then he is not amused if 
he has to take his wife and her mother to 
see an O'Neill play. 


HE clever woman sets herself to amuse 

her man—and in return is usually genu- 
inely amused herself, for it is a natural de- 
light to woman to amuse man. Also, as soon 
as he finds himself always happy in her com- 
pany, he will begin to want to do things 
that please her. 

The third of man’s fundamental character- 
istics is that he always wants to be mentally 
and physically comfortable. 

It seems almost absurd to dwell upon 
man’s love of physical comfort and to im- 
press upon woman the necessity for catering 
to it. Yet men today complain bitterly that 
in houses furnished by women they can 
never find a comfortable place to sit! 

A really comfortable arm chair has kept 
many a man from keeping a date with an- 
other woman. 

Many a young man, hesitating between 
which of two girls he shall call on, decides 
in favor of the one who knows enough to 
have a comfortable chair waiting and the 
lights arranged so that they don’t shine in 
his eyes and is mistress of the art of making 
a fried egg sandwich along about midnight. 

Once a man comes home in the evening. 
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An Amazing New Discovery That Not Only Removes Hair Instantly 
But Delays Its Reappearance Remarkably 


NEW way of removing arm and leg 

hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that banishes the stimulated hair 
growth thousands of women are charg- 
ing to less modern ways. A way that 
not only removes hair but delays its 
reappearance remarkably! 
It is changing previous conceptions of 
cosmeticians about hair removing. 
Women are flocking to its use. The 
discovery of R. C. Lawry, noted beauty 
scientist, it is different from any other 
hair remover known. 

WHAT IT IS 

It is an exquisite toilet creme, resem- 
bling a superior beauty clay in texture. 
You simply spread it on where hair is 
to be removed. Then rinse off with 
water. 
That is all. 
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der Cream included.) Plain wrapper. 
IS IT WORTH 10c TO YOU? If not, your dime back 
by first mail. Address now, with ten cents only. 


Madame C. C. Williams, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Every vestige of hair is 


gone; so completely that even by run- 
ning your hand across the skin not the 
slightest trace of stubble can be felt. 


And—the reappearance of that hair ts 
delayed surprisingly! 
When re-growth finally does come, it 
is utterly unlike the re-growth follow- 
ing old ways. You can feel the differ- 
ence. No sharp stubble. No coarsened 
growth. 
The skin, too, is left soft as a child's. 
No skin roughness, no enlarged pores. 
You feel freer than probably ever be- 
fore in your life of annoying hair growth. 
WHERE TO OBTAIN 
It is called NEET—a preparation long 
on the market, but recently changed 
in compounding to embody the new 
Lawry discovery. 
It is on sale at practically all drug and 
department stores and in beauty parlors. 
In both $1 and 60c sizes. The $1 size 
contains 3 times the quantity of the 
60c size. 
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and is thoroughly comfortable, has on his 
favorite smoking coat and his easy slippers, 
and settles down under a good reading light, 
it takes something pretty enticing to make 
him put on his shoes and collar and go forth 
into the cold night. 

Madame de Montespan, the mistress of 
Louis Fourteenth, understood this fine art 
as few women have understood it, Her 
chef was the envy of all France and she 
knew Louis’ favorite dishes and wines and 
never failed to supply them. Her apart- 
ments were miracles of comfort as well as 
of beauty. The little suppers which the 
king shared with her night after night were 
occasions to which he looked forward, not 
only because of her sparkling presence, but 
because of the delight which would be his 
in bodily enjoyment and comfort. 

Physical comfort is elemental and essen- 
tial but mental comfort is of even greater 
importance. 

There are a thousand and one minor com- 
mandments which every woman should 
know in relation to making a man mentally 
comfortable. The girl who is entertaining 
a man she desires to win should regard them 
all. 

Never interrupt a man when he is telling 
a story. 

Never say, “Oh yes, you told me that 
before.” 

Never on any account allow a man to 
think he is boring you—and he may gain 
that impression even when he isn’t unless 
you show your pleasure in what he is saying. 

Never compare the man you are with un- 
favorably with another man, or praise ac- 
complishments in another man which he 
doesn’t possess. 

Never fail to laugh at the right time or 
to make some comment which shows that 
you have enjoyed or appreciated what he 
has said. 


EVER try to show superior knowledge 
on a subject which he thinks he knows 
a great deal about. 

Put up an argument occasionally on some 
point where he is sure to be right. If you 
never argue, he may feel you are dumb or 
that you consider him an inferior. But 
don’t argue to the point where you become 
domineering and don’t argue about anything 
that will humiliate him if he loses. 

Never criticize his bridge game in front of 
other people: 

Never question his word. 

Never speak disparagingly of any other 
girl he admires. No matter how pure your 
motive, he will only think you are jealous. 

Never try to impress him with any of 
your good qualities by telling him about 
them. If you have them he will see them 
for himself. 

Never try to register your popularity by 
telling him about the attentions of other 
men. There are other ways of calling this 
to his notice. If you talk about it, the 


| chances are he won’t believe you. 


Never give yourself airs by bragging about 
the good books you read or the good music 
you love, unless you are sure he shares your 
taste and knowledge. He may admire your 
mentality, but he will not love you for your 
superiority. 

Never let him see too plainly that you are 
doing something to please him. Suggest it 
ow. Otherwise you will embarrass 

im. 

These are a b c principles which every 
girl should know and practice—minor ones, 
of course. The big one is a happy manner 
and disposition, a sweetness and kindliness 
of speech and demeanor. 

No woman in history possessed these to 
a greater extent than Gabrielle d’Estrees, the 
beloved of Henry of Navarre. No romance 
of history shows a more tender and beautiful 
love between two people than this between 
the sweet Gabrielle and the warrior king. 

During the days when Henry was fightin 


desperately to hold even his own little king- 
dom of Navarre, when he had scarcely a 
second shirt to his back, when the struggle 
for a foothold in France seemed to be going 
against him, she gave him unfailing aiety 
and good humor, tact and tenderness. 

How great was the reward of La Belle 
Gabrielle for her sweetness, her tact, her yn- 
failing serenity of disposition. But for her 
untimely death, Henry would have made 
her queen of France in fact, as she had been 
in everything else for years. As she had 
shared his ill fortune with such gay spirits, 
in return he carried her to great heights 
when he became King of France. 

But even more than this, she had the com- 
plete and beautiful love of a great man for 
years. His letters to her reveal a love which 
any woman must be happy to have inspired 
in such a man as Henry of Navarre. 

“My beautiful Love. My True Heart. 
My Darling Love,” he writes. “Two hours 
after the arrival of this messenger, you will 
see a cavalier who loves you very much; 
they call him the King of France and of 
Navarre, an honorable title certainly, but 
very troublesome—that of your subject is 
much more delightful; the three together 
are good with any sauce and I am resolved 
to give them up to no one.” 

They first met in 1590. In 1596 he de- 
termined to divorce Marguerite de Valois 
and marry Gabrielle, then his official mai- 
tresse-en-titre. When he entered Paris as 
victor in 1594, after the long siege, she was 
carried behind the White Plume of Navarre 
in a litter covered with jewels—“‘my sweet 
Gabrielle, never scolding nor nagging.” 

In 1599, just a few days before their mar- 
riage, for which he had fought his counselors 
and advisors so valiantly, she died. When 
the news was brought to Henry, “he fell, as 
if struck by a thunderbolt.” 

The secret of Gabrielle’s great power lay 
in the fact that she loved Henry as he was— 
fickle, high-tempered, wild, but brave and 
adoring. She never tried to change him. 
Thus she made him happy. 


N the other hand we have the heart- 
rending figure of Louise de La Valliere, 
the first mistress of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Here, truly, is pathos. For La Valliere loved 
the king with all the passion of a great heart. 
But Louise was intensely, devotedly re- 
ligious. Her love for the king was greater 
than her piety. “I love him more than 
God—that is my great sin,” she said. But 
she found no happiness in her love. Re- 
morse ate into her soul, because of Louis’ 
marriage, of her sin in loving a married man. 
Soon that remorse made her sad and tear- 
ful. When Louis came to her, evening after 
evening—for he loved her more deeply than 
any other woman in his life—he found her 
face pale and mournful. Her eyes dimmed 
and red. She tried to smile, to be happy 
as she had been in the early days of their 
love. But the attempt was vain. She tried 
to talk, to entertain him, to respond to his 
love as she had done in the beginning. But 
her sense of shame weighed too greatly upon 
her. 

And it wasn’t long before the witty and 
sparkling Marquise de Montespan had dis- 
placed her. Though Louis still loved Louise 
and begged her to remain, he admitted his 
passion for the woman who entertained and 
amused him with her wit, who made him 
comfortable physically and mentally. And 
Louise de La Valliere, unable to bear the 
pain of sharing his love, entered a Carmelite 
Convent, where in haircloth shirt and upon 
hard stones she expiated her sins of the flesh. 

Man wants to be loved. 

He must be amused. 

And no woman will long hold a man’s love 
nor will she readily win it, unless she makes 
him comfortable, mentally and physically. 

These three things the French mistresses 
knew and it made them rulers of France 
through the men who loved them. 
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What the Well-Dressed 
Table Will) Wear 


The table above, is set for a semiformal dinner party, 
with candles and flowers, with shining glass and gold- 
encrusted service plates and the correct flat silver. 
Notice the simplicity—and the completeness—of the 
arrangement. Notice also, the lower, less formal 
luncheon table, with its lacy doilies and its dark glass. 
The flat silver is gaily patterned—and very graceful 


Shust a moment or two 


to make sure you are 
irreproachably immaculate 


. . justa rain or two of Heck applied with a bit of 
cotton S ay bathed and dried underarms. . . THEN 
you can be SURE. It’s such a simple precaution. No 
more trouble Hn a touch of rouge to the cheeks. Less 
trouble than brushing the teeth. JUST A MOMENT 
OR TWO! Heck Deodorant is the safe, effective wa 
to guard against possible underarm odor from which 
very few are ordinarily free. Heck is odorless and 
colorless. You'll like it. 
Get a bottle today. 
Two sizes—50c and $1. 
($1 size is 3 times larger) 
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‘Tre Hecx-Comanp Co., Inc., Kansas Crry, Missount 
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Make Your Skin 
Ivory White. 


in 3 Days! 


In 3 to 6 days this totally new-type 
lotion brings vivid, alluring beauty to 
the skin in a safe natural way. It 
brings whiteness and velvety smooth- 
ness up from underneath the darken- 
weather-roughened surface. The 

ws ivory-white — all trace of 


in famous TA arantee these 
quite or Hea. guarantee LOTION FACE 
BLEACH . When the package arriv am, pan the 

tman A. - 1.50 for the size bottle. it six days. 
hon, if not if not simply amazed, 1 will refund full price with- 

Write today to 
GERVAISE GRAHAM 

Dept. S-6 25 W.lllinois St. Chicago, lll. 


GRAY HAIR 
GOES IN 10 MINUTES! 
Money back if it fades 
again! My French MAGI 
Compound 
streaks. No 
linen or scalp. Penetrates 
all through each hair. 
Stands any amount of 
washing, shampooing and 
curling. Leaves hair soft 
and silky. Guaranteed 
harmless. Easily applied in few minutes. Only one appli- 
eation. $2.00 outfit for only $1.45, to introduce quickly. 
Send M. O. or pay C. O. D. plus 20 cents postage. I guar- 
antee you will be greatly pleased. Plain wrapper. 
MAISON JEUNESSE, (7 Park Row, New York. MD-2!. 


EY« HOME 


Oil painting photos and miniatures. No talent re- 


quired. Easy, fascinating work for men and women. 
$35. to $100. a week and more. Big demand for art- 
ists. Free Employment Service. Earn while learn- 
ing. We teach you at home. Complete artists’ 
outfit furnished. Write for free book today. 
NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, INC., 
born Dept. 10-6, 
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Can be Secretly Removed! 


you can remove those annoying, 

embarrassing freckles, secretly 
and quickly, in the privacy of your 
own home. Your friends will wonder 
how you did it. 

Stillman's Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
Rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. The first jar proves 
its magic worth. At all druggists. 
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Freckles | The Skin 


74 Rosemary Lane 
Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me Free booke 
let “Goodbye Freckles”. 


PREPARE FOR AN 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
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putting out in a boat without knowing how 
to manage it?” he scolded. 

“Yes, I am,” she admitted gripping the 
combing as the catboat slid along, shipping 
water. “But riding over sea caves and nests 
of pearls seemed better than wasting time in 
sleep.” 

“Heavens! How do you get that way? 
I’ve sailed for years and never thought of 
pearl nests and sea caves beneath.” 

“Because it’s every-day to vou,” she argued. 

“What I’d like is a little farm and sheep 
to herd,” he said. 

“Then you don’t know sheep,” she told 
him. “Where I live the hills are covered 
with sheep. I think fish are subtler, more 
illusive. There might be romance in fish, 
but sheep are dreadfully meek.” 

“Are you by any chance a shepherdess?” 

“Only of school children. But if you call 

me a schoolma’am I'll rock the boat.” 
He threw back his head to laugh. Strong 
white teeth flashed. Wet hair twinkled. - It 
was as if her dream person had materialized. 
“No, I shan’t label you anything. You 
don’t exist, you know. I have dreamed 
you. I'll think of you when I’m at sea again 
and longing to be ashore with a flock of 
sheep. I long to be ashore and do things 
the waves won’t wash away. Why, I im- 
agine waves are sheep. Why don’t you 
reverse the idea if fate has anchored you to 
teaching school? It helps tremendously. 
Just fix your eye on Tou Mu and wish.” 

“Tou Mu?” she asked humbly. 

“Tou Mu is the North star, to whom little 
Yunnan women pray for children. You can 
ask for adventure if that’s what you want. 
Imagine waves on your valleys; pretend tea- 
gardens and coffee plantations, and sugar- 
cane with brown girls working in the fields, 
and Chinese slave girls nursing silk cocoons. 
Did you ever think of how all you wear and 
eat originates? There’s romance for you. 
It’s all a matter of imagination, of daubing 
your local scenery with ideas, like I pretend 
the cat’s paws are sheep and the sea is my 
pasture.” 


“QUT why don’t you try to have your 

sheep instead of pretending?” she asked 
impatiently. “I couldn’t live on pretense. 
Doesn’t there come a day when imagination 
runs dry?” 

“Tt does,” he said grimly. “But I’m a lazy 
duffer. I wanted to farm but there were 
too many brothers for the ranch so I went 
to sea. I’ve done pretty well, but now that 
I’ve got a ship and a little money there's 
no one to spend it on. All I’ve got is my 
boat over there. 

“But I’m glad I found you. My name is 
Dick Patterson. You could reach me at any 
time by addressing the Golden River Com- 
pany in Cebu if you need any data on tropic 
scenery to fill your imagination container. 
I'm rather interested to see if you’re in 
earnest or just another wistful dreamer like 
myself.” 

“Dick Patterson. D-.P.” she mused, and 
thought of dream person. 

“If I can help about the sheep,” she offered. 
They were near shore and from afar out 
came vibrant and prolonged pulsations of 
sound from a ship’s bell. The catboat ran 
straight to her mooring post and the man 
stood on her stern. 

“Good luck,” he said and laughed, a 
crinkling, thrumming laugh, then he plunged, 
beating the waves under with steady strong 
strokes. 

Gloria sighed. Romance had swirled her 
silken skirts close by, adventure called, and 
she had no courage to follow. It was treason 
to Johnny to think of Dick Patterson. 

“You coward,” she called herself. “You 


shameless hussy. Out gallivanting with an 


North Star 


[Continued from page 82] 


improperly clad person, an utter stranger, 
And it’s past eight bells. Midnight!” 

She went slowly home and sat in the win- 
dow with her feet touching the marigolds 
and daisies of Aunt Mary’s garden. The 
town was quiet. Over the sea came a single 
bell-stroke, followed by creaking and flut- 
tering sounds, a leathery, squiggy sound that 
came only from oars creaking in row-locks. 
Something grated. For five minutes Gloria 
wondered who was abroad at that hour in 
a rowboat before she ruined a clump of 
marigolds by jumping to earth and running 
to the gate. There she stood with hands 
clutching the iron pickets and her face 
pressed to the cold metal which kept Spanish 
girls of the old régime of Monterey from 
disillusionment of more intimate acquain- 
tance with serenading swains. Steps came 
down the road, keeping pace to the whistle 
about the “Arab Shod With Fire.” 


ND as the steps came thrillingly near, she 

snatched away her hands, caught them 

on a prickly thorn and set the rose vines shak- 

ing. She thrust a thorn-scratched and bleed- 

ing finger between her lips just as Dick Pat- 
terson’s face appeared at the gate bars. 

“Lovely hour to be gathering roses while 
ye may,” he observed. “May I have one 
to pin behind my ear? There. I was sure 
you cut your hand.” 

He reached through the bars, caught her 
hand, touched the finger with his lips. 

“T couldn’t half think in a bathing suit,” 
he explained. “And I couldn’t leave without 
knowing your name in case you happened 
to need data. You're the very first person 
to disillusion me about sheep and make fish 
seem romantic. You don’t know what 
qualms of longing you've laid to rest or 
started in other directions. I hate to seem 
precipitate, but if I sailed away and lost 
track of you, I’d be worse off than wanting 
to be a shepherd.” 

“But my name can’t matter,” she said. 
“I’m going home to Emerald Valley to- 
morrow. What you said is true. You've 
dreamed me, and I’ve dreamed you. Com- 
ing out of the sea as you did, I felt bold. 
But now you’ve changed from a silver flash 
to a merman. It’s different.” 

“T'll change to a silver flash if you’ll come 
sailing,” he offered. “Emerald Valley. 
Sounds green. How does one get there?” 

“Oh, don’t come there,” she sighed. “Let’s 
keep dreams. I'll be teaching school. But 
I'll make romance of paper bags from tall 
trees. You’ve given me an idea anyway.” 

Clad in every-day clothes and a white 
sweater, he no longer seemed like the dream 
person, and became distant, formidable. 
Besides, Aunt Mary slept lightly. If she 
wakened and heard a strange man with 
Gloria at the gate, no explanation could 
prevent her saying one never knew how these 
orphans would turn out. Aunt Mary had 
not approved of her sisters adopting Gloria. 
Still, she told him her name, then snatched 
away her hand and left him standing at the 
gate. Looking back she saw a flash of white 
teeth as he laughed softly. Later, the Fire- 
shod Arab retreated to the shore. 


EXT morning Gloria was called from 

sleep, hurried through breakfast, hurried 
to the depot only to wait an endless time for 
the train. Uncle Captain tried to entertain 
her. He predicted the train would be late, 
the day hot and dusty. He told her to fetch 
Aunt Millie and Aunt Anne to Monterey 
where they would have a bit of sea wind 
and fog to chew on. 

“Don’t forgit how to box the compass, 
Glory,” he called as she waved farewell from 
the train steps. 

Millicent and Anne were so glad to have 
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ber home they heard the compass boxed to 
the tune of “Arab Shod With Fire” and 
smiled as if it were humorous. She related 
the news commendably, not forgetting the 
eges increasing daily from Aunt Mary’s 
chickens, the breaking of the Satsuma vase 
by Bimbo, and the black taffeta giving at 
the seams. ; 

Johnny came that night with a box of 
candy and a bunch of dahlias. He sat on the 
front steps and tucked his handkerchief in- 
side his collar to keep it from wilting and 
looked like a plump baby with a bib. 

Johnny seemed more silent than usual. 
He did not smile when she boxed the com- 
pass, so Gloria did not attempt such silli- 
ness again. A young moon kicked up her 
silver heel among the stars and Gloria 
thought of Dick Patterson coming to a 
Monterey gate to kiss her finger. 

“Well, Glory, I’ve put up a lot of new 
shelves and a vegetable rack,” said Johnny. 
“And I’ve got a good price on turnips and 
carrots. I can get them iocally and save 
freight bills. And my mother is going to 
visit my sister in Los Angeles. I’m keeping 
bach’, and I won’t like that.” 

“Why don’t you go with your mother 
and see Los Angeles?” she asked. 

“But he couldn’t leave the grocery,” cried 
Aunt Anne. 

“Well, you wouldn’t miss me, I suppose,” 
said Johnny to Gloria. “I was going to ask 
you to look over the house. It has to be 
papered, but if you feel that way, of 
course—” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, seizing courage 
by the throat, “I feel that way, Johnny. 
How is business, anyway ?” 

“Rotten,” he gasped. “Three groceries in 
a town of this size.” He paused as if to 
allow the depravity of such a situation to 
sink in. Then, “Glory, you don’t mean that. 
You’re always teasing. But it’s risky get- 
ting married nowadays. Still, you’ve never 
been extravagant. I thought if you wanted 
to keep on teaching, my mother would stay 
and keep house for us, for a while.” 

“T wouldn’t drive your mother out of her 
house,” said Gloria chokingly. “Besides I 
like living home with Millie and Anne.” 


LORIA’S thoughts flashed to Dick Pat- 
terson sailing strange seas and she tingled 
at the memory of a kiss on her palm. 

“When you were in the house, your Aunts 
said they thought of going to Monterey to 
live with your Aunt Mary,” insisted Johnny. 
“We could rent this house. And as I said 
if you wanted to teach—” 

“No, Johnny. I don’t want to go on teach- 
ing school. I’m going to make romance in 
pictures for store windows. I’m going to put 
adventure into every-day things that will 
coax people to buy for sheer romance. Bu- 
juns in sarongs. 

“Wahenes in sugar-cane fields. I'll wring 
the hearts of housewives with bare-legged 
and bangled romance. [I'll thrill this town. 
I could always draw fairly well, and did you 
ever know a nobler vocation than making 
romance for jaded mothers?” 

“Gloria!” cried Anne in alarm. 

“Seems to me Monterey spoiled you,” 
snorted Johnny. 

It had. Johnny’s talk of vegetable racks 
and shelves completed her spoiling. Dick 
Patterson, dream person, came close. She 
had not had courage to grasp reality that 
night. Somehow regret must be forgotten 
in work. 

Gloria began that night with crayons and 
water-colors. Next day she manned the 
slat-hammock under old apple trees, stocked 
it with books of travel, and worked all her 
spare time. She returned from hammock 
cruises star-eyed and laden, dived into seas 
of paint and brought forth gems. Then she 
went to the shops and bartered young en- 
thusiasm for dollars and orders for more 
show cards. 

Johnny scorned them even as gifts. 
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It was a winter night and his hand brushed 
light snow from the gate. Gloria was thin 
and restless eyed. She would have been 
glad had Johnny caught her in his arms and 
comforted her. But he would do no such 
thing on the street. 

“You're losing your looks over those 
cards,” he said. “Why don’t you marry me 
and cut out this night work painting. You 
could go on teaching awhile—” 

“Johnny, I am going on teaching. I am 
going on until I can keep Anne and Millicent 
from canning pickles and jams and making 
lace for sale to support themselves. You 
can’t afford to keep four of us. You say 
your business is rotten and you won't try 
to offset competition.” 

“Competition. Meaning your darn show 
cards?” 

“They help. 
haven’t any romance— 

“Romance isn’t bread and butter,” said 
Johnny. 

“No. But it’s life,” she sighed. 

“Your cards have about run me out of 
town,” Johnny admitted crossly. 

“You’d never have the courage to run out 
yourself,” she snapped. 

“Tf I can sell the store I’m going traveling,” 
he announced, “unless you'll marry me this 
winter. Glory, why don’t you?” 

“Oh, Johnny, I hate cooking. Please go, 
Johnny. Have some fun before it’s too 
late.” 

“Well, if you feel that way—” he sulked. 

“Johnny, I know a man in Cebu; he 
trades between the islands. If he gave you a 
job—” 

But Johnny had stalked down the street. 
He turned in at Deakens’ gate and Deakens 
was the most prosperous grocer in town, a 
firm believer in Gloria’s show cards and 
romantic pictures. Gloria felt crushed, con- 
trite, rather like a murderer. But for Johnny, 
she rejoiced. Once he was away, he’d thank 
her for sending him forth. She went down 
the street, came to the depot where a tele- 
graph key clicked and stood at the window. 

“To Dick Patterson, Cebu,” she began, 
then carefully counted ten words. “Have 
you a position for capable person in trade 
line ?” 

She was thinking of Johnny. Having 
ruined his grocery business it was only fair 
to find him another lucrative position. And 
that night she dreamed of Dick Patterson, 
and woke early to make more cards before 
school. A week later Johnny had sold his 
grocery to Deakens, and came to say good- 
by to Gloria. And Gloria had been adding 
her bank account and announcing that she 
was through teaching school because the 
card business was so prosperous she needed 
all her time. More splendid still, she was 
assured of an income in work she loved. 


Storekeepers say so. You 


” 


WO more days of school before the Christ- 

mas holidays, and Gloria did not mind 
because she had planned to take the Aunts 
to Monterey. That afternoon she went 
shopping and was late for supper, but her 
arms were full of bundles. 

She waved railroad transportation for three 
in the faces of the astonished aunts, then 
ripped open paper wrappings. 

“Sarongs!” she announced shaking out gay 
frocks. “We three bujuns will be decked 
like the morn. We’re having a holiday on 
my money. We'll stay if they'll have us. I 
could work much better in Monterey and 
you'll love Uncle Captain’s. old adobe 
museum. You shall count eggs and watch 
Bimbo catch mice in priceless Satsuma ware. 
They want you to come and the rent of this 
house will keep you in affluence. I’m getting 
somewhere around two hundred and fifty on 
contracts next year. Oh, darlings, you never 
know how those orphans will turn out!” 

It was bedtime before the flustered, flushed, 
maiden ladies subsided, before their objec- 
tions were silenced, before they began to 
get excited over the gay-colored, new frocks. 


“But can we afford to live idly?” they 
asked again. 

“Listen, darlings, I’ve rented this house for 
you to Deakens’ new manager for Johnny's 
grocery. That’s forty a month. I’ve got a 
copyright applied for on my cards and a 
company to lithograph them and they'll 
bring in two hundred more a month without 
making originals. Of course, I can’t be idle 
But I’m tired. I want a holiday. I want to 
go sailing with Uncle Captain.” 

She could plan no further. She had made 
romance for others, and none for herself. 
She was thin and weary and her dimples 
were gone. She had forgotten how to box 
the compass .nd to find the North Star. 


UU CAPTAIN brought back the dim- 
ples. While Millicent and Anne investi- 
gated the chicken prospects and discussed 
wearing qualities of taffeta, and Bimbo's 
mousing proclivities, Uncle Captain lured 
Gloria to the catboat with a mysterious 
aura shrouding the voyage. 

“Where is Tou Mu, I want to wish,” she 
requested. 

“We're headin’ for it,” said Uncle Captain, 
“Her skipper come in yesterday and come 
askin’ fer you, an’ took a yellow rose.” 

“Uncle Captain, I’m speaking of the North 


Star. Don’t tease.” 
“Strange skippers askin’ fer you,” he 
scolded. “What would Aunt Mary say to 


that if I hadn’t headed him off?” 

“She’d say, you never know about orphans, 
But I thought—” 

“Said you’d sent a message to Cebu an’ 
they recabled it to Los Angeles where he 
was startin’ an import bazaar. Are you 
sellin’ him bujuns in sarongs, an’ bare-legs, 
an’ bangles, Glory ?” 

Uncle Captain chuckled over those scan- 
dalous inventions of Gloria’s, shocking to 
the Aunts. But Gloria was numb, speechless, 
for the catboat headed beside a ship, and a 
man hung on the Jacob’s Ladder, reaching 
to catch her hand. 

“Maid of Night and the Sea,” he greeted 
Gloria whose cheeks were burning. “I had 
your message and came at once on my way 
to Emerald Valley where the sheep are meek 
and unromantic, and fish seem more subtle 
and illusive. Your Uncle persuaded me to 
moor here. So I’ve watched and waited. 
While I waited I’ve gazed at Tou Mu up 
there and wished.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t find Tou Mu to wish, until 
this minute,” cried Gloria. 

“Gloria, after I talked to you that night I 
quit pretending. You were like that Polar 
Star, shining, shining, pointing ways to real 
things. I came with a load of goods and 
trinkets to start a bazaar where romantic 
schoolma’ams could get romance handy. Your 
message was just in time, but you shan't 
tend store. I'll hire a man—” 

“Oh, but I didn’t want that job for my- 
self?” she cried. “I’ve got work. It was 
for Johnny Everett because I won’t marry 
him and I spoiled his grocery business with 
my bujuns in sarongs, an’ wahenes—” 

It took time to explain and they went 
forward, eyes on the North Star which 
twinkled and winked over a sea scattered 
with star silver. 

“So you see, everything turned out nicely. 
You gave me ideas that night,” she said. 

“T gave you something else,” he said, “my 
heart, my love, my whole life. Gloria, I’ve 
stared Tou Mu down at dawns, wishing—” 

“And I’ve tried to find it, to wish,” she 
whispered. “I was afraid you were just a 
dream person, a silver flash, a merman. 

“Gloria, I’ve only got a ship, but she’s 
staunch—” 

Her head was against his breast; his arms 
held her as if she was something precious, @ 
jewel shining in its nest. He was Romance. 
His ship was Adventure. Johnny had a job. 
The Aunts were on Easy Street. Gloria 
lifted her arms and her face and gave him 
her life with her kiss. 
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The Intimate Diary of Peggy Joyce 


[Continued from page 54] 


tell the man who loves her anything im- 
rtant, it makes him feel too important. 
Henri is a dear and quite the best of the 

men who keep wanting me to marry them 

but I do not know if he would make a good 
husband because I think he has a very 
jealous disposition and a strong will. 

We will see what Earl thinks is a good 
salary and if it is really good I shall go to 
work instead of marrying. 


unpay. Well I have seen Earl and really 

his offer is quite 
flattering; it is a 
percentage with a 
guarantee and if the 
show is a success I 
shall make about 
$10,000 per week 
which is more than 
Henri would give 
me, so why should I 
marry when I _can 
make more myself 
than any man can 
give me? 

I have told Earl 
I will consider the 
offer because it is 
always best to keep 
these theatrical 
managers guessing 
like husbands, but I 
have decided to ac- 
cept, but I will ask 
more money. 

Monpay. I have 
signed the contract 
and Earl has given 
me 1 per cent more 
than he offered so 
it didn’t do any 
harm asking. 

It never does any 
harm to ask for 
what you want and 
sometimes it is good 
policy to ask even 
if you do not want 
a thing because it is always better to have 
something than not to have it. 


Wepnespay. Earl Carroll is a very charm- 
ing and a very misunderstood man. The 
papers and magazines are always printing 
stories about him and saying he is nervous 
and excited and irascible but he is really 
nothing like that at all, he is quite calm and 
collected and a great joker, and I never see 
him in a temper. Jim Carroll his brother is 
a nice man too. 

Joe Cook is to be in the show and has 
the male lead; he is a marvelous comedian 
and Earl says that with me and Cook he is 
sure of a big success. 


Several weeks elapse 


Wepnespay. I have met a Baltic Baron, 
he is very charming indeed and we are prac- 
tically engaged. 

Somehow I have always thought of beef 
and castles when I have heard of barons, 
but this baron is not like that at all. His 
title is a very old one and he is very dis- 
tinguished with lovely manners. 


Several more weeks pass, with no further 
references to the baron, and then the show 
moves on to Chicago. Chicago seems to 
have been rather a patel city for Peggy. 
It was there she first met Stanley Joyce, 
and it is there she meets— 


Sunpay. We have had the opening and it 
Was marvelous, nearly as wonderful as the 


Peggy Joyce and Count Moerner— 
her last husband, to date. 
will be the next? 


-‘tleman and my friend and if you love him 


opening in New York, and Earl said to me 
afterward, “Peggy you have knocked ’em 
over, we have got another run.” Earl is 
very sweet. The New York notices of course 
were splendid and George Jean Nathan who 
never praises any one was very lovely to 
me. I think he is one of the greatest critics 
in the world. 


Tvuespay. My fiancé, the Baron, has sent 
the loveliest friend to see me at the thea- 
ter, his name is Count Gosta Moerner 

and he is perfectly 
wonderful, and looks 
just like the Prince 
of Wales. 


Wepnespay. Count 
Moerner and I had 
dinner and he is 
marvelous, so big 
and grand. 


TuHurspay. Gosta 
said tonight, “Peggy 
of course I could 
not betray a friend 
and the Baron is my 
friend and if he had 
not given me that 
introduction to you 
I might never have 
met you, but love is 
love and we cannot 
help it can we?” 


So I said, “Gosta 
dear nobody can 
help love, it just 
happens and the 
more you fight 
against it the more 
it gets hold of you.” 


I think Count 
Moerner is grand 
and he is one of the 
best-dressed men I 
have ever known. 
However I do not 
think he has as 
much money as some men I’ve known. 

Well, I am making more than $10,000 per 
week and what is money anyway? They 
cannot all be millionaires. There are very 
few desirable millionaires. 


Ten days elapse 


Sunpay. Gosta has asked me to marry 
him, so I said, “But Gosta dear how can I 
marry you when I am engaged to the 
er I cannot marry both of you can 

He said, “Which of us do you love?” 

“You of course,” I said. 

“Well then I will explain to the Baron and 
he will release you from your promise I 
am sure, he is a friend of mine,” said Gosta. 


International 


Who 


Tvuespay. We have had a cable from the 
Baron, he says, “Count Moerner is a gen- 


I release you from your promise to me, but 
I am heart-broken and can never love any 
one else.” 

That is very sweet but of course he will 
be in love with somebody else in six weeks, 
all men are like that. . 

Well the Baron was a dear but Count 
Moerner is the finest gentleman and the most 
gorgeous lover I have ever known, he is 
simply perfect. 

Of course his title is one of the oldest in 
Sweden, I have had it looked up and he is 
a relative of the King of Sweden. 

He has a castle in Sweden or rather his 
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much besides the castle. However a castle 
is something after all. 

One of the silly Broadway papers has got 
hold of the story and has printed an article 
saying I am to marry Moerner because I 
want to be a countess. Well that is a lie, 
I want to marry Moerner because I love 
him, and what good is a title to me anyway? 
Any girl can have a title nowadays. 


The show finally closes in Chicago and 
Peggy is gwen a well-earned rest. So she 
goes to Allantic City. Count Moerner 
follows, and— 


Saturpay. Well I am no longer Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, I am Countess Moerner, and 
related to the King of Sweden. 

We are very happy and are returning to 
New York very soon. 


But, only siz weeks aflerward— 


Tuespay. When we went back to tke 
Ritz-Carlton after being married in the Luth- 
eran church in Atlantic City I thought I 
had found my ideal husband. 

I made a mistake. 

I have left Count Moerner today, because 
the least a wife can demand of her husband 
is some ambition. She does not want him 
hanging around the house all the time and 
not working. Of course Count Moerner 
was very handsome and a nice boy and 
really quite a good husband, for six weeks 
anyway, but he has never worked and I 
think it would be good for him if he did. 
Because what is the good of a talent for 
spending money if you have not got any 
money ? 

We have not had a quarrel, I told him I 
was through and he said “All right, Peggy, 
guess you know what you want, I will leave 
you for a while then and maybe we can get 
together again later.” 

Which was a relief, because I hate scenes. 

Of course I shall have to divorce the man 
and it is a nuisance, I cannot understand 
why it is so easy to marry and so hard to 
be divorced, I should think it would be the 
other way around, because what is the use 
of locking the door after the wife has flown? 


Tuurspay. I have been talking with 
friends and lawyers about a divorce and 
every one says “Why not go to Paris, there 
is no publicity there.” 

Well I had enough publicity at my last 
diverce, and I certainly would never get a 
divorce in the United States again, no matter 
how badly I wanted it. Abroad a divorce 
is considered the affair only of the husband 
and wife and maybe the corespondent if 
there is one, but in the United States a di- 
vorce is the affair of all the newspapers and 
readers of sensations and there is no privacy 
anywhere. 


Saturpay. I have hired Dudley Field 
Malone who is one of the most wonderful 
lawyers in the world and very clever in di- 
vorces and he says I can get my. divorce in 
Paris but I can only do so if Count Moerner 
will agree, because while divorces are secret 
and quick in Paris, the French laws are 
quite strict. 


Several weeks—about ten—elapse. Peggy 
is again in Paris. 


TxHurspay. I am to get my divorce in a 
few days but it is most annoying. I was 
out last night pretty late and it seemed as if 
I had only just got to bed when there was 
a ring at the ‘phone and when I answered, 
very sleepy, it was Mr. Malone’s secretary 
and he said, “Countess, you have a date at 
court with the Judge.” 

“What,” I said, “do you mean I have to 
go to see the Judge myself? I thought you 
did all that for me.” 

“Well we can do a lot but these French 


judges want one look at the wife anyway.’ 

But I was so sleepy and tired I said, 
“Well, if you can’t manage without me I 
don’t want a divorce, I am too tired. Why 
can’t I see the judge tonight ?” 

But Mr. Malone’s secretary finally con- 
vinced me that I had to get up so I did but 
I was mad, but of course I smiled very 
sweetly at the Judge. 

Well, in ten minutes it was all over and 
now we have to wait a few weeks or maybe 
it is a few months, anyway the divorce will 
come through and I shall be free again. 

I forgot to say that I went to the court 
room in my maid’s clothes because I did not 
want to be recognized, there are American 
reporters even in Paris and sometimes they 
are very smart 

Well, I was not recognized at the court 
but just now Hank Wales telephoned and 


Peggy’s counterfeit love lacked 


warmth. In a motion picture 
scene with Owen Moore! 


said, “Well Peggy I hear you’ve done it 
again.” Hank Wales is the Chicago Tribune 
correspondent. 

“How did you know that,” I asked. 

“The President of France told me,” said 
Hank. 

“Well,” I said, “then you had better come 
up here and have a cocktail because if you 
are going to print anything I would rather 
you had it right.” 

So Hank came up and he says he will 
be marvelous to me. 

There is ancther very clever newspaper 
writer here, his name is Peter Carney and he 
has been very helpful. 


Sunpay. I have had a cable from Pat 
Powers who owns the F. B. O. and he wants 
me to go to California and make a picture. 
He says I will be a knockout in the pictures. 

I have met Mr. Powers and understand 
he is a very reliable man so I have agreed 
to make the picture and have made my 
reservations for California. We are sailing 
Tuesday. 


Nothing now appears in the Diary for 
nearly three months. The nezt entry is 
written in Hollywood. 


Sunpay. Well if any one thinks a motion 
picture star’s life is a cinch let him try it 
and he will find it is the hardest life in the 
world. 

All these stories about the wild parties and 
lives of the stars are false because believe 
me when a person has to get up at six in 
the morning and maybe sit around in full 
make-up for a couple of hours until the 
great director arrives a person certainly does 
not feel much like stepping out at night. 

I have met a new friend, Adela Rogers 
St. Johns, she is extraordinarily brilliant 
with a wonderful mind and very charming 
personality. Mrs. St. Johns wrote the pic- 
ture we are doing, “The Skyrocket.” 


The nicest men I have met here are Joe 
Schenck and Irving Thalberg. I do not 
like some of the great stars—they are very 
upstage and if they were real aristocrats they 
would see how silly they are. 

I like Charlie Chaplin, but then mogt 
everybody likes him. 

There are a number of interesting men 
here but I have been so busy for the last 
three months I have had no time to be en. 
gaged or get married. 


Peggy's picture finished and on its 

to the exhibitors, the exuberant 
lady goes again to Europe, stopping a 
few weeks in London and then returning 
to her beloved Paris. 


Monpay. They say Will Rogers is coming 
over. I hope he does, I like Will. I think 
he is one of our cleverest actors and has 
one of the greatest minds on the stage. 
Sometimes he makes jokes about me but I 
do not mind because I know he is a friend 
of mine and will never be malicious. 


Tuespay. I have met a wonderful man 
and am not quite sure that I have not also 
lost my heart. He is very handsome and a 
count. Of course that does not matter be- 
cause I am a countess myself, and anyway 
I do not use my title any more. 

Just before I left for Europe I called: up 
the Charles place in the Ritz Tower and 
asked for a date with Reno and the woman 
at the telephone said, 

“Who is this please?” 

“This is Countess Moerner,” I said. 

“TI am very sorry but all Reno’s appoint- 
ments this afternoon are taken, Countess.” 

“But I must have her,” I said, getting mad. 
After all I have been going to Charles for 
years. 

“It is impossible,” she said. 

“See here,” I said, “This is Peggy Joyce 
and I want Reno this afternoon!” 

“Oh, Miss Joyce,” she said. “Why of 
course Miss Reno will take you—why did 
you not tell me who you were before?” 

Well, I mean what use is a title if you 
cannot even get a date with a hair-dresser? 

Well anyway this man I am nearly madly 
in love with is Count de Janzé and he is 
divorced like me, but he is a wonderful 
person and so charming, and I believe he 
loves me. 


But Peggy does not marry Couni de 
Janzé, no matter how highly she_re- 
gards him. Instead she returns to New 
York and there meets another titled 
person—this time an Earl. 


Fripay. I have met quite a wonderful boy 
who also has asked me to marry him. 
fact he asked me five minutes after he met 
me, at the Ritz Tower, but of course I just 
laughed at him. 

His name is Earl of Northesk and he is 
getting a divorce. David—Lord Northesk— 
is quite tall, a little stoop-shouldered, and 
has a distinguished manner, although he is 
very democratic and likes to “make whoopee.” 

Well I like David very much but he 
a little young—only twenty-six. He is 4 
Scottish nobleman and has one of the oldest 
titles in Scotland. 


Tuespay. David keeps asking me to 
marry him as soon as he gets his divorce 
but I will not say yes, I am not sure whether 
I want another husband even if he is aa 
Earl. After all an Earl’s wife is only ® 
countess and I am a countess already.. 

I am sailing Saturday anyway on the Tle 
de France. 


Tuurspay. David says he is sailing too 
but he could only get an inside berth with 
somebody else as the ship is so full, and 
there is no room for his valet. 

He is a very nice boy but too young. 
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The nert entry in the Diary is at the Lido, 
Italy. 


Tvespay. Really men are impossible. 
After all I am not David’s fiancée yet, al- 
though he keeps telling every one we meet 
that we are going to marry. I have not 
said I would yet and I am not sure that I 
want to marry him anyway. He is too 
jealous. How can I help it if a lot of men 
want to talk to me and dance with me? 


After a few weeks at the Lido Peggy— 
with David Northesk still following her 
devotedly, still announcing to the world 
that they are to be married as soon as his 
divorce is final— returns to New York. 
And there her patience wanes. 


Fray. Well, that’s that. Just because 
I would not see him and dine with him last 
night the man goes out and gets himself into 
the papers. I have just telephoned him at 
the Warwick that I am through. I am not 
going to be made a public joke of by any 
man, earl or not. 


Monpay. Ray Goetz, who is a great pro- 
ducer, has read me a play called “Le Gre- 
luchon Delicat.” It is French, but it reads 
very well and Ray wants me to play the 
chief part. There are only six people and 
two women in the cast and the other woman 
is just a maid with a few lines. 

Well I would like to show what I can 
do with a real dramatic part. This will be 
the hardest thing I have ever attempted, 
but I am going to try it because I want to 
prove I am really something more than the 
“doll” some people have called me. 


During the next two months there are 
no entries in the Diary. Peggy is re- 
hearsing and then playing in “The Lady 
of the Orchids,” which opens in Pitts- 
burg. The next entry is dated Detroit. 


Tuurspay. Ray is one of the finest, 
squarest men I have ever known. We both 
know now that the play is bad and will be 
a flop. But Ray said to me last night, 

“Peggy, this thing’s going to flop in New 
York. But if I take it off now and do not 
open in New York all the papers will say 
that it was your fault. Now, I know dif- 
ferent. You have amazed us all and you are 
really a good actress. I am going to take it 


into New York just so the critics can see } 


how good you are, and you will find that 
they will all love you.” 


Producer Goetz’ prophecy» was fulfilled 
to the letter. The play opened in New 
York, was unanimously condemned by 
the critics, who just as unanimously 
praised the acting of the star. 


SaturDAY. Well, the play is coming off, 
as we expected, but at least I proved I could 
act 


I would like to try again with a new play. 
I would like Mr. Goetz to be the producer, 
or if not him, then Mr. Belasco or Jed 
Harris. I think my life’s ambition would 
be fulfilled if I could be starred by David 
Belasco—the greatest director the stage has 
ever known, 


And now, with one final entry, the 
Diary finishes—for a while. Will 
Peggy continue her entries in i? Why 
nol? She is only thirty years old even 
now, after having lived several lifetimes. 
Who can say what names, what experi- 
ences, what shrewd comment, will be 
contained in the next volume of the fasci- 
naling little book she keeps under lock 
and key? 

And the last entry to be handed to the 
editors is full of significant promise. 


Wepnespay. I have really fallen in love 
for the second time in my life. He is a 
most wonderful man and I am proud to 
know him. I must not mention his name 
my Diary. Is happiness awaiting me 

as 


— when eyes are called upon 
to say what lips dare not! 

Re-create your eyelashes into dark, rich, dense fringes of 
shadowy loveliness and your eyes will become newly 
brilliant, amazingly more expressive and possessed of 
exquisite, irresistible charm and inviting depth. 

But—the lashes must appear not only dark, long and luxuriant, 
but naturally so. Genuine Maybelline ag ishes this exact 
effect—instantly, harmlessly, and very easily. That’s why millions 
of women in all parts of the world look for the Maybelline girl 

on the box when purchasing an eyelash beautifier. 


waterproof 
Liquid May belline are 
made from secret for- 
mulas—widely imitated 
but never duplicated. 
Insist upon the genuine. 
Exther form in Black or 
Brown—75e at ali toilet 
goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE Co. — CHICAGO 
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Wrinkles Vanish 


Parisian Flesh Food 
**Startles’’ Hollywood 


Speedily removes all lines. 
Makes thin faces plump. 
Fills out hollow cheeks. Cor- 
rects flabby withered skin. 
Send 10c today for Beauty 
Secrets. Sample FREE. 
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RALWAY POST OFFICE 
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RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


MANY OTHER U.S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 4 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


$1700 to $3300 a Year 
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Removes This Ugly Mask 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to re- 
move these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a little 
of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have 
begun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 

Reliable 
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DIAMONDS 


GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
s Send for FREE Catalog 


Over 2000 s in Diamond-set 
airy, Watches, Silverware and Gift Arti- 
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how to have any items shipped 
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Rectangular Wrist Watch 
No. 16—14-k white gold, 15-3 . $14.85 
An exceptional bargain. $1.48 a month. 


-50; 
monds 9 Diamonds 
$52.80; 12 Diamonds $67 


The Form 


Developed Quickly 
THIS BEAUTIFUL WOMAN SAYS: 


“I have proven that any woman can 
have a beautiful form if she will only 
use your method. Friends envy my 
perfect figure.”’ (Name on request.) 

For eighteen years this method has 
been used successfully—endorsed by 
physicians of national reputation— 
praised literally by thousands who 


— have quickly beautified their forms. 
Send your name and address for 
on this valuable information with actual 

. photographic proof—all sent FREE. 


Clarinda, lowa 


THE OLIVE CO. Dept. 44, 


SCHOOLS 


OF THE heat re 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING. 
jon. Studer fforded 
NY. nee experience with 
at lene Art 
66 W. SSth St., NM. ¥. Ex- 

Rose Coghian tension 25. 


nearly correct as it was possible to get it. 

The cost of the church itself is a minor 
item. In fact it is practically a nominal sum. 
| Here are the actual charges as obtained from 
| the sexton for a wedding in the above men- 
| tioned fashionable Fifth Avenue Church. 


| For opening the church $15 
Use of canopy outside 20 

| Tips for traffic officers 20 
| Carriage announcer 4 
Organist 300 
$359 


The decorations—well that was a different 
matter. There are three hundred pews in 
this particular church. One hundred and 
fifty of them are in the center. That is 
seventy-five and seventy-five double. There 
was a sheaf of flowers at each end, making 
one hundred and fifty sheaves. The other 
| half of the pews were divided along each 
| wall, with only one end decorated making 
one hundred and fifty more sheaves. The 
| fruit trees on the stairs leading to the altar 
had been manufactured by the florist to give 
| the desired effect. Each piece of fruit had 
| been tied to the tree by hand, a tedious and 
| complicated process. 

The florist’s bill for church decorations— 
look at it and gasp. 


300 clusters of spring flowers at 


$15 $4,500 
4 fruit trees at $250 each $1,000 
$5,500 


Florist’s bill for club decorations: 


4,000 dozen roses at $3 a dozen $12,000 
Famous Jazz Orchestra at Club $1,000 


Yes, that is the exact price charged by this 
king of jazz for five hours’ playing at a 
private function. Verily, each toot a dollar, 
each tune a good many dollars! 

So exclusive is the club at which Miss de 
Vere’s wedding reception was held that only 
members can enter its portals. Those on 
the outside must forever remain in the 
capacity of lookers in. No information could 
be gathered as to the cost of the food served 
—but one can guess it by a comparison with 
the prices of fashionable Park Avenue places, 
where money and not membership is the 
open sesame. 

If a fashionable Park Avenue restaurant 
charges ten dollars a plate, then twenty dol- 
lars per plate would not seem too wide the 
mark for exclusive service at a club. Let’s 
let it go at that. 


Three hundred dinners at $20 per 
plate $6,000 


And the champagne. The bootleggers price 
is $20 a bottle or $200 a case. And a bottle 
to each wedding guest is a conservative 
estimate. 


25 cases of champagne at $200 


per case $5,000 
Other wines and liquers 2,000 
$7,000 

Tips for service—at least— $500 


Boxes of specially made wedding cake for 
each guest to put under the pillow and 
dream upon— 


300 boxes of wedding cake at $1.00 $300 
200 extra boxes to be mailed to 
friends 200 


$500 


What Price Marriage 


[Continued from page 25] 


That covers the expenditure of the wed- 


ding proper. Let’s find the total. 

Cost of church $ 359 
Decorations for church 5,500 
Decorations at Club 12,000 
Jazz Orchestra 1,000 
Dinner 6,000 
Beverages 7,000 
Tips 500 
Wedding Cake 500 

$32,859 


Thirty-two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-nine dollars. A fortune, indeed, but a 
mere drop in the bucket compared to the 
more personal expenses of the bride. 

To her maid of honor, her chum since 
childhood, the bride gave a platinum bracelet 
set with diamonds and emeralds. Her gifts to 
her bridesmaids were gold and platinum 
striped mesh bags with jewel encrusted 
mountings. A visit to the jeweler brought 
the following figures. 


One diamond bracelet $ 2,500 
6 mesh bags at $1,250 each 7,500 
$10,000 


One might also add to the jeweler’s bill 
two extra and very important items. The 
bride’s gift to the bridegroom, and the wed- 
ding invitations and announcements. The 
bride’s gift to the bridegroom consisted of 
two of the finest matched pearl studs. 

The additional jeweler’s bill, for this, read 
as follows: 


Pearl studs $7,500 
Invitations and Announcements 210 
7,710 


Through strategy the price of the bride's 
wedding gown and accessories was obtained 
from the very exclusive shop where she had 
bought most of her wardrobe since her debut. 
It was learned that there was no real lace 
among the heirlooms of the bride’s {amily 
and so the rose point on her bridal gown 
was bought for her through this shop from 
an ancestered but impoverished family for 
ten thousand dollars. 

Herewith is an itemized account of the 
cost of what the bride wore at her wedding. 


The wedding gown $ 395 
Rose-point lace 10,000 
Veil 195 
Lingerie 500 
Slippers (made-to-order) 65 
Stockings 25 
$11,180 
The grand total: 
Expenses of wedding $32,859 
Bridal attire 11,180 
Bride’s gifts to attendants 10,000 
Additional jeweler’s bill 7,710 
$61,749 


The gowns and hats for the wedding party 
are paid for by each member. The role of 
bridesmaid is quite an expensive proceeding 
in connection with a fashionable wedding. 
Usually a smart shop will make a s 
price for bridesmaids’ gowns because of the 
number required. The cost of the brides- 
maids’ hats and gowns was thusly, to each 
maid: 
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$225.00 


hiffon gown 
45.00 


Hat 


$270.00 
Seven attendants 7 


$1,890.00 


Now you have approximately the sum 
Genevieve de Vere’s father paid for her 
sumptuous wedding and also the bridesmaids’ 
chief sartorial expenditure. Now comes the 
final expense—the groom’s part of the affair. 
It seems small, by comparison—but remem- 
ber that the bridegroom’s expenses begin 
with the wedding, while the bride’s end 
there ! 

The bridegroom’s expenses were, first of 
all: 


Fee to minister $ 
Donation to the church, which is 
customary 2 


$2,500 


The wedding ring was of unusual beauty 
and the newest design. It was made of six 
platinum links exquisitely engraved and set 
with forty-eight, full-cut small round dia- 
monds. Six baguet diamonds connected the 
links. 

The bridegroom’s gift to his bride was a 
carved, emerald and diamond necklace. An 
exquisite ornament and in perfect taste. It 
was made of a series of small links that 
matched the links in the wedding ring. 

The bridegroom’s gifts to his groomsmen 
were simple and inexpensive, as no bride- 
groom, no matter what his fortune, ever 
gives his attendants more than a mere 
souvenir of the occasion. In this instance 
the gifts to the groomsmen were a combina- 
tion pocket knife with the signature of the 
owner engraved upon it. The bridegroom 
had collected the signatures, so that a 
facsimile of the handwriting could be en- 
graved on the knife, which consisted of a 
blade, a corkscrew and bottle opener. 

The jeweler’s bill to the bridegroom was: 
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SITING 


or Gentlemen. Clear cut 


messages 
Money beck if not delighted. Send 
Also fine WEDDING INVITATIONS and 
ble pri and prices will be sent to you upon request. 


The bridegroom sent his bride her bridal 
bouquet made of lilies of the valley, white 
orchids and ferns blended with forty yards 
of narrow white satin ribbon to form a 
long, loose, graceful shower bouquet. 

He sent the maid of honor a shower bou- 
quet of Pernet roses and blue iris. The 
bridesmaids’ bouquets were made of spring 
flowers, Pernet roses, and Garbia daisies. 

The bridegroom’s florist bill read as follows: 


Bridal bouquet $ 90 
Maid of honor bouquet 35 
6 bridesmaids’ bouquets at $25 150 
4 $275 
Bridegroom’s expenses— 
Church $ 2,500 
Jeweler 18,792 
Florist 275 
Total $21,567 
And, of course, there was the honeymoon 
to come— 


“Has anything been forgotten?” you ask. 
Well, add the two totals together and we'll 
see, 


One wedding ring $ 400 
One diamond and _ emerald 
necklace 18,000 with gifts, 
7 knives at $56 392 
«$18,792 


Bride’s expenses $61,749 
Bridegroom’s expenses 21,567 
316 
Oh, yes! wis 
Marriage license 5° $2.00 
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Formality the New Note 


the picture today. Remember particularly 
that if you are using heirloom lace for your 
bridal veil it should be left quite unadorned 
and draped flat across the forehead with 
only a diminutive orange blossom over each 
ear to hold the folds. 

I have photographed a wedding gown for 
you which expresses the ideas we have 
stressed thus far in our shopping tour. You 
will find it at least one excellent answer to 
the perplexing bridal-dress problem. Of 
course, there are other gowns which will 
also answer our purposes. 


A complete summer shoe 
wardrobe in two models. 
Choose for afternoon, this 
pump of kid and lizard 


Courtesy of James Stoner 


There are many sorts of bridal bouquets. 
I have carefully combed the smart florists 
and I find a tendency to put greater touches 
of color in the new bouquets. I have also 
discovered one shop which has very cleverly 
introduced a note of romance in the wedding 
flowers. This organization is featuring glass 
bridal bouquets and I should be very glad 
to tell you where you can get them if you 
are interested. Think of being able to revive 
your bridal bouquet on every wedding anni- 
versary! Think of the memorable moment 
when you will show it to your daughter— 
or even give it to her on her day of days. 

To be a smart bride this season you ought 
to have a touch of yellow in your wedding 
bouquet. Lilies of the valley intermingled 
with yellow butterfly orchid sprays and tied 
with very wide ivory satin ribbon, backed 
by a real lace handkerchief will be found 
both colorful and appealing. 

Among the pure white bridal bouquets are 
those composed of gardenias and lilies of the 
valley mixed. Also white camellias combined 
with valley lilies, or white orchids and valley 
lilies. If you want to get away from all 
white but are the least bit apprehensive you 
might choose a combination of orange blos- 
soms and valley lilies—the centers of the 
orange blossoms have just a tinge of yellow. 


HE calla lily and the Easter lily are 
chosen by some brides who have them in 
sheath form. 

The ivory prayer book with its shower 
of baby ribbon and a mixture of lilies of the 
valley and orange blossoms is still the choice 
of many brides who prefer not to break the 
bonds of the past. 

For the maid or matron of honor and the 
bridesmaids, there is a distinct inclination 
this season toward bouquets of canary yel- 
low, Nile green and peach. 

Among the more conventional bridesmaids’ 
bouquets are mixtures of pink roses and 
larkspur, pink roses with blue iris, and 
yellow acacia with Pernet roses and larkspur. 

Before leaving the wedding ceremony we 
shall. have to consider the attendants’ clothes 


[Continued from page 73] 


problem. If the wedding is to be an elabo- 
rate one, pity the poor bridesmaids. They 
must be picturesque and quaint. Their cos- 
tumes must be unusual and are often too 
ornate for subsequent use. In the gowns 
which I have photographed for the atten- 
dants, I have carefully avoided frocks which 
would not later serve for formal wear. 

The 1929 bridesmaids’ costumes revolve 
around the color theme and it is in the in- 
genious matching and contrasting of the 
same and different hues that the smartest and 
most colorful effects are achieved. Thus one 
bride, whose wedding will take place in June, 
has chosen for her attendants a group of 
taffeta gowns, each one in a different shade 
of green and each one accompanied by a 
matching cape and a picture hat. Both 
gown and hat are developed in taffeta while 
the cape is made of georgette crepe. An- 
other smart bride selected a deep bois de 
rose as the color for the matron of honor 
and the same bois de rose in a much lighter 
shade for her bridesmaids. 

The pastel shades, notably pink and blue, 
will be found to contribute the most charm- 
ing effect in the costumes of the wedding at- 
tendants this June. They are reminiscent 
of the gentler days of the mauve era, and 
that is decidedly the atmosphere to strive 
for in the modern ceremony. 

Photographed in this issue is a frock of 
pale pink, starched chiffon whose huge ap- 
pliqued bow motif is developed in two light 
shades of blue taffeta. The hat worn with 
it is made of natural leghorn and achieves 
identity with the costume through a blue 
velvet ribbon trimming. With the brides- 
maids wearing this costume the matron of 
honor might wear a model of peach tinted 
ecclesiastical lace made over a foundation of 
crepe satin in the precise shade of peach. 

Comes now the balance of the honeymoon 
wardrobe—the going-away dress, the travel- 
ing ensemble, the sports suit and the highly 
important formal togs. You don’t have to 
be a bride to accompany us on this expedi- 
tion through the smart shops. With the 
ceremony over, the bride becomes one of us, 
as far as her summer wardrobe is concerned, 
and the clothes that she will pick out can 
be worn just as effectively and attractively 
by a debutante, a young matron or a sub- 
debutante. 


& WE glance at the new models of the 
better dressmakers we shall find that by 
far the smartest silhouette for formal wear is 
the line which is molded almost to the 
knees, at which point a sudden flare is in- 
troduced. The bodice should be decidedly 
fitted and the hipline, which has always 
been close-fitting in recent years, now fits a 
little more snugly than ever before. I con- 
sider the flounce the most effective method 
for achieving the flare, which should occur 
in the vicinity of the knees. You will find 
that the length of the smart evening gown 
varies a lot (but in all cases it is decidedly 
longer than it has ever been since the war). 

The new sports silhouette I find is dis- 
tinctly fuller and freer than the formal con- 
tour. It is in the field of sports clothes, 
too, that the new sleeveless theme reaches 
its highest and most practical expression. 
The featuring of the sleeveless dress for 
afternoon occasions has met a rather chilly 
reception in many quarters. It is curious 
that the same women who will put their 
stamp of approval on short dresses and close- 
fitting contours inevitably hold up their 
hands in horror whenever the frock without 
sleeves is offered. Most of the protest against 
this style comes from matrons who, for 
anatomical reasons, are unable to wear a 
sleeveless gown to advantage. For the youth 


of the country it is a smart, effective and 
entirely artistic style and it should be a part 
of the wardrobe of every young woman who 
expects to march in the ranks of the fashion- 
ables. 

We shall notice a startlingly large number 
of pajama ensembles before we have finished 
our June tour of the shops. They are going 
to be distinctly smart this summer for in- 
formal dinners or afternoon teas—in fact 
every one of you, whether bride or not, ought 
to include this costume in your present 
wardrobe. The photographed model is an 
extremely effective one which may be adapted 
to every informal, semiformal and so-called 
intime occasion of the summer months. 
There are, in addition, pajama ensembles for 
beach wear—these are the promenade type 
often developed in cotton and of course less 
elaborate than those worn for the afternoon 
tea or the informal dinner. 

Now let us turn our thoughts to the only 
girl who dares share the June spotlight with 
the bride. She is the fair young graduate, 
high school or college, and the shops are 
showing nearly as many frocks for her as 
for her older sister. 


N THE colleges, of course, the cap and 

gown is the order of the day, and the only 
dress to be considered is the one which will 
be worn for the class-day dance and the sub- 
sequent round of festivities. 

A high school graduation dress is photo- 
graphed in this issue. It is a long-sleeved 
frock developed in white flat crepe. Its 
bodice is only semimolded and the addition 
of a gently flaring skirt presents an effect as 
demure as your mother might have worn 
two decades ago, yet smart enough to be 
chic today. 

If you prefer something a little more 
elaborate you will find another photographed 
model more appropriate to your taste. This 
is developed in white chiffon and incorporates 
such feminizing details as a cape collar, the 
famous back-dipping treatment and the 
scalloped edge. This second model is, of 
course, more sophisticated than the first, al- 


The ideal shoe for sports, low- 

heeled and comfortably 

buckled, of two-toned kid in 
beige and brown 


Courtesy of James Stoner 


though it still preserves the effect of re- 
strained elegance which is so essential to 
dress this summer. 

Thus endeth our shopping tour for this 


month. If you are interested in any of the 
models photographed, I shall be very happy 
to tell you the price and to give you any 
other details. 

The really significant feature of all these 
costumes is that they express the present 
mood of fashion. They are just as impor- 
tant as types as they are as individual cos- 
tumes and you will find that they express 
the chic keynotes of the most advanced 
summer styles. 
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Almost any man will point out triumph- 
antly to his friends and to you that women 
always feel that windows have to be closed 
or opened to suit them. As a matter of 
fact, it is a woman who is dressed sensibly 
for our modern heated interiors, and men 
who are dressed foolishly. Men with their 
collars, uncomfortable ties and their heavy 
coats do not belong in steam-heated apart- 
ments, but apparently no. American man 
can change his clothes as long as the Prince 
of Wales has to dress warmly in cold Eng- 
lish rooms. 


F ANY man tells you, or any woman for 

that matter, that you should not wear 
short sleeves in offices during the summer time, 
laugh scornfully. Tell them something I 
said in a book I wrote several years ago— 
that if a girl at a fashionable beach, who 
does nothing, can be comfortable in sleeve- 
less dresses, then you who work hard in 
offices should not be muffled and uncom- 
fortable in long sleeves. The whole harsh, 
unpleasant business thing is something that 
belongs to the past. In the old days every- 
body wrote letters that began, “Yours of the 
Ist inst. received and noted”—a preposterous 
thing invented especially for business be- 
cause people had some idea that business 
was something unconnected with living. 
People don’t write that kind of letters any 
more. They write naturally and say, “I 
got your letter and I think you are right,” 
or wrong—or whatever they want to say. 
Just so with business clothes and business 
manners. What is suitable anywhere else 
is suitable in a business office. 

You will be helped a lot if you will stop 
worrying about bosses “getting fresh” with 
the girls in their offices. To women who 
have worked for some years such worries 
come to be a standing joke. If a girl tells 
frequently how advances have been made to 
her, a quiet smile will pass among the other 
girls. They know without words that this 
is a case of either a girl who flirts freely, 
and resents the results of her flirtations, or 
it is a case of a woman so poor in lovers 
that she has to make up day dreams for 
herself. 

Young girls, who have read much poor 
fiction, have really gruesome ideas about the 
relationship between men and women in 
offices. Just today a girl told me that once 
when she had been working for nine years 
for a good and particularly sedate employer, 
a new telephone operator came into the 
office—very young and suffering from emo- 
tional indigestion from cheap fiction. After 
a day or two the little girl said, wide eyed 
and half eager for scandal, “Does the boss 
ever take you out for dinner?” The impli- 
cation was that if the boss did such a thing 
it would have been a thoroughly improper 
arrangement. Now this happened to be a 
boss who would not even have gone out with 
his stenographers for strictly business rea- 
sons, and the girl who told me this thought 
it was a funny story. The poor little tele- 
phone operator thought that the relations 
between a man and a woman in business 
could not be merely friendly or impersonal. 


fb IS really all a part of the same tradition 
that considers a woman as a lady and 
not as a human being. In places like New 
York, and in the North generally, the ob- 
Session about being a /ady has more or less 
disappeared, but in the South it is still very 
strong, and, to be frank with you, very an- 
noying to a woman like myself, who is 
anxious to see women equal to men. It is 
a mistake to think that a woman who con- 
siders herself first @ lady is superior to a 
man. She is not; she makes herself inferior 


You Can’t Mix Love and Business 


[Continued from page 77] 


by demanding special protection. As soon 
aS- a man considers a woman first as a 
lady—trather than as a human being, he gives 
her a handicap and he also gives her a real 
chance. Remember also that under all his 
joshing manner the average American busi- 
ness man has a positively absurd respect for 
a woman. We don’t deserve the respect that 
we get, but it exists just the same. The 
American business man cannot get it into 
his head that we are not better than he is 
in many respects. 

Many years ago, when I was just a young 
girl beginning to work, I was horrified on 
a new job because my boss put his feet on 
the desk. He was so tall and had such aw- 
fully long legs that it seemed the whole 
office was filled by his long legs, and his 
two large feet on the desk. Fortunately, 
under my prudence, I had a good deal of 
sense. He was one of the kindest of men 
and one of the most impersonal with whom 
I have worked. His feet on the desk meant 
nothing to him, and therefore meant nothing 
to me. If you or I go to work in an office 
or in a factory we are going to compete 
with men and be their equals if possible; 
therefore women can’t be offended by things 
which would not offend the men in the 
office. In ether words, those feet on the 
desk would not be expected to annoy any 
other man, therefore why should they annoy 
a woman except as a matter of taste, and 
in matters of taste you have to stand a 
great deal in this ugly, changing world that 
is _— worse than anything men do in 


S A woman you have one weapon that 
you sometimes use, no doubt, and that is 
tears. In our present day women frequently 
cry more easily than men, but that has not 
always been true. There have been times in 
history when men cried as easily as women. 
Among the ancient Greeks the men cried as 
freely; the Romans and heroes of Homer 
wept when they were defeated in a fight. 
Even in modern times supposedly strong 
warriors, like General Grant, used to cry. 

Nevertheless in modern times it is con- 
sidered weak for a man to cry, not for a 
woman to do so. We all do what is con- 
sidered natural, so all women cry once in a 
while, but don’t cry any more than you can 
help. If once in five years you break down 
and weep before your boss it will work, but 
don’t do it any oftener, or it won’t have 
any effect. 

If you have to cry, it would not be a bad 
idea to do it at home after you go to bed at 
night. Crying in bed at night will some- 
times prevent illness and often keeps a 
woman looking young. In other words, cry- 
ing in bed means that you are sorry for 
yourself and it is sometimes a mighty good 
thing to be sorry for yourself. If you are 
sorry for yourself in private you are less 
likely to make other people sorry for 
you in public, but remember it won’t do to 
make people pity you if you are going to 
make a good living or make money. You 
don’t ever get a real good job or hold a 
good job out of pity. 

Often love affairs grow out of meetings 
in offices. One reason why women like to 
work is because they meet more men and 
one reason why women prefer offices to 
factories or domestic work is that there are 
more men about. It is nof so much fun 
associating altogether with women, and 
business connections are sometimes more in- 
teresting and vivid, but if you fall in love 
with your employer and you want to con- 
tinue that love, try to get a job somewhere 
else and meet him on another basis than as 
employer and employee. 


For the June Bride and the Girl Gradu- 
ate—the loveliest array of new Shoes 
for Trousseau and Commencement! 
Stoner Styles are the essence of New 
York’s smartest modes. 


In White Satin; White Crepe, White 
Moire, $8.50 to $15. A variety of Bridal 
Bows and Ornaments also. 


Patricia Sandal 
New Fifth Avenue Last 


Genuine Water Snake, Parchment Kid Trim $12.58 


Red Kid, Patent piping .............--.-+--+ 12.98 
Blue Kid, Grey piping .........-.-..--+e+e++ 12.50 
Patent Leather on 12.50 


Round Toe, Short Vamp. 
To be had in Cuban Heel 


Three Shades of Blue Kid .................. $12.50 
Three Shades of Red Kid .............-+.+-- 12.58 
Three Shades of Green Kid ....:........++- 12.58 
Three Shades of Sunburn 12.58 


JAMES STONER 


7 west 42nd. at Sth Ave- NewYork 
The Fashion Cross Roads of the World 
send my copy of your Style Book : 
Name 
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STOP 
You know warm weather is hard on your 
teething Baby. Why not relieve the pain 
and stop the cries? Use te safe prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. Apply Dr. 
Hand’s regularly this summer, and be re- 
warded by a happy little one. 
For trial bottle, send 2c. stamp and drug- 
gist’s name to Dr. Hand Medicine Co., 
105 No. 5th St., Dept. 213 
Philadelphia, 


ND'S 


The women you most admire, and perhaps 
envy, prize their beauty and guard it. Their 
lustrous eyes and clear skin are the result of 
daily care. Above all else, these women keep 
their blood freeof the poisons of constipation. 
Thousands of such women find Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets a matchiess corrective. Made 
of pure vegetable ingredients mixed with 
olive oil. ow them by their olive color. 
They are a safe substitute for dangerous 
calomel. Not habit-forming. 15c, 30c, 60c, 


OLIVE TABLETS 
Fay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 

for the rest of your life, if you'll 

take care of my business in your 

locality. No experience needed. 

Full or spare time. You don’t in- 

vest one cent, just be my local part- 

ner. Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride 

in a Chrysler Sedan I furnish and 

distribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

tracts, things people eat. I furnish 

everything, including world’s finest super sales outfit 

containing 32 full-size packages of highest quality 

roducts. Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat 

usiness. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. 

With person I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get 
my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire. 


Cc. W. VAN de MARK, President 
Dept. 1083-FF, Health-O Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


. 1929 by C. W. V. D. 


CUBAN GIRLS 


owe their wonderful skin to different plant 
juices. They act like magic, improving the 
prettiest face. Send p. o. m. o. for $1.50 and 
you will receive it by registered mail. 


Senorita Rosario Olivares, 
Campanario 140, Havana, Cuba. 


Money, 
Happiness, 
Success |! — 
all -symbol- 
ized in this rich, new “LUCKY 
SERPENT’ Gold Acid Test 
Ring. Attracts, compels, mys- 
tifies! Get Seerets of How to 
Get Rich! Win at games, busi- 
ness, love. 98c prepaid or $1.32 and shipping charges 
on delivery. Guaranteed. 


MAGNUS WORKS 
Box 12, Varick Sta., Dept. SMS-6, New York. 


Pinkie Decides 


[Continued from page 45] 


Mr. Combes, she could hear Pete and Linda 
talking, and her heart sang with possessive 
pride. Pete was telling Linda about a camp- 
ing trip he had been on one vacation in 
the Berkshires and to Pinkie’s amazement 
he quoted a line from Thoreau, not osten- 
tatiously. Linda, Pinkie knew, was de- 
lighted. 

“My daughter-in-law,” old Mr. Combes 
was saying, “is a charming girl, but none 
of you young things should be trusted with 
decent jewelry.” 

“We were speaking of 
jewelry ?’’ asked Pinkie 
archly. 

“I was thinking of jewel- 
ry,” said the old man. 
“Linda’s pearls. They be- 
longed to my grandmother, 
bought in France, in the 
days of the Empire. They 
should have been restrung 
weeks ago. Tonight, Linda 
broke them, just as the first 
guests arrived, and she tum- 
bled- them into the drawer 
of the library table-as -- 
though they were so much 
paste.” 

“Nothing ever happens to 
jewelry,” said Pinkie, “if 
you're careless enough with 
it. 

The old man_ laughed. 
“Perhaps you’re right. At 
any rate, it happened in her 
own house and she didn’t 
lose a pearl.” 

“Too much caution,” said Pinkie, “is the 
curse of our generation.” 

“I shouldn’t have supposed so,” said the 
old man. 

“But, some way, I’m not feeling cautious 
tonight.” Their eyes laughed at each other. 
“IT personally,” said Pinkie, “don’t expect 
to wear anything better than, say garnets.” 

“Rubies,” said Mr. Combes, “would be 
becoming. Have you ever seen the rubies 
that belonged to young Porter Winston’s 
grandmother ?” 

“No,” said Pinkie. 

Then she and Pete turned to each other 
and, with the intimacy that exists only at a 
large dinner party, they were alone. 

“Linda’s nice,” said Pinkie, who was not 
in the least thinking of Linda. 

“Yes,” said Pete, “and so’s her husband 
and her house and her food and—” 

“Her guests,” said Pinkie. 

They both laughed. 

“You know,” said Pinkie, “I never thought 
we'd meet again.” 

He looked at her. “I tried to make my- 
self believe we wouldn’t.” He stopped. “But 
when you want a thing, even a crazy thing, 
you can’t help thinking you’re going to get 
it.” 

“T don’t,” said Pinkie. 

“Humble?” he stared at her. 
You have everything.” 


“I’m too humble.” 
“Why you? 


INKIE’S face was grave. “You know what 

you said’in your letter about barriers?” 
She stopped. “Well, I’ve got them. Rotten, 
selfish barriers of pride and ambition. You 
see,” she met his eyes frankly, “I wasn’t 
born to the purple either.” 

He flushed. “I don’t believe a princess 
could be as lovely as you are.” 

“Don’t.” A look of pain came into 
Pinkie’s eyes. “You don’t know what you're 
talking about. I’m not half as decent as 
you are.” 

“Qh, Lord,” he said, “you’re just plain 
crazy. You don’t know—” 

At that moment Linda stood up and the 


other girls followed. In the drawing-room 
Linda drew Pinkie aside. “I like your young 
man. I think he’s just darling.” Her eyes 
were bright. “But, my dear, you mustn't 
lose your head.” 

Pinkie’s eyes hardened. “My dear, I think 
you may rely on my native snobbery.” 

“Oh, Pinkie,” Linda looked hurt. “What 
makes you say things like that ?” 

There were voices at the door. 

“I think,” said Archie Combes, “since it’s 
a hundred in the shade we'd 
better dance.” 

And so they danced. There 
was a player -piano in the 
drawing-room, the notes of 
which were softly blurred by 
the Long Island dampness, 
making the tunes sound like 
music heard across a gar- 
den. Pinkie, with one of her 
sudden shifts of mood, was de- 
liciously happy again. She was 
young. She was beautiful. She 
was dancing with Pete Willard 
in one of Long Island’s most 
select .drawing-rooms. 

It was fun. Life was fun. 
She loved Pete, but she liked 
him because she knew he was 
bewildered by her and was 
keeping his head. There was 
no doubt about it, the lower 
classes had dignity. Pinkie’s 
father had had it even in the 
days when he wore shirt 
sleeves with suspenders show- 
ing. Emily had had it too when 
she cooked in the kitchen of a logger’s camp. 
Emily had it now, for all her out-size dia- 
monds and her double chin. 

“I’m the only one that’s a rotter,” Pinkie 
thought. 

But she said, “You must dance with 
Linda.” 

“There won't be time.” 

“Nonsense. Besides, she’s frightfully gone 
on you.” Pinkie smiled up at him mali- 
ciously. 


ETE looked down at her. “I suppose 

that flatters you because she’s backed up 
your judgment. You wouldn’t like me so 
well if she hadn’t liked me too.” 

Pinkie blushed. “If you say another cruel 
and truthful thing like that I shall get my 
father to make you marry me.” 

Pete drew her to him with a gentleness 
that made her want to cry. For a moment 
they were silent. 

Pinkie sighed. No matter how many times 
she married Porter Winston she would neve 
forget this night. Never. Then— “Do you 
suppose you could dig up a.time table for 
me?” 

Pinkie shook her head. “No. There are 
no time tables and the trains have stopped 
running. We are going to go on dancing 
forever, here, on Linda’s carpet. And Linda 
is going to go on envying me because I 
found you and she only found Archie and 
the family pearls and a million dollars.” 

Pete laughed too. “You're a vixen on the 
top of a rock. There’s a poem in German 
about you, only that girl had long yellow 
hair and yours is like a startled sunset.” 

“You can’t ever go,” said Pinkie, “now 
I’ve found you.” 

The music stopped and they stood side by 
side, still held together as though their arms 
had not released each other. People passed 
them laughing, chatting, looking at them 
with the detached curiosity of the well- 
bred 


“They must keep time tables some place,” 
he said. He looked at his watch, a nickel 
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ted one without a chain. “If I hoof it 
to the station I think I can catch the twelve 
thirty-five. I think that stops here.” 

With a sudden gesture Pinkie started to- 
wards the door. 4 

“In the drawer of the library table,” said 
Pinkie. “I saw Linda put one there yester- 
day. Or was it am age ago, before I was 

- the drawing-room the music had 


ed again. 
Pinkie.” called a man’s voice. It was 


Archie. 
“Coming,” she answered. 


“TT’S about my dance,” said Archie, tuck- 
I ing her under his arm in a fatherly fash- 
ion. “Where’s your Lochinvar, my girl?” 
Pinkie jerked her head backward. “In 
there, digging up a time table.” 

“['m glad to see,” said Archie “gravely, 
“that his heart’s still in his work. He told 
me about the cars he’s got to get here by 
tomorrow morning.” Archie looked at Pinkie. 
“By the way, Winny telephoned. He 
sprained an ankle this afternoon at polo, 
but he’s coming tomorrow and he said to 
tell you he was an invalid.and for you to 
be kind.” Archie smiled. “I don’t believe it 
was a bid for sympathy for his foot either.” 

“Poor Winny.” 

“It would be better for you, my good 
lass,” said Archie, “if you said that with a 
kinder eye.” 

“And worse for Winny.” 

That was the sort of remark Pinkie knew 
both Linda and Archie detested. “Darling,” 
said Pinkie, “I’ll bet you arranged to get his 
foot busted just for my sake.” 

Pinkie could feel Archie stiffen. In that 
moment she hated both him and Linda. 
Was their kindly meant interest destined to 
make a botch of her life for her? 

“Linda thinks we ought to have had an 
orchestra,” Archie was saying, “but I think 
it’s more fun this way. More impromptu.” 

“Oh, much,” said Pinkie. What was he 
talking about anyway? Would Pete Wil- 
lard go off without saying good-by to her? 
Of course he would. He must hate her. 

But he hadn’t gone. He was dancing with 
Linda, and Linda was smiling and a pale 
pink glowed under her white skin. 

“Linda’s pretty tonight,” said Pinkie, “I 
mean even prettier. She knows how to 
dress and she’s got a decent restraint about 
jewelry.” 

Archie smiled. “Not about breaking it. 
Those pearls gave my father a real turn. 
He’s romantic about heirlooms.” : 


Een music stopped and Linda and Pete 
joined them. Linda looked excited and 
very pretty. “Mr. Willard doesn’t have to 
go yet,” she stated. “I know there’s a one- 
seventeen.” She turned to Pete. “I’m sure 

that was an‘old time table you looked at. I 
got a new one yesterday.” 

“You put it in the drawer in the library 
table,” said Pinkie. “I saw you.” 

“That drawer is bulging with time tables.” 
Linda flushed. “Some day, when I have 
time, I’m going to clear them out. Wait a 
minute and I'll get the*last one. I know 
just where I put it.” 

Again the music started and Pinkie and 
Pete stood looking at each other. 

“If you were any kind of a Christian,” 
said Pinkie, “you’d ask me to dance.” 

“If I were a Christian,” he said, “I’d never 
look at you again.” 

But Pinkie answered nothing. She saw 
Archie’s expression of disapproving curiosity 
as they passed him. Archie did not dislike 
Pete Willard. He was in fact attracted to 
him, but he thought, of course, that Pinkie 
was wasting time. Pinkie smiled to herself. 
She would marry Porter Winston, if she 
could land him, but this night at least be- 
longed to her. Without curiosity she saw 

a reappear at the door and beckon to 
Archie and saw the two of them hurry off 
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HAIR 
.» as if by Magic 


H™* the modern way to banish forever 
that embarrassing, prickly stubble on 
your legs! To remove every trace of the un- 
sightly growth instantly and keep the skin 
as smooth and free as a child's. With posi- 
tively no bristly regrowth! 


You just sponge the unwanted hair with a 
magic new liquid and rinse with clear warm 
water. The new De Miracle actually dissolves 
the hair before your very eyes! No razors to 
coarsen the growth, no powders to mix, no 
waxes to pull out the hair. You simply wash 
the hair away. 


De Miracle contains no dangerous barium 
. sulphide. Quick, safe and daintily perfumed. 

Sold everywhere; 60c, $1.00 and $2.00. 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, 

order from us, enclosing $1.00. De Miracle, 

Depc. 86, 138 W. 14th St., New York City. 


DeMiracfe 


WASHES AWAY HAIR 


MUSIC LESSONS vore HOME 
You can read music like this quickly 
y Piano, Organ, in, Mandolin, tar, Banjo '. 
rs or advanced players. Your ‘only expense about 
3c per day fer music and postage used. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 43 Manhattan Bullding, Chicago 


rt Your Fictures-aibum 
eafe and 


‘a. 
200 Dept.5-T 4711 N.Clark St.,Chicago 


he must be : 
Warned! 


says Ethel G. Wilson, ai 
Registered Nurse, that -~ 


Crooked Heels 


look sloventy—ruin 
shoes—thicken ankles 


Millions have this trouble. Their shoes 
spread, lose their shape. Heels wear 
down on one side. It is the way you 
walk—with the weight of your body off 
balance—that does this. Result is 
thickened ankles. 


Wear Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel 
Pads in your shoes and you will correct 
these faults. They equalize the body’s 
weight; remove strain on the ankles; 
preserve shape of your shoes; make you 
walk gracefully, comfortably; save re- 
pairs. Sizes for men and women. At all 
shoe, dept. and drug stores — 35c pair. 


D*«Scholl’s 


Wallk-Strate Heel Pads 


germ-killing prepara- 
tions used for feminine 
hygiene are most ef- 
fective when used in a 


MARVEL 
WHIRLING SPRAY 


Its patented half million dollar nozzle disk, that 
“‘whirls the spray the Marvel way” has won and 
held the confidence of women the world over 
for the last quarter century because it is scientifi- 
cally correct. The anatomical reasons for its 
remarkable efficiency are explained in a booklet 
on feminine hygiene written by a _ prominent 
parson con facts known to few women. 

mt FREE. Use coupon. 

Marvel Whirling Sprays are on sale in drug 

d department stores or direct from the manu- 
facturer for $3.50. 


Ethel G. Wilson, Registered Nurse, (SS-K) 
c/o The Marvel Co., P. 0. Bex 1911, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me your booklet on feminine hygiene 
in plain envelope. 
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Has New Hair 


Yet for years her head, 

as she describes it, 
wy bare 

ast 

When Mr 

Little’s hair be 

to fall, she tri 

stop it by using various champoce, oils and Sestem, be but hee 

hair continued to come out until she had lost all. 

severingly continued trying to new hair. She Rw 

a specialist but no hair came. only hope seemed to 

be in having a w 

Luckily she learned about KOTALKO, and used 
it. Watching in her mirror she saw hairs developing. Faith- 
= she applied KOTALKO, and the hair continued to 

. It became long, strong ‘and silklike. The likeness 
is from her photogra} 

Men also who were bald-headed for years report 
new hair growth through KOTALKO. Many testimon- 
ials from men and women. You may buy a full size box 
at the drug store under money guarantee. 

fill out coupon below, or write for 


FREE Trial Box 


#f you have dandruff. or are losing hair, or if yea 
are nearly or entirely bald. 


KOTAL CO., T-488, Station 0, NEW YORK 
Please send me FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


MONEY antecd, 


receive your beautiful — 
enlar, 


argement in just Black-and 


send $ with order: and we'll pay postage.) 
cach enlargement we will send 


LEARN the BANJO, jam 
under HARRY RESER- 


the Worlds Greatest Banjoist 


The Famous Leader of the widely broadcasted 
Cliequot Club Eskimos offers you an amazingly 
simple, new Banjo course by mail which A 
one, even without musical bent, can master 
home in a few spare hours. Positively the i I method of 
home learning thru which a person of ordinary intelligence 
may become a Banjoist. Each lesson easy to understand. 
The course is in 6 units of 4 lessons each. 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY AS YOU LEARN 


No restrictions! No conditions! Take as few 
or as many units as you wish, Send your 
name for explanatory booklet, “‘evidence,”’ 
testimonials, ete. A postal will do. 


Harry Reser’s International Banjo Studio No. 1 
148 West 46th Street, Now York, N.Y. 


Diamond Heddingking 


TO PAY S19 5 50 


refunded. $1.85 a month. 
L. W. SWEET, Inc. 
Dept. 11004 1660 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 


together. It was sweet of them to bother 
so much about her, but they needn’t. As she 
had said to Linda, they could count on her 
native snobbery to save her. 

The music stopped and Pinkie found 
Archie waiting for her in the doorway. 
“Pinkie!” 

Pinkie sensed at once something different 
in his face and that wave of apprehension 
that lies so little below the surface swept 
over her. 

“Coming, sir.” 


UST a minute.” He slipped his arm 

through hers and led her to the library 
and closed the door. Linda was standing by 
the table. Her face was white but she did not 
tremble. In a flash Pinkie noticed that the 
drawer of the table was open. 

“The pearls!” Pinkie gave a little laugh, 
that sounded in her own ears hysterical. 
“Good lord, do we have to brighten even 
suburban dinner parties with melodrama?” 

Archie’s expression did not change, but 
Pinkie could feel him stiffen. “They’re gone.” 
He stopped. “It’s probably a stupid mistake 
somewhere. But—” 

Pinkie waited. 

“You see—” began Linda. She was speak- 
ing patiently, as one would to a child. 

“Yes,” said Pinkie, “I see. Mr. Willard 
was in this room. He opened the drawer of 
that table.” She stopped. 

“Of course,” Archie interrupted, 
accusing anybody.” 

Pinkie’s heart was jumping in her throat 
like a bellows. “No,” she said, “but you're 
thinking, ‘What does Pinkie know about this 
fellow? He sold her a car. He looks pre- 
sentable. He behaves like a gentleman. 
Nevertheless, he can’t be one’.” Her voice 


“T’m not 


was shrill. “‘He isn’t one of the Willards 
of Providence’. ” 
“Stop2’ Archie’s anger was obvious. “I 


tell you a accusing no one.” 


HE door opened and for a second Pete 
Willard stared in silence at the three mo- 


|tionless figures. Then he turned to Linda. 


“I thought if you’d found that new time 
table—” 

There was a moment. Then Archie 
braced himself. “I’m awfully sorry—” He 
stopped. “Just before dinner Mrs. Combes 
broke the string of pearls she was wearing, 
and, as the first guests were arriving, she 
slipped them into the drawer here,” he 
pointed, “and closed it.” 

Linda blushed. “It was a stupid thing to 
do. I should have taken them upstairs.” 

Pete Willard’s expression did not change. 
“And they’re gone now.” 

Linda nodded. 

He smiled. “Probably no one has been in 
this room since but me.” He stopped. This 


|time his face did change, but he hurried on. 


“JT was not only in this room but I was 
alone and I opened the drawer of that table.” 

Pinkie knew at once that her own face 
was scarlet. ‘‘No,” she said, “I was here.” 

Pete Willard didn’t look at her. “You 
left.” He nodded his head toward Archie. 
“Mr. Combes called you. You went out and 
left me here alone, with the—” 

“Time tables.” Pinkie giggled and she 
knew just how that giggle would sound to 
Linda and Archie. 

“Please be serious.” Archie didn’t look at 
Pinkie. 

“Miss Canfield has nothing to do with 
this,” said Pete. “I was here alone.” 

In a flash Pinkie turned on Linda and 
Archie. “What, after all, do you know 
about me either?” she demanded. “I went 
to school one year with Linda. That’s all. 
I’m the upstart daughter of an upstart 


father—” 
“Pinkie!” Linda’s shocked face held them 
Pinkie stopped. “Why not 


all for a second. 
“It’s true.” 

accuse me? I’m not your class either, any 

more than Mr. Willard.” 


“If you can’t behave like a reasonable 
human being,” snapped : Archie, “you may 
leave the room. 

Again Pinkie laughed and this time there 


was no hysteria in it. “No, I shan’t leaye 
the room. I’m having too good a time” 
She looked around. “I don’t care who took 
the pearls. Maybe I did, maybe some one of 
the people in there—” she jerked her head 
towards the drawing-room, “people whose 
ancestors came over in the hold of the May. 
flower along with yours and Linda’s great. 
great-something-or-others. Maybe the butler. 
Maybe nobody. But I can be myself now.” 

“You’re talking nonsense.” Archie’s white 


face was frozen. 

“Sure. talking nonsense.” Pinkie 
laughed again. “I’m talking like what I 
really am. This is the way my mother 
yelled in the kitchen of a loggers’ camp, 
The way my. father yelled to half-breed 
Indians and Wops. I’m not well-bred, or 
restrained, but I’m enjoying myself for once 
in my life.” 

Pete Willard turned to Archie. “Don't 
pay any attention to the fireworks. Miss 
Canfield knows nothing about those pearls, 
I was in the room every minute she was, 
She’s trying to throw you off and to shield 
me. But it’s no good.” 

Archie’s face was mottled. 
I’m accusing no one.” 


“T tell you, 


GAIN the door opened and in the door- 
way this time stood old Mr. Combes in 
a dressing gown. 

“Linda, my dear,” he put his slender old 
hand into the pocket of his dressing gown, 
“I saw you toss your pearls into the drawer, 
there, and it seemed to me a careless thing.” 
Again he smiled. “I took them out. I 
meant to tell you. But I, too, was stupid. 
I forgot it. It wasn’t until I woke a few 
minute: ago that I remembered.” He crossed 
the room and put the pearls in Linda’s hand. 
“Forgive me, my dear. No string of pearls 
in the world is worth bothering about.” 
He patted Pinkie on the cheek and then 
Linda. “When you’re my age, my dears, 
you'll know that too.” 

Linda caught his hand to her cheek and a 
sob broke from her lips. 

“Now, I must go back to bed.” He smiled 
again. “We old ones have to get our naps 
in early, for we wake with the first bird in 
the morning.” 

He left the room and the four young 
people stared a moment at each other. 


“Ho” many cars have you got waiting 
for you?” Archie suddenly demanded. 

“Four.” 

Archie pulled out his watch. “You've 
missed that train. How about the four of 
us driving in to New York in my car? I 
can leave it there. Then each one of us 
could drive out a car for you and we'd get 
’em all here and dusted off in plenty of 
time for your delivery at eight this morning.” 

A moment they stared. Then Linda’s face 
lighted up. She looked young again and 
happy. “Let’s.” 

“T suppose Linda and I'll have to change 
our clothes first,” said Pinkie. 

“Not me,” said Linda. 

Archie jerked his head toward the other 
room. “I suppose we'll have to wait for 
those fools in there to go?” 

“No,” said Linda, “let’s have a good 
time once. Let’s,” she looked at Pinkie and 
she smiled as she slipped her arm through 
hers. “Let’s all be natural, too.” 

Pete Willard laughed, and Pinkie laughed, 
and Archie. 

“Tt’s a swell night,” said Pinkie. 

“Tt is so,” said Pete. Then he turned to 
Pinkie. ‘See here,” he said, “‘you can 


drive any car of mine faster ‘than twenty- 
five miles an hour.” 

Pinkie nodded and she knew at once she 
was never going to mind taking orders from 
Pete Willard. 
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Tomorrow 's Charm 


[Continued from page 69] 


sort of mathematical perfection of feature. 
I Parish that every girl could be supplied, by 
some fairy godmother, with a beautifully- 
textured skin. That’s such a precious pos- 
session. If you weren’t blessed with it, then 
you must cultivate it. Don’t waste your 
energy worrying because you think your 
are set too closely together. Or because 
you think your neck is too long, or your 
nose too short, or your hair too straight 
ie beauty. But decide that your skin is 
ing to be as clear and fine as you can 
= it. If you are subject to chronic skin 
eruptions treat this condition as you would 
a toothache. Go to the only person who is 
equipped to cure it—your doctor or a der- 
matologist. 


OU may discover that your pet dessert will 

have to be left off the menu for a while. 
Or that your system needs toning up by 
daily exercise, more fresh air, more sunshine, 
more glasses of water every day. Don’t— 
please—go on strict diets unless your doctor 
fells you te. You may be depriving your 
precious bodily organization of just the ele- 
ments it needs to bring the bloom back to 
your cheeks, the sparkle to your eyes. Keep 
your skin as clean as it is humanly possible 
to keep it. Many girls find that a pure, 
toilet soap and warm water is sufficient to 
do this. Others discover that certain creams 
aid in keeping the skin soft and release the 
pores from clogging with make-up and the 
day’s quota of dust. The simpler you can 
make your daily régime the better, because 
then you are sure to do everything that the 
skin needs every day. 

And, occasionally, when you’re going to 
avery special party and want to look lovelier 
than you ever looked in your life before, 
give yourself a spe- 
cial treatment that- 
will bring up the 
hidden glow that 
even the most slug- 
gish skin possesses. 
You'll discover the 
secret that beauty- 


wise women every- FF YOU will write Mary Lee 

about it she will help you. 
Individual letters with self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will 
be answered by return mail. 
Others, in the columns of SMART 


where have discov- 
ered—that a really 
beautiful skin is so 
rare and striking in 
itself that it domi- 
nates even a plain 
and otherwise unin- 
teresting face. If 
this weren’t true, the 
great beauty salons 
all over this country 
would go out of 
business. For the 
women who direct 
them know that they 
cannot change the 
bone formation of a 
woman’s face, but they can, given a back- 
ground of health and reasonably thorough 
daily cleansing, give her a good skin. 

Exactly the same thing holds true of hair. 
No matter what color it is, whether it’ 


SET. 


's 
bobbed, just-growing-out-from-a-bob, or long, 
whether you wear it straight, or loosely 


- waved, it must have the fine, lustrous quality 


that comes only from the right care. I wish 
that there were a fairy godmother around to 
give every girl this kind of hair. I can 
remember that as a child I thought it much 
more magical that Cinderella’s drab, stringy 
locks turned suddenly into a marvelously 
dressed coiffure fit for a duchess than that 
she should suddenly acquire a brocaded ball 
dress and the elegant coach and coachmen! 
Because, of course. 2 lovely dance frock just 


What Is Your Beauty 
Problem? 


Do not fear that your personal 
beauty problem may be too 
slight or too complex for Miss 
Lee’s attention. 
Mary Lee, care of SMART SET, 
221 West 57th Street, New York. 


needs to be put on—but lovely hair, that’s 
not so simple. 

It may look charming for an hour or so, 
just after you’ve had it waved and cut, but 
does it look just as lovely hours later, after 
you've danced and dined? No hair-dresser 
in the world can give you lovely hair with 
his pair of shears or his curling iron, or 
his finger-waving skill or permanent-waving 
apparatus. Lovely hair grows from a healthy, 
well-nourished, clean scalp. And you'd be 
surprised to know how few really healthy 
normal scalps there are in the world! 

If your hair is shampooed properly, as 
often as it needs it, and the scalp is given 
a little daily stimulation with massage, hair 
beauty will come. Like skin beauty it, too, 
depends on your own bodily health. After 
a serious illness the hair is often so debili- 
tated at the scalp that it begins to fall out 
in handfuls. The same thing happens, in 
a less degree, when the body is under par. 
The hair loses its natural brightness, its 
aliveness, its springy quality that makes it 
respond when you’re coaxing it into a new 
style of coiffure. 


The third important thing that makes a 
girl beautiful regardless of her freckles or 
her turned-up nose or her too prominent 
chin is the way she carries herself. Watch 
the people on the street, without looking 
at their faces. Which ones -are the ones 
you’d like to know? The ones who slouch 
along, whose shoulders slump, whose steps 
are choppy and jerky, whose chests are 
drawn in and whose heads jut forward at 
an ugly angle? No—these aren’t the ones 
you’d pick. Nor would you pick the 
swaggerers, whose stride is exaggerated, 
whose whole demeanor is too aggressive for 
true beauty. Rather you would choose— 
unless I’m very much 
mistaken—the figures 
held erect, the ones 
that move along with 
a free, smooth motion, 
chins held up, shoul- 
ders and backs mak- 
ing lovely straight 
lines, steps, firm and 
elastic. 

Of course, you might 
find such a figure now 
and then belonging to 
a most unattractive 
face. But more often 
the figure that is car- 
ried beautifully lends 
some of the free, gay 
loveliness to the face. 
It’s much harder to 
scowl and look sulky 
when you’re walking 
beautifully than when 
you’re slouching along, 
with muscles pulling 
in a downward direc- 
tion, with ease and balance lost. 

When the years begin to leave their little 
marks on skin, hair and figure—the merely 
pretty girl gets panicky. All her life she has 
taken her good looks for granted. She has 
cared for them perhaps, but she has not 
had to study herself. But age doesn’t hold 
that fear over the head of the girl who has 
studied her weaknesses till she knows them 
by heart. She has knowledge behind her, 
and knowledge has power to make your 
beauty live tomorrow, as it does today. 

Putting money in the bank systematically 
is no better investment than devoting a few 
minutes a day to the cultivation and preser- 
vation of your natural beauty. If you begin 
to care for it before twenty the forties will 
find you doubly fair. 


Address Miss 


LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 
hor of “Muscle Building,” “Science of Wrestling,” 
of Strength,” “‘Here’s Health,” “Endurance,” 


How Do You Look 
in a Bathing Suit? 


iP yore. to appear in a bathing suit? 
tion of a man I've seen so often 
Creches I don’t blame you for being ashamed. Many 
& man’s put up a good front, as long as he could wear 
his street clothes, but in a bathing suit, what a sur- 
prise! It’s the same old story—girls want big, husky, 
well-developed men to pal around with. Tey want 
men who can protect them—men they can be 
you, but more t ‘ou don’t jump 
almost overnight. 


It’s Not Too Late! 


Yes, sir! Within just thirty days—before the sum- 
mer really begins—I can remake you so that you will 
hardly know yourself. It will mean work, but the re- 
sults will be positively uncanny. You'll add one 
whole inch of real he-man muscle to your arms, 
two full inches of steely strengt . across your chest. 
Your shoulders will broaden oe magic; your head 

_ Your neck w strong and 


I’ve Rebuilt Over 100,000 Others 


I-don’t care how weak and puny you are now. I'm not 
called the Musele- Builder for hothing. I’ve got my repu- 
tation by taking fellows just like you, and ~ ej mus- 
cular marvels out them. The more hopeless you think 
your case is, the more I actually ean do for any 

I don’t just 
statements. I guarantee to do these things. You can’t 
fail, because it’s all worked out scientifically. 

me is short, and you can’t begin too soon. Let me 
show you a short cut to health and strength, and a ae 
that Nature intended you should <a I've done it fi 
over 100,000 others, and I can do it for you. 


Book Mascular Development “tv's 


ness do not put it off. Send y—right now before 
you turn this page. 


EARLE 


ERMAN 
Dept. 5006 Broadway, New York 


EARLE LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5006, 305 Broadway, New York City 


—Please = me, without any obligation on 
a y of your latest “Muscular 
(Please. or print plainly.) 
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Professional , 


Marcels at 1°. 


IRLS! It’s here! The queerest, 
cutest, most amazing little hair 
dressing machine you ever saw! A 
few minutes time, a penny’s worth of 
electricity, and behold! Your hair 
is marcelled as perfectly as though 
done by the most expert French 
rofessional. No skill required. 
‘ou get the knack of it in 60 sec- 
onds. Perfect results every time 
are absolutely guaranteed. This 
little machine is called Wav-E- 
Lox. It is entirely new and differ- 
ent. A wonder at restoring per- 
manents, too. Usually pays for 


A unique 
money-maker 


itself in less than a single month. where Sa! 

Write quick for special introduc- outfit fur- 

tory offer and learn how you get nished . C= 

your own Wav-E-Lox machine 

"ree. for Free Test 
Offer. 


WALSH MFG. CO., Dept. G-40 


5849-51 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


REMARKABLE VALUE 


Accuracy 


4 Guaranteed @ 
1o¢ CS. 


es down. to pay! 

Excellent timekeeper, beautifully engraved, rolled white 
gold case, high-grade jeweled movement. Delivery at once; 
no referetices. Full price, $11.95. A most unusual offer. 
A valuable gift FREE with each watch purchased. Write today. 
REGENT WATCH CO., 95 Nassau St., N.Y.C. Dept. K-6 


DO YOU REALLY KNOW WHAT HAPPENS 


WHEN YOU DIE? 


Amazing, startling, FACTS that Science 
has actually discovered and PROVEN about 
AFTER-DEATH and LOVED ONES 
gone BEYOND sent for 10c in stamps 
Pioneer Press, Dept.145, Hollywood, Calif. 


WRINKLES 


Ge While You Sleep! 
Simply apply Wrinkle Oil, a new 
French secret, the only oil that 
See the 


MAISON JEUNESSE, 
17 Park Row, New York Suite W-21 


Let Me Give You 
otiful form 
A Bea 


It is so easy to have the lowly, 
firm Bust that fashion’ de- 
. My wonderful new- Miracle 
Cream quickly fills out the con- 
tours, enlarging the bust from 
one to three inches. 
To say I am delighted is to put it mildly. 
Every woman knows what it means to have 
a shapely, well-developed form, and thanks 
to Miracle Cream, I now have a figure to 
be proud of." (signed) Mrs. L. T., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Amazing Offer Now [ie 
See the Improvement in 30 Days 


Are you flat chested? Do ugly, sagging lines rob you of your 
feminine charm? Just the simple application of my dainty, 
luscious cream will work wonders! 
Complete private instructions for moulding the 
FREE bust to rounded, shapely [proportions included 
with your jar of Miracle Cream. 
Special Send only $1.00 for 
Offer Now! only 41,00 for 
Cream. Mailed in plain wrapper. Write TODAY. 
NANCY LEE, Dept. Z-6, 848 Broadway, New York City. 


When the 


S SOMEBODY you know about to be- 
come a June bride? It would be a queer 
month of June that did not teem with de- 


lightful and thrilling secrets and hum with 
the strains of the Wedding March. Whether 
{you are or are not onc of this year’s June 
brides, it is quite likely you will be called upon 
to entertain in honor of one. 

If the bride is a business woman she ‘is 
quite apt to be as busy as you are and that 
makes it doubly difficult to fit an entertain- 
ment proper to her exalted state into your 
busy lives. 

I would suggest a Sunday breakfast for six 
of the bride’s closest friends as appropriate 
and within the possibilities of the business 
girl’s crowded calendar. Make it just a 
regular old-fashioned breakfast, which by the 
| way, is new fashioned now. The real break- 
fast is quite the vogue and has replaced the 
affair called breakfast which really resembled 
a luncheon. 

Of course Sunday morning is the time 
chosen. Heaven knows the week-day break- 
fasts of the business girl are apt to be sketchy! 
If she gets enough to eat and to the office on 
time she is lucky. 

But Sunday, what an Eden that day is 
with the serpent Work banished and forgot- 
ten! Breakfast may be savored and lingered 
| over and it produces an atmosphere of friend- 
liness that’s just the thing to offer your best 
friend who is about to begin a new life. 


AKE the breakfast table as lovely as 

possible. Whatever other decorations 

you employ in honor of the occasion, the 
table should be the centerpiece. 

A lavender cloth would be lovely as a 

background for’ the other decorations. If 


Busy 


‘Woman Cooks 


Entertaining for the June Bride 


By Mabel Claire 


Decorations by Ann Brockman 


you use that, make the centerpiece pink roses, 
and if possible, set them in a pewter bowl. 
A single rose should be laid at each plate. 

Strawberries are going to be the first course 
and they will be on the table when the 
guests arrive. Place them on plates of clear, 
green glass, if you want to add greatly to 
the color scheme and use pale green goblets 
that match the plates. 

The menus given below may be prepared 
successfully in the smallest kitchenette and 
need not take any undue preparation, time 
or labor from the busy hostess. 


Breakfast Menu 


Strawberries with Cream 
elet 
Browned Strips of Bacon 
Hot Rolls Orange Marmalade 
Waffles 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee 


For breakfast you will need to shop for 
the following: 

3 pints of strawberries, pint of cream, 
12 eggs, pound of bacon, dozen rolls, parsley, 
maple syrup, flour, baking powder, orange 
marmalade, quart of milk, coffee, pound of 
butter. 

Cook the bacon slowly, turning it often. 
Drain the fat from the pan as it accumulates. 
The bacon should be crisp and golden brown 
when it is finished. Lay it on soft white 
paper just before serving to remove every 
trace of fat. 


Omelet 


Break the whites of 8 eggs into a large 
bowl. Add % teaspoon of salt and beat 
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until stiff. Add the yolks of the eggs and 
beat. Add &,tablespoons.of milk. and. beat. 
Put 2 tablespoons of butter into a large 
frying pan. When it is golden brown turn 
the omelet into it. As the omelet browns 
lift the edge of it, tip the pan and let the 
liquid on top.run underneath. - Do this several 
times. Remove the omelet from the pan on 
to a hot platter. Fold it over once. Decorate 
with strips of bacon and sprigs of parsley. 
If you prefer, the omelet may be baked in 
the oven for 1% minutes.. If it is cooked on 
top of the stove it should be made after the 
first course is finished, for it should be served 
as soon as it is done. It will not bear 
standing. 


If you have ‘an electric waffle. iron bake 
the waffles at the table after the second 
course is finished. 


Wafiles 


Sirt 4 measuring cups of flour and 4 round- 
ing teaspoons -of baking powder into a large 
bowl. In another bowl ‘beat the whites of 
4 eggs until stiff, add the yolks of the eggs 
and beat. Into: the egg mixture. stir 3 cups 
of milk. Add the liquid gradually to the 
flour mixture stirring constantly. Beat until 
all is well blended. Add 4 tablespoons of 
melted butter. The waffle iron should be 
very hot before the waffles are baked. 

If you would like to: entertain more than 
six for the bride give an evening party. A 
buffet supper is delightful, particularly if 
the number of your guests exceeds the seat- 
ing capacity of your dining table. 

The table should be made as large as 
possible. The food to be served is set upon 
it together with the plates, napkins and silver 
and the guests help themselves. Small tables 
placed about the room offer a place for the 
guests to set their plates. When supper is 
finished the food and dishes are removed 
and the dessert and coffee are brought in. 

There is a pleasant informality about the 
buffet supper that.never fails to delight one’s 
guests. 

Lace runners of deep cream color were 
used on the table I have in mind. The cen- 
terpiece was an-arrangement of rose-colored 
sweet peas combined with delicate baby’s 
—_ Silver candlesticks held rose-colored 
candles. 


Buffet Supper No. 1 


Fried Chicken 
Harlequin Salad Potato Chips 
Deviled Eggs 
Hot Buttered Rolls Currant Jelly 
Celery Olives Radishes Pickles 
Ice Cream Crushed Strawberries 
Bride’s Cake 
Salted = Candies 


Fried Chicken 


Purcnase tender chickens for frying. Se- 
lect a large pan. Put enough water into the 
pan so that the water will be an inch deep. 
Light the gas. When the water is boiling, 
lay the chicken in it. Cover and cook for 
20 minutes, turning occasionally. Remove 
the chicken and liquid from the pan. Flour 
the chicken, dust with salt and pepper. Brown 
well in three tablespoons of butter heated 
in the pan. Cook 20 minutes, keeping the gas 
flame low. The fried chicken may be served 
either hot or cold. Serve it on a latge served | OD 
decorated with parsley. 


Harlequin Salad 


For the salad use crisp, chilled lettuce, 
thinly sliced cucumbers, sliced tomatoes, 
cooked string beans, cooked asparagus and 
cooked beets. The cooked vegetables may 
be of the canned variety. Cover a platter 
with the lettuce. Place the vegetables on it 
in separate piles. Serve both mayonnaise 
and French dressing with this so that the 
guests may choose whichever they prefer. 

Spuit the rolls, butter them and heat in 
the oven. 

Pur cracked ice in the center of a large 
plate. Arrange the celery, olives, radishes 
and pickles upon it. 

Another buffet supper that is very simple 
to prepare is the following one: 


: Buffet Supper No. 2 


Lobster 
Macaroni Salad Hot Buttered Rolls 
Stuffed Celery 
Olives Radishes Pickles 
Frozen Pudding 
Bride’s Cake 
Salted Nuts Candies 


Macaroni Salad 


Bom 1 package of macaroni. Cool it. 
Mix the macaroni with 1 can of tuna fish, | 
1 cup of stuffed olives cut into pieces, 2 cups 
of diced celery, 2 cups of diced cucumbers, 
2 tomatoes cut into small pieces, 1 cup of 
cheese cut into cubes. Mix and moisten with 
French dressing. For the dressing mix 1 mea- 
suring cup of olive oil with % cup of vinegar. 
Put a piece of ice in a bowl and beat the 
dressing. Add 1 teaspoon of salt and 1 tea- 
spoon of paprika. Beat until the dressing 
is creamy. Cover a large platter with crisp 
lettuce. Arrange the salad on it. Decorate 
it with sliced tomatoes and stuffed. olives. 


Stuffed Celery 


Wasx and dry the celery. Cut it into 
3 inch lengths. Mix 1 package of Roquefort 
cheese with 1 tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce. Mash well and when blended, stuff 
the celery with it. 


Editor’s Note: 


Perhaps you have occasion 
to plan a dinner for four—or 
for fourteen. Or even a sup- 
per party for forty! Perhaps 
you’d like recipes for cake or 
for candy, or menus for 
luncheons. Perhaps you just 
want some good straight ad- 
vice on the subject of cook- 
ing. If so, a letter enclosing 
a stamped envelope, ad- 
dressed to Mabel Claire, in 
care of Smart Set, will be an- 
swered promptly and we can 
guarantee that Miss Claire 
will give you the information 


you desire. 


wait 


MARRI ED... 


this easy part-time 
to the family budget every week 


ARLTON MILLS supplies you 
with the means by which you 
will achieve immediate and con- 

tinuous returns in cash! 


Every minute means money. You 
work with Ambition as your side- 
partner and your success depends only 
upon your willingness to forge ahead— 
nothing more. 


No experience necessary. Your profit 
making results from easy order writ- 
ing. Thru you Carlton Mills goes direct 
to the consumer with an incomparable, 
competition proof line of Men’s Shirts, 
Neckwear, Underwear—100% com- 

plete. 

When you see your elaborate sample 

book (coupon brings it, free) with 
actual fabrics and full details 
you'll recognize your opportu- 
nity and begin by cashing in on it 

at once and continuously. 


|. COUPON BRINGS FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT 
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GIRLS, WOMEN, 15 eee 


Learn Gown Designing and Creating 
without leaving your home. In 
spare moments only. 
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soc Brings You This 
30-Day Beauty Treatment 


Easily Worth $2 


To prove the 
value of La Perle Beauty 

Aids, we are making this 
special offer. For only 50c 
we will send you complete 
the 30-Day La Perle Beau- 
ty Treatment and a copy of 
that fascinating bookle 
“The Attainment of Beauty.” 
Together, easily worth 


Beauty 
Aids 


to sun and 
delightfully 
soft and smooth. 
Besides La Perle Cleans- 
; ing and Lemon Cream and 
La Perle Facial Astringent, 
=. included in the 30-Day 
Treatment are 


Perle 


MERITOL LABORATORIES, 
1901 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me at once this complete ee 


La Perle Treatment and “The Attainment 

Beauty,”’ for which I enclose 50c. 

State. 


If you want to get started in a high- 
grade $100-a-week business of your own, 
write me at once. I need 500 new Repre- 
sentatives guick to help take orders for Comer Coats— 
the famous line of snappy, up-to-the-minute, stylish, 
all-weather coats that are selling like wildfire every- 
where. 

Sixteen years of fair dealing built this enormous busi- 
ness—the biggest of its kind in the world. Pactory- 
to-user policy results in unequalled values. Sales are 
easy and fast. Profits of $75 to $100 a week are 
common. I furnish complete Selling Outfit free. If 
you want to get into a high class, big profit business 
of your own, get the facts at once. Write today—rure. 


C. E. Comer, Pres., Comer Mig. Co., Dept. 0-640, Dayton, Obie 


completely 
and refinished brand 


new. Prices 
to half. Act quick. 
no money. 


THEN 


NTERNATI ONAL 
ONLY 


TYPE. EXCHANGE 


-Every Deaf Person 

‘ ana night. “They stop head 
Wilte me and 

youhear. A 

GEO. P.WAY Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
WITH U. 8S. GOVERNMENT, for Men- 
Women, 18-55. $125-$250 Mo. About 40,000 
openings yearly. Are you eligible? We advise 


you FREE.. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
409, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


A Good 


For Carl Henderson might have been any 
girl’s prince. He was tall and well-dressed, 
and so handsome that he could have been 
a screen star if he had not chosen to be a 
lawyer. And he saw in her—a murderess! 

“This is awfully tough for you—” He 
looked at her with eyes that appreciated her 
appearance. “I know the sort of bird this 
man Car must have been—there are too 
many of ’em in New York! Well, now 
there’s one less.” 

He hitched his chair closer to hers. “It 
looks to me as if somebody must have been 
mighty careless to let a girl like you get 
into a mess like this. Girls ought to be 
taken care of. I suppose you think that 
sounds pretty old-fashioned.” 

She smiled weakly. “I think it sounds 
lovely !” 


% ELL, we’re going to take care of you 
now. Miss Harper, you mustn’t have 
a moment’s uneasiness about the outcome of 
your trial. We're going to get you off, 
and I’m here to tell you so!” 

He told her the same thing again when 
he said good-by, and somehow the very em- 
phasis with which he spoke gave Joan the 
first tremor she had had on this head. Bren- 
nan, phlegmatic and positive, had imbued 
her with his own confidence, and when Gor- 
ham, with his mesmeric eye upon her, had 
sketched the little precis of the case, which 
all New York knew, she had listened do- 
cilely, convinced that she was at least run- 
ning no risk. 

“This bird Car’s been after you for a long 
time—see? He spotted you when you first 
came here from the country, has been dining 
you and taking you around. But he never 
offered to marry you, and so you always 
stood him off—see? You got him going at 
last so good he offered to divorce his wife 
and marry you. But you never really loved 
him, though you were dazzled by the life 
of luxury he was tempting you with. You 
had a boy friend back in the sticks—see? 
Roy we'll call him— hree letters again. He 
came on to see ycu and gave you a good 
line, and since then you’ve been wavering 
about Car. He wrote you a stack of letters 
the cops are going to find—hot ones, I’ll put 


| Pratt on to write °em—and Car got hold of 


one and blew up and that’s where the trouble 
started” 

But if it were going to be as easy as all 
that, Joan wondered, remembering the rest 
of the well-learned story, why did Hender- 
son put such fervid reassurance into his part- 
ing handshake ? 

Henderson’s realization that a battle lay 
ahead of them—Joan had guessed rightly 
that he foresaw no walkover—was due to 
more knowledge than the tabloid men had 
of the incoming District Attorney who would 
conduct the case. Ogden Higgins was a keen 
lawyer and a woman-hater. He was out 
for convictions at all times, and in the case 
of a pretty murderess, with all the sentiment 
of the town on her side, he would fight 
rapidly, dangerously. 


HEN Joan’s trial actually began, this 

man took the sheaf of occurrences and 
characterizations invented by the Pageant and 
gave them a little kaleidoscopic shake into 
patterns suddenly sinister. 

Through a succession of dragging, oppres- 
sive days a number of witnesses gave evidence 
about Joan’s entrance into the hotel with the 
supposed Car on the fatal night, and about 
the screams heard from Car’s apartment, and 
about the appearance of the room, the corpse 
and the distraught girl after the door had been 


forced. All this was told again and again, the 


Murder 


[Continued from page 61] 


story checked by this person’s account and the 
other’s, until the sequence of events was 
clearer to the public mind than it had been to 
Joan after she had passed through them. 
And the great day came on which she was 
to take the stand and tell her own story. 

“We want to hear in your own words——” 
said Mr. Creighton encouragingly, “the history 
of your relations with Archibald Car.” 

But they were Pratt’s words, put into her 
mouth and learned by heart weeks ago, conned 
over daily in the interval. 

“T loved pretty things——” Joan told the 
world wistfully. “I wanted a good time!” 
That much was true enough. Then she 
branched into fiction. “Mr. Car said that 
he just wanted to be a good friend to me. 
He realized we couldn’t be more than friends, 
because he was married———” 

There was a good deal of that, designed 
to enlist sympathy for the girl. Then at last, 
while everybody in the court room listened 
breathlessly, she related for the first time 
the inside story of how, through no act of 
hers, Archibald Car had come to his death. 

“The knife was a sort of curio, a Malay 
kris—he had a lot of weapons like that, he 
collected them. It hung on the wall over 
the divan. He’d been showing it to me a little 
before, and then he couldn’t put it back in 
place without getting up, so he leaned it 
against the side of the couch, on the floor. I 
remember thinking at the time that was dan- 
gerous—somebody might get cut by it. 

“After a while he began to get—affec- 
tionate. I was fond of Mr. Car; he’d been 
so kind to me, and I didn’t mind a kiss or 
two. But that night—he’d been drinking, 
he—he frightened me! I tore myself out of 
his arms and ran across the room. He 
started to come after me. But he was 
pretty—tight, you know, and I think he 
caught his foot in the couch cover—anyway 
he came down sprawling—his whole weight 
right on the curved-up point of the knife. . . 
He made a queer sort of grunting, coughing 
sound—I saw the blood—I screamed and 
sc That’s all I remember—” 


ROBABLY nobody in the court room be- 

lieved this—the tabloid men hardly expect- 
ed them to. But a plausible fable which they 
might decently pretend to believe, was no 
more than the jury’s due. Joan told it well 
too, with artistic breaks and tears at the 
points indicated by Pratt. 

But she had told her story that day in re- 
sponse to Mr. Creighton’s gentle urging, and 
when the trial was resumed it would be 
Higgins who would take the witness. It 
was Saturday, and on the Sunday Carl Hen- 
derson came, less to consult with Joan than 
to encourage her. 

“You do think I’m going to get off?” she 
asked him tremulously. 

“You poor little thing!” He caught her 
cold hand in his firm warm one. “You just 
trust me! Why, do you think I’d let you get 
into any serious trouble? And, leaving me 
out, do you think New York would? = The 
public’s strong for you, Joan. It’s your 
personality that does it—you’re such a little 
innocent-looking, confiding child!” 

“But don’t they think anything of killing 
aman? Don’t you?” 

“Oh, gee!” His mouth contracted as he 
called up, evidently, a horrible picture. “All 
that is so ugly, so unlike you! What’s the 
use my talking about what I’d give to turn 
you back into the innocent girl you once 
were! We’re fighting for your life now. 
When this trial’s through, when we've got 
you off as we will get you off, then there are 
a lot. of things I shall want to say to you. 
Joan— little Joan—” 

She stared at him, her heart beating fast. 
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This was more than a defense counsel’s 
bought partisanship, surely! For a minute 
she thought that his next move must be to 
take her in his arms. When instead he 
jerked his chair a yard away and opened his 
brief case, she realized how hungrily she had 
been hoping that it would be. 

Had he checked himself because he couldn’t 
bear to kiss—a murderess? What an ugly 
word it was, and the thing how much uglier! 
If she could only tell him that it wasn’t 
true of her. But the paper she had signed 
forbade her to do that. He had surmised 
worse things behind, had said, “The innocent 
girl you were once—” And she couldn’t 
tell him that her whole life was as blameless 
as it had been colorless up to the moment 
when she sold herself to the Daily Pageant! 


RATT, wall-eyed with: panic, burst into 

the office where Brennan and Gorham sat 
together, late on Monday afternoon. “That 
Car case is getting away from us! ” she panted. 

“It’s all good for the paper,” Brennan 
soothed him with a complacent smirk. “Did 
you see my circulation figures? Sure was a 
darb, that idea! Can’t print the Pageants 
fast enough—they’re eating ’em!” 

It was true enough. The case, with its ap- 
pealing central figure, had not failed to stir 
the public, but none of the other tabloids 
were able to obtain such spicy details, to get 
hold of so many pictures of the principals, 
as the Daily Pageant. If you were interested 
in the Harper-Car trial—and who wasn’t? 
—you simply had to add the newest tabloid 
to the papers you habitually read. 

“Blast the circulation!” Pratt’s blasphemy, 
which would have done him credit in some 
eyes, shocked Brennan painfully. “I’m tell- 
ing you, the kid’s not safe any more! You'd 
say that Higgins had a real ill-will towards 
her. He’s making her out the rottenest kind 
of gold-digger, alienating public sympathy so 
fast you can watch it go, and listen, this is 
the worst—can you beat this? He’s proving 
now that she tried to poison Car before she 
knifed him! He’s had ’em monkeying with 
the fellow’s stomach! He’s got doctors 
swearing there’s signs that could be slow poi- 
son somebody was- giving him!” 

Brennan was perturbed at last. “But she 
isn’t convicted yet,” he rallied. “You want 
to look on the bright side of things more 
than you do.” 

“The bright side,” sneered the other with 
considerable manly feeling. “I suppose the 
bright side for you is, if this kid gets the 
chair, you’re in twenty grand you won't 
have to pay her!” 

“Well,” said Brennan philosophically, 
“twenty grand is a lot of money!” 

Joan, meanwhile, back in hes. cell after the 
gruelling day, was holding herself by main 
force from an outburst of hysteria. She had 
gone into court that morning feeling brave 
enough, bolstered by Henderson’s encourage- 
ment and thinking more perhaps about him 
and the bitterness of his belief that she was 
guilty, than of the danger that the jury 
might reach the same conclusion. 


HE change in the complexion of things 
had come very early, when, looking from 

the hateful sneering face of the District At- 
torney to Henderson’s perturbed one, Joan 
felt terror clutch her heart. The discovery of 
poison in the supposed Car’s stomach had 
an ugly look, and Higgins made the very 
mysteriousness of the man’s antecedents a 
basis for allegations against Joan. A man of 
evident wealth known to none of the business 
men of the city, unlisted in Bradstreet, it 
was practically certain, Higgins said, that 
his money was ill come by and Joan his 
accomplice in crime. The District Attorney 
uttered the word blackmail more than once. 
The lurid light in which Higgins had shown 
her, his thundered denunciations alternating 
with acid sprinklings of contempt, made it 
seem hideously certain that she must be 
found guilty. Trapped, lost! 


—And by. 


her own act! For, if she exposed the 
Pageant’s conspiracy, as clearly her danger 
gave her every right to do, she saw that no 
one would believe her. She had not a scrap 
of paper to show in support of her conten- 
tion, and the machine of the law, started so 
lightly, could not be stopped by her mere 
word. Her story would be laughed at as a 
crazy invention; the Pageant would repudiate 
her; its paid tools, who knew, would witness 
against her perhaps— 

The next day was little better, though Mr. 
Creighton spoke on her side, and well, and 
the next was worst of all. Higgins, his 
case complete, called all his powers into 
play in his appeal for a conviction, and her 
own counsel’s speech in rebuttal sounded to 
Joan’s ears very weak in comparison. 

The end came at last, the final moments 
felt to be of almost unbearable tensity even 
by the spectators. The judge completed his 
charge, biased too it seemed against Joan, 
and the jury filed out. 

She sat as if in a cataleptic trance, her face 
drained of color, her eyes staring. Henderson 
moved closer to her and took her cold hand. 
At the reporters’ table Pratt fidgeted like 
an addict deprived too long of his drug; he 
looked as though he too had passed sleepless 
nights of late. Joan hated: him— 

Minutes like hours elapsed, hours like 
weeks. Word was brought that there was 
no prospect of an immediate decision, and 
the girl was led away, offered food she 
couldn’t eat and given spirits of ammonia to 
drink. Everybody was very kind to her, she 
noticed—probably because they were all cer- 
tain she was going to be convicted— 


HE word came that the jury had found 

a verdict. They brought her back into 
court again, where every place was disputed 
by thrill-seeking watchers. The judge, look- 
ing old and sad and solemn, loomed over the 
room. The jury filed in. Joan was ordered 
to stand, and rose blindly to her feet. 

“We find the defendant, Joan Harper, to 
be not guilty—” 

It was like waking out of a nightmare. 
She gave a queer choking laugh and put her 
hand across her eyes. Henderson, forbidden 
by court rules to steady her before, sprang 
to her side to give her the support she no 
longer needed morally, but was glad of be- 
— the physical rush of the congratulating 
mob. 

“Didn’t I tell you you’d be all right?” he 
rejoiced in her ear. 

“Well, I wouldn’t have given ten cents, 
ten minutes ago, for my chance of getting 
off!” she said frankly. “That horrible 
Higgins almost made me believe myself that 
I ought to be exterminated!” 

“Ah, but you couldn’t see yourself,” he 
reminded her. “Higgins was strong, he al- 
ways is, but the jury had your sweet little 
face before their eyes all the time. You 
haven’t to thank Mr. Creighton or me for 
much. It was your own attractive person- 
ality that got you off!” 

He got her through the press and out of 
the courts building by a back way, where 
a car waited. She sank back against its 
cushions, happy and dazed, but with a 
question on her lips. 

“Tll come tomorrow,” he promised, and 
getting into the car took her for a brief 
wonderful moment in his arms and kissed her 
full on the mouth. Then he got out and gave 
the address of her retreat to the chauffeur. 

Joan was driven there on clouds. He 
loved her, after all! 

She slept till noon next day, and met him. 
when he came, with a star jin each eye. She 
intended, of course, to tell him everything, 
but he caught her roughly and began to kiss 
her face and throat, to kiss back the words 
on her lips. 

“Then you do love me?” she snatched 
breath enough to say. 

“Do I love you!” 


“ought not to let you—” Joan faltered, 
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when he released her at last. “It is noble of 
you to want to marry me, after everything!” 

He looked up from the hand he had re- 
tained and was fondling, a curious change of 
expression on his face. “Who said anything 
about getting married? Be reasonable, little 
girl! I love you, I’m crazy about you,— 
but I have a position to consider, a career. 
I mean to be District Attorney one of these 
days, and to go on up from there. I couldn’t 
marry you, even if I were foolish enough to 
be willing to myself, with the whole town 
knowing the sort of girl you are. Even if 
we faced it out about the murder charge, 
seeing you were acquitted, it’s been broad- 
cast that you were pretty frankly on the 
loose. But I’m fond of you, I'll be good to 
you—” 

She jerked her hand free. “Oh, go away— 
go away!” she wailed. “I don’t blame you— 
I’ve only myself to blame—but I never 
want to see you again!” 

Henderson was a self-seeking young man 
and prudent, and he was infatuated with 
Joan, finding her supposed guilt a sauce to 
her appealing personality. He went at last, 
but he made her an ugly scene first, of re- 
crimination and, when she was still indiffer- 
ent, of insult and even an approach to 
violence. 

He had broken her dreams, but at least 
he left her with no regrets for him. When 
he was gone she remembered that she was 
going to sail away to Europe in a Cunarder, 
and this prospect, which she had forgotten 
while she was in love with Henderson, took 
on even-more than its old alurement. 

The sooner she left the country, she 
thought, and put the whole ugly, ridiculous 
episode behind her, the better. ne pay | 
she got into her outdoor things and a pair of 
disguising goggles, and hurried around to 
the Pageant office to claim her check. 

In the little private room Brennan con- 
gratulated her with a false geniality and 
motioned her to a seat. 

“Twenty thousand bucks,” said Brennan, 
“is a lot of money.” 

“A lot of money!” Joan repeated indig- 
nantly. “Why, I wouldn’t go through that 
again for twenty millions!” 


LL’S well that ends well, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose you realized—” he was watching 
her warily, “that we were just kidding when 
we said twenty thousand. After all the 
Pageant has put you on the map, and you'll 
be getting so many offers from night clubs 
and revues and so forth, that you'll be able 
to keep the wolf from the door. Now what 
we thought of was twenty-five hundred in a 
settlement of all claims, and I’ve got the 
check for that right here.” 

For a minute Joan was too angry to 
The fat white face across the desk was 
colored with a mist of red, as she under- 
stood that the tabloid men, after what they 
had smilingly lured her on to suffer, were 
planning to cheat her of the miserable reward. 
Her expression may have startled Brennan, 
for his voice rose threateningly. 

“You better be reasonable now, sister. 
You aren’t in a position to squeal about this, 
because you conspired to mislead the State, 
making it spend thousands of dollars on a 
murder that never happened. Yes, you could 
maybe pin the same thing on us, but it’s 
nailed to you from the minute you open the 
question !” 

She stared at him dumbly and he changed 
to an oily cajolery again. 

“Let’s keep this pleasant, kid. I always 
like to keep things pleasant. You put your 
end through in great shape, and we’d be 
glad to use you again for other freak jobs 
it you'll act reasonable. Tell you what I'll 


ye voice rang out passionately from be- 
hind Joan, followed: by the slam of the door 


as Pratt, who must have entered unnoticed a 
moment earlier, strode over to. the desk. 


“You'll pay Miss Harper just what you 
contracted to pay her—twenty thousand iron 
men, and not one penny less!” 

“Oh, is that so!” Brennan blustered. “Who 
made you the boss around here? And what's 
it to you how much we pay, if the girl’s 
satisfied? Are you getting a rake-off?” 

“I am not, and why her getting her rights 
matters to me is what a swine like yoy 

can’t very well understand, I guess. I got 
her into this thing, didn’t been 
wanting.to shoot myself ever since the racket 
was started and couldn’t be stopped, for 
getting her into it—a nice girl like her, but- 
chered to make a New York holiday! 
Twenty million wouldn’t pay her for what 
she’s been through— And see here, Brennan, 
I know the inside on this, and I know the 
inside on one or two other little matters 
about this office. _And if you don’t come 
through this minute, with a check for the 
full amount you owe Miss Harper, I'll quit on 
you right now, and go spill what I know to 
ears that'll be darned interested to hear it!” 


ULLENLY the business manager, beaten, 
took out his check book and shook his 
fountain pen. Without any further argu- 


ment he wrote a check for the amount of 


the original agreement. 

Jean, hurrying out to the street with her 
check clutched in her fingers, was aware that 
Dick Pratt was at her heels. She was glad 
of that, for she couldn’t have thanked him 
properly under Brennan’s spiteful pig eyes. 

“You were perfectly splendid! I never 
could have stood up to him, alone. Thanks, 
an enormous lot!” 

He brushed her acknowledgments aside. 
“Least I could do. I got you into this, didn’t 
I?” Still he paced at her side. “I was 
thinking—it’s just four-thirty—teatime for 
those that take it—and I missed lunch. 
Could we have a bite together? I know a 
quiet joint near here—” 

He steered her into a corner where she 
could sit with her back to the room, and 
leaned over the table towards her wistfully. 

“I’m not such a rough-neck as I seem,” 
he told her. “You’ve got the wrong slant on 
me, I’m afraid. You have to talk that way 
to fellows like Brennan and Gorham, because 
it’s all the language they understand. But 
I had two years at college, before my father 
died and I had to go to work, and—I don’t 
mean to be a cub reporter all my life! My 
real interest is writing quite different sort of 
stuff—Oh, poems and short stories, and— 
well, what I’m getting at is, couldn’t I see 
something of you, take you out once in a 
while, from this on?” 

“But I’m going to Europe,” she reminded 
him, “on a Cunarder!” 

“Oh, sure—I forgot about that!” His 
face fell. 


HE WASN’T a rough-neck. He had stood 
up for her. He was interested in her, 
knew all there was to know about her and 
still respected her. The amazing surmise en- 
tered Joan’s head—could he, could Dick Pratt, 
tabloid reporter but aspirant towards better 
things, by any possible chance be—her prince? 
He had declared once that there was nothing 
royal about him, but he was a king, she felt, 
in comparison with Henderson. 

“I shan’t be sailing right away, I guess—” 
she changed her mind suddenly. “Tt 's getting 


late in the year now, and I'd be afraid of © 


being seasick in bad weather. I don’t guess 
I'll sail until; maybe, next June—” 

She sailed in June, but not alone, on a 
three-months’ wedding trip. The bulk of 
her twenty thousand dollars the Pratts put 
into a delightful little house out near Rye— 
The nicest sort of place for a rising young 
author and his wife to live. Joan’s new 
neighbors don’t read tabloids, and have no 


sort of notion that, as Brennan put it, she 


once “played lead in a murder trial.” 
So, to quote Brennan again: 
“All’s well that ends well, isn’t it?” 
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fragmentarily, in exclamation. “Esta, 

oe, veaaa That man has taken care of 
you; I knew he would.” 

“Tudor ?” 

‘Man,’ Ma—?” 

“Mr. March.” 4 

“He! He doesn’t take care of anything. 
I've taken care of myself. What a superb 
hair cut, Tiny One!” 

Hugs and kisses again, all smiles now. The 
only tears were in Robert’s wide innocent 


eyes. 
ag listen. Mr. March suggests we should 
all lunch together,” said Esta. 

“Shall we, Bobs?” 

“T’'d like to, Tiny,” said their man. “I 
want to get a good idea of these two guys 
my only sister has been running about the 
world with.” 

“Two?” said Ma. “Ah, the secretary.” 

“The secretary,” Bobs echoed, his eyes on 


Esta. 


E SAW the color flood her face, a pretty 

blush indeed. Ma _ wasn’t looking. 
Esta brazened it out coolly. So she had 
done as a child—brazened anything out. 
She looked him straight in the eye as she 
had always done, clear as crystal. But in 
that crystal clearness he confirmed his first 
impressions on meeting her downstairs. 

“Let me see,” said Ma, seraphically smil- 
ing out of the window, “what is his name?” 

“Tudor Charles,” from Esta. 

“Sir Tudor Charles,” said Bobs, gazing at 
Esta. “One of these pleasant parasites for 
whom rich men always have some use.” 

“My Bobs!” cried Ma, turning her atten- 
tion now from the sun which she loved to a 
sudden aura of impending war about her. 

Esta went cold with an icy anger, the 
strength of which surprised her, warned her 
to go carefully. She managed to say in a 
light voice, “Even you, Bobs, can hardly sum 
aman up from one look.” 

his color. And why ‘even me,’ 


She contrived her light voice again, “You 
always used to think you knew.” 

“And I used to say, ‘Children, don’t 
squabble’,” cried Ma. 

They looked at her small slenderness on 
the window seat, her little gray head, and 
her big bright eyes on them with the old 
entreaty, and Bobs said gently, “I was only 
teasing her, just as I used to do, and just as 
she used to do, she reared right up.” 

“Tell me about California, about New 
York, darling,” said Therese. So Esta sat 
with her and rushed into a description of 
people and places and pleasures, her mind 
all the while on Tudor, and on Bobs, who 
wasn’t—she was now sure of it—so simply 
boyish as he could still look. 

2 Bobs had grown up, was hard as a man 
is hard, and merciless as a man can be. 

Kelly March could be hard like that. 

Tudor never was. Tudor understood so 
ravishingly what he so rightly called, “The 
art of life.” 

The art of life. They could live together 
so beautifully, gracefully, rapturously. Bobs 
meant to start her with that money, didn’t 
he? He couldn’t—he wasn’t going to play 
the dictator. 

All the time these perplexities ran in her 
head, she was managing some sort of chron- 
icle of travel. 

“You lucky one!” Ma was murmuring now 
and again. “Oh, Esta, aren’t you glad you 
risked it? Say what you will, honey, that 
man has looked after you—Bobs, she’s never 
really liked her boss since he took us to 
Ciro’s—I told you—and kept us in our 
Place— No, you haven’t, Esta— The Yose- 
mite Valley?— Go on— Oh, I'll go there 
myself sometime I hope— Go on, honey.” 


Life Isn’t So Bad 


[Continued from page 53] 


Robert sat quietly, smoking, looking from 
the window, seeming to notice the cars and 
the people passing below, seeming to be 
listening to Ma and Esta, but really ridden, 
in spite of himself, by certain visions of his 
own. That morning he had got up early, 
and walked in the Borghese Gardens with 
Pamela Mackinnon. There were few idlers 
in the Gardens at nine o’clock of that golden, 
promising autumn morning. It was not like 
the more popular hour, pre-luncheon, or 
late afternoon. 

Pamela had looked lovely. It was strange 
how little he had understood her on that 
Queensland ranch, strange how he had mis- 
judged her loneliness. He understood better 
now. She was one of those impulsive, frail 
women—clear-hearted as children—who, 
above all other women, needed love, and 
the protection of a man who could really 
protect. 

“People have been too kind to me; it has 
spoiled me, I expect,” she had said to him 
more than once lately. He knew it was just 
her brave interpretation of the fact that 
people hadn’t been kind enough. 

They had stood for a while on the ter- 
race which gave them a magnificent view 
of the city, and then, going down gravely 
together, to the broad avenue from the 
Piazza del Popolo, they had sauntered on 
and on, almost in silence, past the Fountain 
of Asculapius and the Monument of Victor 
Hugo, and crossed the bridge, and come to 
the Garden of the Lake. They had had rolls 
and coffee at the restaurant in the Garden, and 
then wandered out again under the pines. 
It had been pure heaven. 

Bobs painstakingly switched his attention 
on to Esta and Ma. 

Esta was talking away very satisfactorily, 
but her attention, like his, had wandered, 
was focused on herself and her own private 
thoughts. He knew it. And he would be 
prepared to bet that in her private thoughts 
walked that secretary fellow he had met. 


KNOCK on the door of the vestibule. 
Tiny Ma, consulting a diamond and 
platinum watch on her wrist, still patently 
thrilled by such a possession, looked away 
from Esta, saying: 

“That would be Mrs. Mackinnon, Bobs. I 
asked her in for a cocktail at twelve-thirty.” 

Robert was conscious of his sister’s quick, 
surprised look. “Mackinnon?” she was think- 
ing. “Why, that’s—” He would bet she 
knew! He was on his feet in an instant, and 
went to open the door. He didn’t care who 
knew! 

Pamela came in. 

“My daughter Esta,” Therese smiled. 

The two girls shook hands with smiles of 
pleasure, but with a quick survey of each 
other’s potentialities. And to each the 
thought came elusively. “I wonder what in- 
fluence she has on Bobs.” 


And then Pamela sat beside Therese on| | 


the window seat, en famille as it were, al- 
ready charmingly talking, and only Esta, 
who knew Ma so well, read the sad deri- 
sory glint flashing for a moment through 
the sweet courtesy of those wide, hyacinth 
eyes. 

Robert was mixing cocktails. 

He was all aquiver. You couldn’t miss it. 

Woman-hating Bobs! 

She didn’t trust the cat. Half an hour 
later, when the vision had gone, knowing 
quite well, she said, that they must be long- 
ing to talk to each other, Esta contrived a 
secret word to Therese. 

“Ma! In Heaven’s name—” 

“That’s Mrs. Mackinnon, divorced wife 
and widow of the man who left Bobs his 
Australian property.” 

“How comes she to be here in Italy?” 
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I Bob Ma answered 
(er t. hone 
I 
in't and wouldnt 
wil 
Don't He ‘ dint beleve you He 
he 
Is } ne to marr he 
I 1 sa certainl 
W here the other man here must have 
another man 
He bolted, I believe There is a long 
r pute creditable to Pamela and 
editable t husbands and lovers in 
Oh, Ma Bobs can't be allowed 
But Therese said very slowly, very sadly, 
et very lightly 
Esta Bobs will do as he like As I did 


And perhaps he'll be sorry for it, as I was 
But people have to make and break and 
mend for themselves. Just as you will, 
Esta. Just as you will.’ 

As Therese uttered the last words dream- 
ily, prophetically, she stroked Esta’s hand 
with her delicate forefinger, and with the 
butterfly caress, she smiled 

It was Ma's prophecy and smile that slipped 
Tudor’s signet ring surreptitiously on the 
third finger of Esta’s left hand before lunch- 
eon. She wasn't going to wait. Look at 
that Californian and Bobs! Love was in 
the air 


HEY came into the restaurant of the 
Beau Site at one-thirty. Therese, Esta, 
Pamela, and Robert, to find Kelly March 
and Tudor Charles awaiting them 
“How do you do, Mr. March,” Therese 
smiled, and Tudor was introduced, and then, 
Mr. March, Sir Tudor Charles—Mrs. Mac- 
kinnon.” and then—both the men stood 
stock still for a moment before their con 
strained bows answered Pamela's constrained 
bow. Then they were all seated. Esta saw 
that the alluring Californian’s face was very 
pale, and the watchful jealous lover in 
Robert saw it too, and began to fret and 
estion 


Yet Esta’s lunch-time impressions of 
Pamela must needs be hazy. because she 
was thinking of her ring The would 
notice it 


Tudor didn't notice that she had put it on 
That hurt a little. He devoted himself in a 
mood of sudden brilliance to Tiny Ma, and 
neither Robert nor Pamela noticed it. But 
Ma's eves found time for it; and half way 
through luncheon, as if an electric current 
had touched her, Esta looked across the 
table and saw that Kelly March looked at 
the ring 

That afternoon Robert and Pamela dis- 
appeared. The fretful, jealous lover in 
Robert was intangibly aroused, and Pamela 
was intangibly aroused to answer that urge 

sickly to his satisfaction and hers It 
transpired after he drove her out to Villa 
d’Este 

She had denied to him innocently on the 
drive out, any cause of worry at luncheon. 
My head ached, and I was stupidly— 
lonely.” The lead direct because she was in 
haste now 

“With us, my dear!” 

“Oh, you’re kind. But I don’t belong. 
It’s belonging that counts.” 

So that Bobs laid himself and all that he 
was and had, in her hands 

“Festa tonight!” said Bobs, later, in happy 
splendor 


UDOR CHARLES came down to that 

first evening’s dinner in the restaurant 
of the Beau Site, his usual charming self, with 
his look of a handsome faun tempered by his 
deprecatory, ingenuous smile, but he was not 
easy. He was easier than he had been at 
luncheon, when the sight of Pamela Mac- 
kinnon had been like a direct thrust at his 
highly developed sense of self-preservation. 


ible seare, had smiled faintly at that. Still 
let the woman have her price I hate you 

he w te dramatical is much as I once 
thought I loved i How innocent I was 


Innocent mused the oung man 
ind how much I feel | know about life 
now! Yet although I had grown very cyni 
cal, very bitter, heaven has come to me. I 
hope I am going to marry a good man 
There was more of it. Then 
“I needn't ask you, as a gentleman, to keep 
entire silence about our previous acquaint- 
ance 
Acquaintance?” mused Tudor, with a 
lifted evebrow 
It would kill Robert—or perhaps he'd 
kill you; you deserve it and he loves me— 
if he knew that you were the man for whom 
I left my husband. Fool that I was!” And 
more ot it 
“I shall say nothing,” the note ran, “if 
you don’t. The past is past. It’s a small 
world, and our meeting is not so very sur- 
prising. By the way, I had met Mr. March 
before—” 
“I know that too,” Tudor soliloquized 
but as I think he seems to wish to 
forget our previous meeting, I will forget 
too. Life is all a forgetting.” Not even an 
initial signed this 
Tudor burned that note as soon as he had 
read it. He recalled how he had found, in 
his capacity as secretary, a note or two of 
hers to March, found receipted bills, notes 
written, bills paid in Los Angeles, some six 
months after she had left the big sheep run 
in Queensland. Yes, following him to Cali- 
fornia—not guessing how swiftly he would 
hustle that darkie prince across the States. 
with the spectre of an impecunious and em- 
barrassing marriage at his heels—she had 
run up against Kelly March 


T WOULD always be a fashion of hers to 

run up against rich men 

This Robert Gerald? “Why the poor 
boob said Tudor derisively to himself 
She’s trailed him.” 

He was glad to think of the capture of 
Robert in such circumstances. He hadn't 
liked the way Robert had looked at him 

The mother. though ; oh, charming. 
And with money He knew other women 
about her age—or older—whose luxurious 
flats were open to nice young men 

And so to dinner, feeling easier, but not 
quite easy 

That dinner was imbued with the spirit 
of Festa indeed. The spirit caught them all, 
even Kelly March. Bobs and Pamela were 
so dreamily radiant, that one couldn’t miss 
that this was their celebration. One laughed 
inwardly with admiration of the woman if 
one were Tudor, or indeed, if one were 
Kelly March. Therese Gerald was more than 
ever a darling, with the big black-velvety 
cloak from Paris slipped over her chair back, 
so that her silver figure was exquisitely sil- 
houetted against it. Her eyes were hyacinth 
filled with starlight, because trouble was be- 
hind her. And Esta— Tudor saw that she 
was amazing tonight, eclipsing the Califor- 
nian. Every male head in the room had 
turned to look at Esta as she came in 

But what was that? She wore the signet 
ring. Curse her silly, careless sentimentality ! 

He, deciding more than ever to move 
slowly and carefully, directed himself to 
Therese. He must please her. How sym- 
pathetically she received, and responded to 
his attention! Therefore, he left Esta mainly 


to March. and Pamela wi to Robe 
His mir 


vl prompted him tha he t he 


wa tal 


unhappal 


TO ON! Esta thought 
N " invthing about n ring Wh 


can't I be happy to like Bobs and hi 
Pamela are happ We can all see what 
must have happened th afternoor Wh 
can't the ill know about Tudor and me? 

Oh nhumart Inhu if 

Aiter dinner the went out to dance 
Bob bie closed car wa it the door Into 
it he cheerfully and blatantly shepherded 


Esta, Ma, Kelly March, and Tudor A tax 
will do tor Pamela and me, won't it, darling 7? 

Running down Via Vittorio Veneto, seated 
beside an inscrutably smiling Therese, with 
the two men opposite, Esta’s mind reached 
out anxiously to feel Tudor’s mind, and met 
a disheartening blank. He had maneuvred 
to sit opposite Therese, sw ithed to revea! 
her slenderness in the black-velvety cloak 
and he directed gay, quict, intimate, yet def 
erential conversation to her. She responded 
Esta thought with amazement that never 
had she seen Tiny Ma emerge so casually and 
completely from her baffling shell, as she 
emerged for Tudor that night, driving 
through Rome 

An evening of mixed joy and suffering. 
Tudor devoted himself to Ma, danced with 
her again and again, hardly left the floor 
in the moments between dances; Bob frank- 
ly and proudly was absorbed with Pamela 
to the exclusion of any other partner and 
Esta was left to Kelly March 

And so those two danced together with the 
same reckless surge of excitement with which 
they had danced, far away, on the dance 
floor of “Moonbeams,” with the fresh air 
from Long Island Sound seeping in. And 
March was very gay indeed 

And yet moments of gravity seized him, 
his mind wasn't all there on Esta. It went 
to Tudor, devoting himself to a woman who 
knew him as well as—what? “Hope she 
knows his sort; guess she does,” March 
thought. And he thought again as he had 
done at Ciro’s, in London, as far ago as last 
June, that women always knew; always 
sensed, saw, smelt everything—except Esta 

Didn't Esta though? What did she really 
know of Tudor Charles? What had he told 
her? Wasn't she—so lately one of the crowd 
of London’s working girls—drugged by the 
glamour of the first title, the first fortune she 
thought she’d met? For Tudor had prob- 
ably told her no mean tale about his future 
prospects at any rate 


ND Pamela? She bore out to a split hair 

his hard-learned theories about women 
That time when he had met her, forlorn, in 
Los Angeles, she had kept her sane, clear, 
brilliant. illogical head. It was women’s 
lovely illogic that blinded men to their sanity 
and brilliance. A little inconsequent, illogi- 
cal, foolish remark from a woman’s lips, and 
man thought—“if she were young and swect 
enough,” poor baby. Yet the poor baby was 
often, man himself 

He didn’t grudge the bills he'd paid for 
Pamela nor the time he had expended on 
her, nor the heart-throbs she had caused him 
He was glad that his sardonic heart had 
prompted him to try her with solemn news 
of a bogus “crash” in his fortunes before 
they had really made love. Over the same 
dinner table that he had confided this to her. 
she had promptly confided her hopeless 
passion for a man who had returned to 
England, and for whom she had left an 
adoring husband. The next day he had left 
Los Angeles for New York. Some one else 
would pay her ticket, doubtless, if she, too, 
wished to go east; some one else would send 
flowers and fruit to the train. 

And here she was. A pretty story. She 
had trailed Bobs who had got all of her late 
husband's fortune. 

“Perhaps,” thought Kelly, dancing with 
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his ott mooth vave motion 
with bet the fellow will be able to keep 
her in order 

He ild smell the faint perfume of Eeta’s 
hair. She and that accomplished little mother 
of hers used the same scent Sne wore the 
close unadorned black velvet frock that was 
a frock a man liked if there ever was one 

Esta he said, using her first name as 
though naturally you look adorable to- 
night 

In my old rag' 

Bosh, girl, you know that every man 
thinks there's nothing to beat the right kind 


yours 
wouldn't 


a girl with a skin like 
always be arrogant, 


of black on 
“You would 


vou?” 

“Always, I expect,” smiled March. 

“Mr. March.” 

“Go on, girl.” 

“You have been awfully rude to me. In- 
sulting. You haven't believed me when I— 


” 


when I told Sir Tudor about my people. 

“I didn’t say so.” 

“You let me see it.” 

“I refuse to quarrel. Esta. 
ing independent, aren't you?” 

She insisted, out of sheer vexation with 
the evening: 

“Why couldn't you believe me about my 
people. Because—well, look. See.” 

“Yes. I see. Fate has dealt you a really 
sweet hand, hasn’t she?” 

“I don’t know what you mean?” 

“Tut! tut,” said March, “you're unhappy 
tonight for all your good spirits, aren’t 
you?” 

And then it seemed to Esta that indeed, 
as Tiny Ma had accused, she hated every- 
thing about him: his composure, his sure- 
ness, his brutality, and now his sympathy. 

“Oh—unhappy?” she shrugged. They 
danced in silence; she felt his arm tighter 
about her, and was now miserably angry 
that it was not Tudor’s arm. 

“Don't be angry,” said March in her ear, 
“it’s making you stiff.” 

And now he had committed the undoubted 
crime of understanding too well. 

Going within sight of their floorside table, 
Esta saw that Ma and Tudor had stopped, 
were sitting down talking, an innocent in- 
tensity on Ma’s face that Esta had never 
seen there before. a softness, a beguiling 
weakness about Ma very foreign to one 
who knew her as her daughter knew her, 
and Tudor was talking at that softness, that 
beguiling weakness. They were notably 
immersed in their talk. 

March too saw everything. He thought, 
“Trust him to make hay. But she wouldn't 
—would she?” 

And he pondered over the signet ring on 
Esta’s finger, even then lying against the 
collar of his coat. Mrs. Gerald wouldn't, 
would she? But these young, middle-aged. 
moneyed women did. They did take young 
decorative husbands. and keep these poodle- 
fakers on the run too. 

“What a solution!” March thought ironi- 
cally. “But she wouldn't. She's too wise.” 

The signet ring—he'd seen it for months 
on his male secretary's little finger. 

Esta thought feverishly of Tudor. “Dar- 
ling Tudor, he’s pleasing her; he’s going to 
get her sympathy for us. 


You're feel- 


OBS and Pamela were going by, Bobs’ 
head bent, a rapt happiness on his face; 
Pamela murmuring near his ear. 

Then they were all sitting at the table 
again, with champagne and sandwiches, Bobs 
staring at Tudor, with eyes that had changed 
from the eyes which looked at Pamela, 
which were now contemplative and un- 
friendly. 

Discomfort, vague but distinct enough, 
crept round the table because of Bobs’ 
frank, unfriendly look at Tudor and Esta’s 
apprehension of it, and Tiny Ma, who, hav- 
ing had enough discomfort most of her 
life, hated it, 


however vaguely it loomed 


on her horizon, wanted to retur 
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You and my sister have the car,” he 
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Tudor here now? The 
had been barren 


wasn't 
all its glitter, 


didn't know where they were driv 

There was a moon silvering Rome 
They passed under the shadow of St 
Feter’s, went down the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, came near the bridge over the 
Tiber—she didn’t know—nor care about— 
their direction. 

“Esta,” said March from a silence beside 
her, “what are you doing with that ring?” 

Esta would not reply. She looked out of 
the window, at the silvered roofs and the 
lamplit street. March saw her calm pale 
profile—not that the calm deceived him. 

“Tell me, Esta. That’s Charles’ ring.” 

“It was Tudor’s,” she murmured with a 
faint smile. 

“Do you think you're engaged to him?’ 

“I am engaged to Sir Tudor Charles.” 

“Oh, no, girl.” 

She laughed on a note of scorn. 
yes.” 

He bit his lip hard. “Does your mother 
know ?” he commented agreeably. 


“Oh, 


Yes. 
“You've told her?” 


Esta had done with little save-face lies 
“No,” she flared. “You didn’t need to tell 
her. She saw my ring.” 


“What does she say ?” 

“She hasn't had much chance to say any- 
thing so far.” 

“Well, what will she say?” 

“She will not interfere in my private af- 
fairs!” 

“One for me,” 
voice. 

And Esta thought, 
like that, it means—it means something.” 
He continued blandly and implacably: 

“What does your brother say ?” 

“It is not his business either.” 

“He may make it so,” said March. 

“We are driving a long way,” Esta re- 
plied. 

March smiled, and looked at her. 
“Charles has nothing to marry on, I fear. 
She was tensely quiet. Hadn't she been 

worrying over these horribly necessary prob- 

lems all day? 

“You are thinking.” said March softly. 
“that you will have your income from your 
brother.” 

“If.” she said. loyally, but 
her heart. “Tudor allowed me to accept it.” 

March laughed. His laugh was soft as his 
voice. but to Esta it was deafening as if the 
whole of Rome laughed at her. 

“You laugh!” she flamed. “But you 
don’t know him. You never have. He’s so 
proud that I dont—I don't know what to 
do about it all.” 

His voice dropped even lower. 

“Do vou love him?” 

“IT love him.” 

“I think vou do not know your mind as 


said March in his soft 


“Whenever he speaks 


” 


tremulous in 


well as he knows h’s.” 

“We will stop talking about it.” 

“Not just vet. dear.” said March. And 
she felt his hands suddenly holding her left 
hand, and withdrawing from it the signet 
ring. | 

“Oh! How dare vou!” she gasped. “You 
insult me; you insult Tudor with your 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
— 318-A, 3601 Michigan Ave., — U. Ss. A. 


BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
50 Periect Name Cards and Case 
of old 


10¢ Extra 
5e 


you have aiways wanted. 


Size 14% x 2%, 
Plain, or Seript 
Address 
Telephone - - 
With Novelty case and Fancy box- 
Send Stamps. Coin, or Money 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
refunded. Agents Wanted 


BROWNIE NAME CARD co. 
103 Main St., Coventry, 


TO FAT FOLKS 
Who Take 
a Bath 


your bath? Oh, yes, you 
can with no trouble at 
all. SansO Reducing / 
Bath Soap will wash 
your fat away while you 
bathe. You can quickly 
be pounds lighter — 

. happier and 
look years younger. 
The price of SansO? 
Nothing, if it fails. Pro- 
cess? Simply use it 
when you bathe and 
forget diet and drugs 
and exercise. Truly a 
wonder soap. if vou 
want to reduce and 
keep a smooth, healthy, 
unwrinkled skin. Re 
duce all over or any 
part desired. Special 
price to readers of 
SMART SET Three 
full sized 60c cakes of 
SansO $1.25. or order an 'y postman 

his charge. SSANSO SALES co., 


76, 


\ é 
135 
|| 
Learn {iSIDS 
Advet 
~ 
your fat while you take . 


ni 
I came home with 
great news” 


“I’> TetePHoneD Ruth that I had a surprise for her 


t 


could hardly wait for me to get home. You 
seen her face when I told her the Boss 


and she 
should have 
had given me a $25 increase in salary. 

“It’s wonderful,’ she said, ‘just wonderful. 
we can pay those bills and even start saving. 

“ ‘Remember the night we saw that coupon in & 
magazine and you decided to take up an I. C 
course? It made a new man of you, Bob, and I Ges 
it wouldn’t be long before the firm would notice the 
difference in your wor We certainly owe a lot to 
the International C orrespo mdence Schools.’ 

How about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Or are you going to get ahead? It all 
on what you do with your spare time 
let another precious hour pass before you find 
out what the L. C . can do for you. It doesn’t cost 

“1 a penny or obligate you in any way, but it may be the 
means of changing your entire life. Do it now 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


he Universal University” 
Box 6261-N, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, “Whe Wins and Why,” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I have marked an X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Now 


Architect Automobile Work 
Architectural Draftsman Aviation Engines 
Building Foreman Plumber and Steam Fitter 
{)Conerete Bullder Plumbing Inspector 
| }Contractor and Builder () Foreman Plumber 
| ) Structural Draftsman Heating and Ventilation 
Structural Engineer Sheet-Metal Worker 
LIE Steam Engineer 
LIF Marine Engineer 
Electric W iring Refrigeration Engineer 
Electric Lighting R. R. Positions 
Lit leetrie C ur Running Highway Engineer 
L) Te Chemistry 
LIT Pharmacy 
C) Mechanical Engineer _] Coal Mining Engineer 
echante al Draftsman Navigation () Assayer 
L} Machine Shop Practice Iron and Steel Worker 
T sohenaii r Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Patternmaker Cotton Manufacturing 
| } Civil Engineer Woolen Manufacturing 
[js vz and Mapping Agriculture [) Fruit Growing 
Bridge Engineer Poultry Farming 
LJ) Gas Engine Operating ] Mathematics () Radio 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
0) Business Management Business Correspondence 
Industrial Management Show Card Sign 
Personnel Management Letterin 
() Traffic Management Stenograp! shy and Typing 
J Accounting and C. P. A, LJ English 
Coaching Civil Serv 
()Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Mail Carrier 
|) Secretarial Work Grade School Subjects 
f }Spanish French High School Subjects 


Illustrating () Cartooning 


|) Salesmanship 
Lumber Dealer 


Advertising 


Name 
Street 
Address 
City State 
Occupation 
If you reside in Canada, 
International Correspondence 
Montreal, 


send thia coupon to the 
Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Canada 


A marvellously clever book full of 
simple and priceless hints that will 
make you BEAUTIFUL, GRACE 
FUL and CHARMING, and save you 
BEAU lots of money. Contains most every 


uid know if you want to 
es: sent sealed in 


thing you sho 
attract men 4 pe 


plain wrapper PRICE ONLY 10 
cents 
SECRETS FIFTH AVENUE CHARM CO. 
ite 
76 William St. New York, N. Y. 


cold sweats, di and sex weakness are « 
Drugs, 
Learn how to revain Vigor, Calmness and 


25 cents for this a 


zy spell 


onfiden e. 


RICHARD BLACKSTONE, 4-386, Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. 


Are You Always Excited? Fatigued? Worried? 

Gloomy? Pessimistic? © onstipation. indigestion, 
aused by NERVE 
tonics and medicines cannot help 


beastly curiosity and your sneers and your 


interterence 


“No, no, I don't insult him.” 

“Give me my ring,” she sobbed savagely. 

“I shall give it to Charles tonight,” said 
March, “and he can give it back to you if 
he wants to.” 

“How dare you?” she blazed, and tears 


ran down her face 

“I shall say it is from you,” March added 

“You—you—” she was incoherent. 

“Dry your eyes, girl.” 

“I'll see him—” 
“Not tonight. He's in my apartment.” 

“I'll telephone through and tell him—” 

“I shall take all calls.” 

“I want to be happy,” Esta sobbed like a 
child, “and you're all against me. Don’t 
you think I felt it all through dinner ?” 

“I am pleased to tell you that you're 
mistaken about him. He also does not know 
how to be unhappy. Dry your eyes.” 

“He'll call me up early tomorrow, and I 
shall explain to him what you've said.” 

He laughed. “Come. Can the heroics and 
the maid-in-distress stuff. So you're going 
to marry him?” 

“IT am.” 

“With or without money ?” 

“With or without. I don’t care.” 


STILL held her, his right arm like a 

steel band. and his left gripping both hers. 

“Don't you really care whether a man has 
money or not, Esta?” he said urgently. 

“Not if I love him. But how should you 

understand ?” 
“And you’re my enemy for life, are you?” 
She paused a moment. and collected her- 


self. “I’m your secretary for as short a 
while longer as it’s possible to be.” 
“That, dear,” said March, opening the 


door as the taxicab stopped in front of the 
Beau Site, “is quite true.” 

He escorted her into the lift. She did not 
want his escort, but she had it. He escorted 
her right to the door of her room, saying 
there a good night to which she hardly re- 
sponded. And he went on with a quick step 
to his own apartment, and found there, as 
he had expected, Tudor Charles, enjoying a 
final whisky and soda. 

“Ah, Charles, you 
home ?” 

“IT thought I had better, sir. 
needed me?” 

“Not at all.” 

“It was hardly worth coming back to you, 
I thought, sir.” 

“Absolutely not.” And March 
“You put in a useful hour in 


saw Mrs. Gerald 


You haven't 


thought, 
the Palm 


| Lounge, confiding in the attractive widow, III 


| bet.” 


Aloud he said, “A charming woman.” 

“Extraordinarily charming, sir.” 

“By the way—” 

Tudor’s manner was again all attentive 
secretary. 

“Give me a whisky and 
soda, Charles. Thanks. I 
was going to say, I'm go- 
ing rather hurriedly to Lon- 
don, starting early in the 
morning. Shall leave you 
here to do a job or two 


for me. Do anything you 
can for Mrs. Gerald, of 
course.” 

“Certainly. It will be 
a pleasure.” 

“I’m sure it will,” March 
answered. 

It was on the edge of 
Tudor’s tongue to ask, 
And Miss Gerald, sir? 


Does she go with you?” 
But for some reason he 
forebore. March was in 
one of those moods, Tudor 
judged, when he locked his 
mind. 

“Oh, by the way, Miss 
Gerald gave me your ring, 


and asked me if I would give it to you. 
Calmly the young man took it. “Never 
loses face.” March thought. “Can't ever tell 
what he is thinking.” He took up his drink 
“I noticed she was wearing it at luncheon 
and dinner,” he said. 
Tudor smiled. 


“I suspected a romance,” March went on 


drily, with a touch of mockery. 
“Oh, not a bit of it, sir.” The ring was 
again on the fourth finger of Tudor’s right 


it was a bit of a rag on her 
Too much love 


hand. “She— 
people—but it didn’t take. 
about already.” 

“Have another whisky and soda,” said 
March and thought, “It will help him tell a 
few more.” 

“Shall you want me tomorrow 
sir?” was all Tudor uttered. 

“Look in on me about those one or two 
commissions at eight o'clock. Why?” 


morning, 


“Mrs. Gerald tells me she likes an early 

walk. We were going into the Gardens—” 
“By all means. I shan’t want you.” 
“Thanks, sir.” 


“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Tudor went off into his own room, the 
ring somehow fitting his little finger un- 
easily. Esta had sent it back? What did 
that mean? Bobs—the family financier—had 
already put his foot down on the engage- 
ment? The sacrifice was too great for her? 
Was that it? Did March believe his slick ex- 
planation invented on the spur of the mo- 
ment? Any how, Esta had been a fool—a 
damned fool—to wear the ring. He had told 
her not to. It had sent him hot and cold all 
day. He was angry about it. He arranged 
his anger. Her family—not having the ad- 
vantage of really knowing him—would think 
he was running after the girl on account of 
her money, when nothing was further from 
his thoughts. When nothing was further—— 

“Yes, I'm lucky, but I’m lonely. I need 
some one to care,” the chic, experienced little 
gray-haired woman had told him, driving 
back to the Beau Site two hours ago. He 
had not seen the spark in her eyes, turned 
from him. ‘Money isn’t everything,” she 
had gone on. 

They had, as March supposed, sat in the 
Palm Court and talked of life very largely 
and finely and yet intimately; they had 
drawn quite close. They had arranged that 
walk in the Gardens early next morning. 

And Tudor thought vexedly, “That ring 
business—what did Esta mean? Silly mys- 
tery. I'll send her a note in the morning, 
renouncing—or shall I wait? Don't like 
that big Bobs brute.” 


ND Esta was weeping herself to sleep, 
from anger, chagrin, excitement, love, 
disappointment, and other emotions too 
complex for her to classify. And suddenly it 
was next morning; a 
waiter was bringing coffee 
and rolls, and on the heels 
of the waiter, came Bobs. 
He was wearing his silk 
dressing-gown, stalking, ex- 
plaining—having no Italian 
—to the waiter, “I am her 


brother. Don’t you see?” 
Then he tried French 
and finally brushed past 


the protesting waiter into 
Esta’s room. 

“Now, sister,” said Bobs, 
sitting down on her bed, 
and staring at her in busi- 
nesslike fashion, the fash- 
i f the man of the 
“Who's this sap 
picked up with, 


long, pent, nause- 
ating moment, Esta, also, 
could not like this big brute 
Bobs. 
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FREE 
™ 
CWHITING & DAVIS CO PORTFOLIO 

eS Made with jeweler-crafts- 
mans or in limited num 
rach accredited 
Paul Poiret model is a 
flattering and 
possession © them 
ewe de- 


at 
partme s  wrile to 
“POTRET, care 


For gifts chat cx 
r. Le 
for free 


for 


mark in minia- 
on the 


our factory, 
portfolio showing his first 
creations, in color, 


as the designer 


= G MONSIEUR PAUL POIRET in a new role... 
of a new and exquisite series of Whiting & Davis Costume 


You will want one of these. They have 


“=/ Bags! Rare gifts! 
XS that indefinable quality of Parisian a//ure which this 
celebrated savant of feminine fashion has 
always imparted to his creations. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


rid’s Largest Manufacturers of COSTUME BAGS Makers of Costume Jewelry for Everyone 
PLAINVILLE (NorFoLtk County) MASSACHUSETTS 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


In Canad.: 


Hand in Hand with Fashion 
~- 
3 7 
q 
\t 
Whiting Davis Bags 


MADE FOR BRIDES 


HIS alluringly beautiful service 
of Community Plate captivates 
every bride’s affections. 


What more appropriate for her 


wedding gift than this richly decorated set 
of Community Plate in the Bird of Paradise 
design? How often she will rejoice in it 
during those “after-the-honeymoon” months 


at home, when all the world comes a-visiting. 


And how delightful that there are equally 
beautiful “service pieces” to match: sugars 
and creamers, cake baskets, tea sets, roll 
trays, platters and vegetable dishes to make 
her “silver trousseau” complete. 

a a a a a 


Bird of Paradise Design — six Teaspoons $3.75 — Complete 
service for six $36.00— For eight $47.50— Roll Tray $7.50— 
Double Vegetable Dish $17.50— Sugar and Creamer $10.00, 


Other designs at equally modest prices. At your jeu eler’s. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED 


THE CRESTWOOD TRAY 


You will use it as a well-ordered silverware holder, carry- 


a) 
ing complete service of sixes or eights W 
You will use it as a convenient serving tray to hold tea oz 
things or intriguing drinks in tinkly glasses... ¢ 
¥ 
You will use it as a decoration... so desirable is its silvery ¥ 
beauty... it tempts you to buy just for the tray alone. X 
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